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[Concluded  from  p.  355.] 

We  have  now  gone  through  with  the  minute  examination  of  the 
whole  passage  under  consideration.  We  have  seen  that,  first  of  all, 
a  literal  sense,  as  insisted  on,  is  impossible ;  in  some  cases  even  pal¬ 
pable  absurdities  would  follow  from  it.  In  the  second  place  we  have 
seen,  that  all  the  phraseology  here  employed,  is  applicable,  an4  is 
actually  applied,  to  political,  civil  and  natural  changes  and  overturns. 
Most  of  it  is  applied  to  events  even  far  less  consequential  and  signifi¬ 
cant,  than  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  capital  and  commonwealth ; 
and  this,  not  in  one  or  two  instances  merely,  but  in  many  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Of  course,  the  allegation  that  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  is  immeasurably,  yea  infinitely,  below  the  magnitude  of  an 
event  to  which  such  language  as  is  now  before  us  must  necessarily  be 
applied,  has  no  foundation  in  the  usage  of  Scripture.  The  simple 
answer  to  the  allegation  is,  that  fact  shows  it  to  be  incoiTect ;  for  it 
is  a  fact  that  such  language  is  actually  applied  by  the  saci'ed  Writers 
to  the  describing  of  events  inferior  in  importance  to  the  final  catas¬ 
trophe  of  the  Jewish  nation.  The  proofs  of  this,  ample  ones,  have 
already  been  laid  before  the  reader.  The  way  is  perfectly  open, 
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then,  for  the  application  of  the  passage  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  so  far  as  the  diction  and  style  are  concerned. 

Here  comes  up,  now,  the  question :  What  says  the  context  and  the 
course  of  thought?  We  have  also  made  inquiry  in  part,  as  to  what 
answer. is  to  be  given  to  this  question.  The  discourse  was  prompted 
by  no  inquiries  about  the  general  judgment.  Jerusalem  was  the  only 
theme  wdiich  prompted  it.  The  coming  of  Christ  to  punish  the  Jews 
and  the  end  of  the  Jewish  ahov,  are  questions  intimately  connected 
with  the  main  one.  The  whole  course  of  thought  is  such  as  relates 
only  to  the  generation  living  at  and  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Christ.  The  first  part,  vs.  4 — 28,  terminates  with  the  invasion  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  army  with  ca^Ze-ensigns.  The  destruction  itself  is 
yet  to  come.  The  eagles  are  gathered  around  the  corse,  but  they 
have  not  yet  devoured  it.  Then  follows  the  devouring.  Emblems 
of  this  are  drawn  from  the  darkening  and  fall  of  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
from  terrific  appearances  in  the  air ;  and  from  the  bitter  lamentations 
and  agitating  terrors  that  ensue.  The  coming  of  the  Son  of  man, 
with  his  mighty  host  in  splendid  array,  closes  the  scene.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  what  is  consequential  upon  his  coming,  are  not  told. 
Every  reader  must  spontaneously  know,  what  such  a  threatening 
arrtly  against  the  enemies  of  Christ  and  the  church  w'ould  of  course 
accomplish.  A  ataTnjaig  here  is  expressive  eloquence. 

Finally  comes  the  delivemnce  of  Christians  from  their  danger  and 
terror.  The  great  Shepherd  gathers  them  in  his  arms,  and  carries 
them  in  his  bosom.”  Here  then  is  a  complete  tout  ensemble^  a  begin¬ 
ning,  a  progress,  and  an  end.  What  more  is  needed  then  to  commend 
the  exegesis  which  I  have  been  defending  ? 

On  the  other  hand ;  if  the  general  judgment  be  the  only  theme, 
then  how  imperfect,  how  incomplete  is  the  representation !  Not  a 
word  of  the  wicked  being  summoned  to  the  judgment ;  nothing  indi¬ 
cating  that  all  nations  are  to  appear  before  the  Son  of  man,  or  even 
that  he  ascends  the  judgment-seat.  Only  the  righteous  are  gathered. 
But  it  is  not  even  said  for  what  purpose,  provided  we  interpret  in 
this  fashion.  In  the  other  method  of  interpreting,  all  is  easy.  But^ 
on  other  ground,  there  is  a  sudden  defection  of  the  half  finished  trans¬ 
action;  Three  parables  foreign  to  the  immediate  subject  then  super¬ 
vene  ;  dhd  after  these,  there  commences  an  account  of  the  judgment- 
process.  Here  moreover  (Matt.  25: 31  seq.),  the  righteous  are  again 
congregated  along  with  the  wicked  {ndrta  ru  and  then  sepa^ 

rated  from  them,  and  so  each  party  are  respectively  adjudged.  For 
what  purpose,  then^  we  may  well  ask,  on  this  ground  of  interpretation. 
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was  the  previous  “gathering  of  the  elect”  in  24:  31  ?  It  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  its  advocates  are  bound  to  answer;  but  one  which  De 
Wette  blinks  out  of  sight.  He  says  merely,  that  believers,  according 
to  1  Thess.  4:  17.  2  Thess.  2:  1,  are  first  to  be  assembled  around 
Christ.  Be  it  so  then ;  but  we  ask  again  in  this  case  (and  this  ques¬ 
tion  he  has  not  considered),  why  is  there  a  reassembling  described  in 
25: 31  ?  The  righteous  had  already  been  assembled ;  how  came  they 
to  be  scattered  again  among  the  wicked  ? 

This  whole  scheme,  then,  is  full  of  crudities  and  incongruities.  It 
maintains  impossibilities.  It  insists  on  leaving  pictures  half  made, 
or  an  abrupt  desertion  of  them  in  this  state.  It  introduces  matter, 
which  the  subjects  urged  on  the  attention  of  our  Lord,  by  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  his  disciples,  did  not  comprise.  And  if  there  were  no  other 
reasons,  these  are  enough  of  themselves  to  justify  the  abandonment 
of  such  a  scheme  of  exegesis. 

But  there  are  other  reasons,  and  if  possible  weightier  ones  still,  for 
abandoning  it.  These  are  comprised  in  the  limitations  of  time  which 
precede  and  follow  vs.  29 — 31.  We  come  now,  last  of  all,  to  the 
examination  of  these  limitations. 

The  first  limitation  is  made  by  sv&soagj  at  the  beginning  of  v.  29. 
It  is  conceded  that  the  transition  to  the  judgment-scene  is  made  here, 
and  that  all  w'hich  precedes,  pertains  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

What  says  the  next  (29th)  verse?  “Ev&itogf  immediately  after 
the  afiliction  of  those  days,  the  sun  shall  be  darkened,”  etc.  That  is 
(if  the  alleged  views  of  the  application  of  what  follows  are  correct), 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  comes  on  the  general 
judgment.  But  they  labor  strenuously  to  show,  that  sv&img  does 
not  here  import  immediate  sequency  in  time,  but  is  equivalent  to  sud^ 
detdy^  or  rather  to  the  Latin  inopinato^  unexpectedly.  It  is  then,  as 
is  supposed,  the  unexpected  nature  of  the  event,  which  is  marked  by 
to^mg.  But  what  says  Mark  ?  'Ev  ixeivuig  ratg  ^fisgaig  ysra  rqv 
^Xixpiv  ixeivtjVf  in  those  days  after  that  affliction,  viz.  of  Jerusalem. 
But  this,  it  is  said,  “  is  wholly  indefinite  as  to  time,  indicating  only 
the  latter  days  [viz.  those]  of  the  Messiah.”  But  if  it  be  ever  used 
with  such  a  latitude  of  meaning  (which  is  doubtful),  it  surely  is  not 
so  here.  To  the  w’ords  those  days  is  added  the  limiting  or  defining 
clause,  after  that  affliction,  showing  that  a  generic  sense  of  those  days 
is  out  of  question.  The  days  that  follow  the  affliction,  are  of  course 
the  days  in  question,  and  no  others ;  for  then  there  would  be  no 
specification  of  time  at  all.  Who  was  there  that  would  not  know, 
that  events  in  general  which  were  to  come  after  the  destruction  of 
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Jerusalem,  must  come  of  course  in  the  Messianic  period  or  latter  days? 
What  other  period  was  there  than  this  ?  On  the  contrary,  the  events 
of  vs.  29 — 31  were  to  come  in  immediate  sequency  after  those  before 
described.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  observed,  that  Luke  (21: 
25)  has  omitted  all  distinction  or  any  notation  of  time,  and  relates 
the  whole  as  one  continuous  matter.  By  so  doing,  he  does  not  disa* 
gree  with  the  other  evangelists.  They  have  merely  taken  pains  ex¬ 
pressly  to  say,  that  the  things  predicted  in  Matt.  24:  29 — 31  will  fol¬ 
low  the  others  in  rapid  succession.  But  Luke  takes  this  for  granted, 
and  makes  therefore  no  break  in  his  narration. 

As  to  all  attempts  to  show  that  EV&icag  means  inopinato^  they  are 
altogether  in  vain.  An  appeal  is  made  to  the  Heb.  fifctris ,  rendered 
ev&eas  by  the  Septuagint.  Well,  so  rendered,  I  should  say;  for 
t3fc<nS5  is  the  adverbial  form  of  2>ns,  which  means  in  the  twinkling  of 
an  eye,  sulito.  And  so  sv&sag  is  well  chosen.  Schleusner,  Passow, 
Rost  and  Schmidt  are  also  appealed  to,  to  show  that  the  Greek  word 
is  equivalent  to  plotzlich,  speedily  or  suddenly.  Full  truly  in  respect 
to  time  it  is  so ;  but  ev&soog,  be  it  remembered,  never  dismisses  the 
signification  of  suddenness  as  to  time.  The  word  unexpectedly  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  sense  of  straightway,  immediately  or  suddenly 
in  respect  to  time.  Kuinoel’s  Comm,  on  Mark  9: 15,  is  a  poor  speci¬ 
men  of  grammatical  interpretation.  Ev&itag  there  does  not,  as 
Schleusner  supposes,  qualify  Ihtav ;  if  it  did,  it  would  immediately 
precede  or  follow  it.  It  looks  back  to  Christ’s  coming  to  his  disciples, 
as  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verse  (so  our  English  translation), 
and  it  expresses  the  idea,  that  '‘^forthwith  [upon  that  coming"],  the 
multitude,  when  they  saw  Jesus,  were  astonished Mark  does  not 
say  why,  but  probably  it  was  because  they  knew  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  his  disciples  (as  the  preceding  chapter  shows),  and  his 
appearance,  therefore,  filled  them  with  amazement.  In  fact,  it  is  in 
vain  to  seek  for  authorities.  I  have  looked  through  the  whole  of  the 
eighty  cases,  in  which  sv&mg  is  employed  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  examined  their  connection.  I  cannot  hesitate  now  to  say,  that 
not  one  of  them  justifies  the  version  by  inopinato.  In  some  few 
cases,  this  sense  would  give  a  meaning  not  bad  in  itself ;  but  even 
these  cases  are  those  where  the  suddenness  of  the  event  is  the  ground 
why  it  is  unexpected.  But  this  alters  not  the  word  svd^ioag  itself. 
Its  very  derivation  indeed  shows,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
meaning  of  inopinato.  Ev&vg  (the  root)  means  straight,  straight¬ 
forward,  direct,  and  the  like.  So  svd^mg  means  straightforward  in 
point  of  time,  and  corresponds  very  exactly  to  our  word  straightway 
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or  directly.  The  latter  word  is  the  veriest  counterpart  possible  of 
the  simple  meaning  of  the  Greek  word  ev&ecog ;  for  its  first  meaning 
is  straightforward  in  respect  to  space^  and  its  secondary  meaning 
ftraigUfwward  in  respect  to  time^  i.  e.  immediately,  forthwith,  straight* 
way.  There  is  not  a  word  in  the  New  Testament  whose  meaning  is 
more  clear  and  certain,  than  that  of  ev&emg. 

De  Wette  says :  “  Ev&ieag  designates  everywhere  a  more  or  less 
rapid  sequency ;  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  according  to  Matthew 
the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  to  follow  immediately  after  the  de¬ 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  Hammond,  Faulus  and  others,  arbitrarily 
translate  it  unexpectedly ;  Schott  aims  to  obtain  the  same  meaning, 
by  the  suggestion  that  it  is  an  error  of  translation  [by  the  Greek 
translator  of  Matthew]  in  rendering  Sfctns.  But  not  only  is  this  not 
allowable  on  exegetical  ground,  but  there  is  moreover  nothing  gained 
by  it.  For  how  can  any  one  persuade  us,  that  between  v.  28  and  v.  29 
there  is  such  a  huge  interval,  as  between  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  end  of  the  world  as  we  view  the  matter  Thus  far  De  Wette. 
Nothing  can  be  plainer,  in  philology,  than  that  he  is  here  in  the  right. 

Where  are  we  then,  in  respect  to  our  present  attitude  ?  Just  here, 
viz.  that  the  events  of  vs.  29 — 31  are  closely  connected,  in  point  of 
time,  with  those  predicted  in  vs.  4 — 28.  As  I  view  the  subject  (and 
my  reasons  for  this  view  have  already  been  given),  this  close  con¬ 
nection  in  time  is  grounded  on  a  close  connection  in  the  sequency  of 
events.  All  then  is  easy  and  natural  in  respect  to  sv&icog.  We  have 
no  philological  impossibilities  to  achieve — no  hineinexegesiren  to  prac¬ 
tise.  But  in  the  other  method  of  exegesis,  we  have  first  the  Saviour, 
teaching  the  contact  of  the  judgment-day  and  the  destruction  of  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  the  apostles  believing  in  his  prediction  and  proclaiming 
their  belief.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  it.  The  specific  limitations  of 
time  prevent  the  application  of  the  principle  of  prophetic  interpreta¬ 
tion  contended  for.  De  Wette  makes  a  slight  attempt  to  remove 
the  difiiculty,  in  respect  to  the  Saviour,  “  Probably,”  says  he,  “  nei¬ 
ther  Matthew  nor  Luke  has  transmitted  the  speech  of  Jesus  with 
verbal  exactness ;  yea,  perhaps  they  do  not  at  all  give  the  first  origi¬ 
nal  apprehension  of  the  apostles.  It  was  very  natural  that  they,  and 
still  more  that  their  disciples,  caught  at  the  expectation  of  the  Lord’s 
coming  with  such  animated  feeling,  that  they  brought  nearer  together 
those  relations  of  time  which  Jesus  had  left  in  the  dark.”  In  other 
words :  ‘  He  will  not  venture  to  charge  ignorance  and  error  directly 
upon  the  Saviour,  but  be  has  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  the  evan¬ 
gelists  might  err,  and  in  this  case  did  err,  being  led  away  by  their 
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excited  feelings  and  wishes,  rather  than  guided  by  sobriety  of  judg¬ 
ment.’ 

I  shall  enter  into  no  defence  of  the  Evangelists,  on  this  occasion. 
There  they  stand  in  their  simplicity  and  majesty,  three  of  them  re¬ 
lating  the  same  discourse  in  various  ways,  discrepant  somewhat  as  to 
manner,  but  altogether  concordant  in  matter.  In  respect  to  the  point 
in  question,  viz.  immediate  sequency  of  time,  they  perfectly  accord. 
No  one  of  them  makes  a  break  in  his  discourse,  at  v.  29.  No  one 
separates  this  verse  by  even  a  mark  of  transition  from  the  preceding 
matter  or  subject,  except  by  the  usual  and  familiar  bi.  How  came 
this  union  ?  If  Christ  said  anything  on  the  subject  in  question,  and 
the  original  hearers  rightly  understood  him  in  what  he  said  (as  we 
may  suppose  to  be  the  case),  how  comes  it  that  some  of  the  Evange¬ 
lists  at  least  did  not  get  intelligence  of  their  views,  and  give  us  a  hint 
of  it  ?  Yet,  as  would  seem,  they  all  agi’ee  in  giving  us  wrong  views. 
Neander,  as  usual,  concedes  such  a  position  pretty  much  in  its  full 
length  and  breadth.  In  all  such  cases,  in  his  Life  of  Jesus,  he  never 
undertakes  to  defend  the  Evangelists  against  the  attacks  of  Strauss, 
and  the  imputation  of  discrepancy  and  contradiction.  He  concedes 
to  Strauss  that  they  were  sometimes  mistaken  as  to  historical  and 
chronological  matters,  and  sometimes  even  in  regard  to  doctrines 
which  he  would  call  unessential.  Schott,  Olshausen,  Hahn,  Ullmann, 
Umbreit  and  (as  I  believe)  Tholuck,  and  at  last  even  Hengstenberg, 
either  concede  the  same  thing,  or  keep  silence  in  regard  to  it  on  cer¬ 
tain  occasions,  i.  e.  make  no  opposition  to  it.  Neander,  too,  in  his 
New  Testament  criticisms,  stands  on  the  ground  taken  in  his  Life  of 
Jesus ;  criticism  which,  though  less  able  than  De  Wette’s,  approaches 
very  near  to  it  in  point  of  spirit,  respecting  the  matter  in  question. 
I  would  hope,  however,  that  I  have  sufficiently  shown,  that  philology 
not  only  does  not  demand  this  of  us,  but  that  it  does  not  even  permit 
us  to  go  in  such  a  path.  As  to  theology,  the  authority  of  the  New 
Testament  is  at  an  end,  when  it  is  once  shown  that  Christ,  or  the 
Evangelists,  embraced  and  taught  error,  either  in  matters  pertaining 
to  religion,  or  in  historical  matters  which  stand  intimately  connected 
with  it.  I  would  not  consciously  accommodate  my  exegesis  to  my 
theology ;  for  there  is  no  security  of  attaining  scriptural  truth  when 
we  do  that.  But  I  have  a  strong  conviction  that  simple  philology, 
apart  from  all  a  priori  conclusions,  marks  out  our  road  on  the  present 
occasion,  and  makes  it  quite  plain  before  us. 

Thus  much  for  sv&smg  at  the  beginning  of  the  passage  under  con¬ 
sideration.  Let  us  now  look  at  the  context  in  the  sequel.  “  Now,” 
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says  the  Saviour,  “  learn  the  parable  [i.  e.  an  appropriate  parable 
which  would  show  at  what  period  the  things  predicted  would  be  ac¬ 
complished],  from  the  fig-tree.  When  its  branches  are  tender,  and 
the  leaves  are  putting  forth,  ye  know  that  the  summer  is  nigh.  Even 
80  ye,  when  ye  see  all  these  things^  know  oti  iyyvg  iarip  im  ^vgcufy 
i.  e.  that  [he]  is  near,  at  the  door,”  vs.  32,  33.  Our  version  puts 
it  instead  of  he  before  the  predicate,  is  near.  Erroneously,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  for  the  meaning  plainly  is  this :  ‘  You  may  know,  when 
you  see  all  these  things,  that  my  coming  [see  the  question  of  the  dis¬ 
ciples  about  TfUQOvaia  in  v.  3]  has  then  taken  place.  I  am  already 
near,  I  am  at  the  very  doors.’  Of  course,  then,  the  events  predicted 
are  the  indexes  or  proofs  of  his  presence^  nagovaiu.  But  here  again 
our  translation  (which  I  have  followed  above)  misleads.  Uagovaia 
means  not  coming ;  it  means  presence^  being  present,  as  is  plain  by 
referring  to  its  root  jidgeipt,  1  am  present.  The  taking  place  of  all 
these  things  so  as  to  be  seen,  is  of  itself  complete  proof  of  the  presence 
(not  occularly  visible  presence,  but  presence  in  the  scriptural  sense) 
of  Christ.  Observe  that  the  Saviour  does  not  say  that  some  of  these 
things  predicted  are  to  take  place,  before  Christ  will  come,  but  that 
when  all  of  the  things  predicted  shall  have  so  taken  place  as  to  be 
seen  by  the  disciples,  then  is  there  sufficient  evidence  of  his  actual 
Ttugovaia  in  the  sense  intended.  Now  the  all,  beyond  any  question, 
includes  of  course  what  is  described  in  vs.  29 — 31.  The  disciples 
then,  according  to  the  exegesis  of  some,  were,  in  seeing  all  these 
things,  to  see  the  general  judgment,  for  they  were  a  part  of  its  pro¬ 
ceedings.  The  bare  statement  of  the  matter,  in  this  light,  is  its  own 
refutation. 

Still,  the  simple  imagery  of  the  fig-tree  was  somewhat  too  indefi¬ 
nite  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  the  speaker.  He  therefore  adds  another 
clause,  in  order  to  make  it  more  definite :  “  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  this 
generation  shall  not  pass  away,  until  all  these  things  take  place.*'  In 
other  and  equivalent  words :  *  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  all  these 
things  shall  happen,  before  the  present  generation  shall  become  ex¬ 
tinct.’  “  Not,”  says  De  Wette,  “  this  generation  of  the  Jews ;  not  the 
generation  of  the  apostles  (Paulus)  ;  but  exclusively  the  generation,  of 
mm  now  living."  His  explanation  is  doubtless  correct.  Such  is  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  phrase,  in  established  usage. 

A  mistake  has  been  made  by  an  altogether  erroneous  view  of  the 
meaning  of  this  generation.  The  apostles  were  no  more  particu¬ 
larized  by  it,  than  other  classes  of  men  then  living.  Multitudes 
of  persons  then  living,  did  witness  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem; 
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for  it  was  only  about  thirty-seven  years  after  our  Saviour’s  words 
were  uttered. 

But  we  are  not  yet  through.  The  verb  yivtirat  may  mean  begin 
to  he.  rivtiraif  with  Iota  in  the  first  syllable,  is  the  Subj.  Pres,  from 
ytVojuat;  of  course,  we  may  render  the  word,  shall,  may,  or  must, 
take  place.  According  to  either  way,  the  taking  place  of  all  these 
things  PRECEDES  the  end  of  the  then  present  generation.  This  is 
enough  for  our  purpose. 

That  the  verb  yivoyai  sometimes  means  entstehen,  to  take  rise,  to 
commence  existence,  no  one  will  gainsay.  But  no  one  can  look  into 
a  Concordance  or  a  Lexicon,  without  being  satisfied  that  this  is  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  meanings  of  yivoyai.  One  needs  but  to  look 
into  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicon,  to  see  that  yivoyai  has  for 
its  original  meaning  the  sense  of  happening,  occurring,  becoming, 
talcing  place,  and  the  like.  To  be  or  to  be  bom  comes  next ;  and  then 
to  commence  being.  Nothing  can  be  more  incongruous,  than  to  apply 
this  last  sense  to  most  of  the  examples  where  yivoyai  and  its  derivates 
occur.  E.  g.  Luke  1:  5,  iyevero  .  .  .  tsQSVf  tig,  “  a  certain  priest  be¬ 
gan  to  be.”  V.  8,  “  It  began  to  be  (iyevezo),  while  he  was  performing 
the  office  of  a  priest,”  etc.  After  the  message  of  the  angel  to  Zacha- 
rias,  the  latter  expresses  his  incredulity.  Gabriel  then  tells  him,  that 
he  should  be  dumb  ayQi  ^g  ^yegag  ysvijzai  tavta,  i.  e.  until  the  time 
in  which  these  things  [his  praeternatural  conception  and  birth]  shall 
begin  to  he.  What  kind  of  sense  would  begin  to  be  make  here  ?  So 
V.  23  we  must  read :  “  And  it  began  to  he,  when  the  days  of  his  pub¬ 
lic  service  were  accomplished.”  So  John  1:  6,  “A  man  began  to  be 
sent  from  God,”  etc. 

The  question  still  remains :  Which  of  the  senses  of  ylvoyai  has  the 
passage  before  us  ?  Let  us  look,  then,  at  the  like  of  it.  Matt.  5: 18, 
“  Until  heaven  and  earth  pass  away,  not  one  jot  or  tittle  shall  pass 
away  from  the  law,  tag  av  nuvta  yivijrai,  i.  e.  until  all  shall  have  been 
fulfilled  or  completed.”  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  begin  to  be 
fulfilled  here  ?  But  the  case  now  before  us  is  still  plainer.  Here 
are,  according  to  this  exegesis,  two  sets  of  events,  separated  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  years ;  God  alone  knows  how  many,  but  we  ourselves  know 
that  nearly  2000  years  have  already  separated  them.  The  proposed 
plan  of  interpretation,  then,  would  bring  out  the  following  result,  vix. 
that  the  general  judgment  was  to  begin  to  be,  before  the  decease  of 
the  generation  then  living.  There  is  no  avoiding  this  result.  If  all 
the  events  were  but  one  series,  one  tout  ensemble,  one  continuous  train 
of  things,  all  having  some  bond  that  might  make  them  a  unity  in  the. 
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view  of  the  mind,  then  begin  to  be  would  not  be  ftn  impossible  sense 
here.  It  might  be  even  a  probable  one.  But  to  speak  of  the  general 
judgment  as  coming  into  union,  or  into  a  unity,  with  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  while  the  two  events  are  dissevered  by  thousands  of 
years  not  yet  numbered,  would  be  very  strange  to  my  apprehension. 
Let  it  be  noted,  that  the  events  are  not  only  dissevered  by  boundless 
years,  or  it  may  be  even  ages,  but  they  are  altogether  dissimilar. 
The  visitation  and  punishment  of  the  Jews  were  temporal ;  they  per¬ 
tained  to  the  present  world,  as  one  of  its  occurring  events.  But  the 
general  judgment  is  a  spiritual  and  celestial  transaction.  In  the  case 
of  Jerusalem,  the  coming  was  to  chastise  the  wicked ;  the  future  com¬ 
ing  will  be  to  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  to  their  final  doom. 
Had  the  second  supposed  series  of  events  been  another  merely  tem¬ 
poral  occurrence  or  calamity,  then  some  kind  of  unity  as  a  whole 
could  be  made  out.  But  not  so  now.  There  is  no  intercommunion 
between  the  two  events,  and  therefore  they  cannot  properly  be  asso¬ 
ciated.  How  then  can  the  general  judgment,  yet  thousands  of  years 
distant,  have  begun  to  he  during  the  apostolic  age  ?  Nothing  can  be 
more  forced  than  such  an  exegesis. 

Look  at  it  in  another  light.  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  proposed 
exegesis,  was  not  threatened  with  entire  destruction  during  the  lives 
of  the  then  present  generation,  but  only  assured  that  it  would  begin  to 
be  destroyed.  Is  it  possible  to  acquiesce  in  such  an  interpretation  ? 

If  Christ  had  said  zavra  yivritai,  or  ndvza  ysvtirai^  simply,  it  would 
be  more  feasible  to  make  a  kind  of  compound  whole,  under  these  ge¬ 
neric  expressions.  But  when  he  says  ndvza  ravta,  all  these  things, 
he  plainly  means  that  each  particular  thing,  viz.  the  very  particulars 
that  he  had  before  named  (tavza),  should  each  and  all  take  place 
before  the  demise  of  the  generation  then  Jiving.  If  these  particulars, 
then,  are  very  diverse,  both  as  to  the  nature  of  the  things  concerned 
and  as  to  the  time  when  they  are  to  take  place,  and  yet  all  of  these 
are  to  be  accomplished,  what  else  can  we  conclude,  than  that  the  day 
of  judgment  is  closely  connected  with  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  immediately  to  follow  it  ?  On  such  a  ground,  De  Wette  is 
undoubtedly  in  the  right,  when  he  attributes  misapprehension  and 
ignorance  to  the  apostles.  Give  him  his  premises,  and  sound  logic 
will  oblige  us  to  come  to  his  conclusions. 

What  follows  V.  34,  in  respect  to  “  this  generation,”  shows  that  the 
Saviour  had  predicted  only  what  was  speedily  to  happen.  The  disci¬ 
ples  were  cautioned  to  “  watch,”  and  always  to  keep  on  the  watch. 
Why  ?  Because  the  specific  time,  i.  e.  the  day  and  hour,  was  not 
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revealed,  nor  to  beVevealed.  The  coming  itself,  and  also  the  coming 
before  the  end  of  the  then  existing  generation,  was  made  quite  cer¬ 
tain  by  the  declarations  of  Christ.  But  the  specific  “day  and  hour" 
neither  man  nor  angel  knew,  v.  36.  Consequently  it  behoved  all  to 
keep  on  the  watch,  for  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  faithful  servant, 
who  keeps  on  the  watch,  will  be  amply  rewarded  whenever  his  Lord 
shall  come.  Negligent  and  revelling  servants  will  be  severely  pun¬ 
ished. 

All  this  is  apposite,  on  the  ground  which  I  have  taken ;  but  on  the 
other  ground,  to  what  would  it  amount  ?  Just  this ;  ‘  Keep  on  the 
anxious  watch,  expecting  Christ  will  come,  for  some  thousands  of 
years  hereafter,  he  will  come  to  final  judgment.*  This  is  the  real 
amount  of  the  warning,  on  this  ground.  It  cannot  be  said,  that  Christ 
or  the  disciples  were  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  the  general  judgment 
was  far  remote.  If  they  were  not  ignorant,  then  these  exhortations, 
on  the  ground  of  such  a  motive,  wear  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
pious  fraud.  De  Wette  liberates  the  apostles  from  this,  by  supposing 
them  to  be  ignorant  of  the  real  time  of  the  end,  and  then  that  they 
might  honestly  warn  others  in  accordance  with  their  mistaken  appre¬ 
hensions.  I  hardly  know  which  to  choose,  between  these  two  schemes. 
The  first  assails  the  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  the  apostles ;  the  othef 
subjects  them  to  the  reproach  of  ignorance.  I  am  heartily  glad  to 
know,  that  there  are  critical,  philological  and  theological  reasons 
enough  for  rejecting  both  of  them. 

One  word  as  to  the  connection  between  Matt.  24:  29 — 31,  and  the 
disclosures  in  chap.  25:  31  seq.  De  Wette  says,  that  the  subject  of 
vs.  29 — 31,  viz.  the  general  judgment,  is  there  broken  off,  and  is  re¬ 
sumed  again  in  25:  31  seq.  But  the  parables  of  the  ten  virgins  and 
of  the  talents  intervene.  I  am  unable  to  imagine  that  these  are  a 
mere  digression  in  one  and  the  same  discourse ;  and  that  the  theme 
broken  off  is  then  resumed  again  in  25:  31  seq.  There  is  something 
so  incongruous  in  all  this,  so  contrary  to  the  Saviour’s  usual  method 
of  discourse,  that  I  am  unable  to  give  credit  to  it.  In  the  latter  pas¬ 
sage,  everything  is  congruous  and  homogeneous.  It  has  a  beginning 
of  its  own,  a  progress,  and  an  appropriate  end.  In  itself  it  is  teres 
atqm  rotundas.  What  has  this  gathering  together  of  all  nations, 
good  and  bad,  to  do  with  the  gathering  merely  of  the  elect,  in  24: 81  ? 
How  are  the  righteous  to  be  twice  gathered  ?  For  what  were  they 
gathered  the  first  time  ?  All  these  and  other  insuperable  difficulties 
thrust  themselves  in  the  way  of  the  interpretation  which  I  am  oppos¬ 
ing.  I  call  them  insMperahle,  because  I  see  no  effectual  way  of  re¬ 
moving  them. 
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What  a  deal  of  discussion  and  frustrated  efforts,  a  simple  view  of 
Matt,  xxiv,  had  it  been  early  and  constantly  entertained,  would  have 
saved  interpreters  and  theologians,  is  manifest  on  a  moment’s  redec* 
tion.  Thousands  of  sober  readers,  anxious  to  get  at  the  truth,  have 
been  misled  by  want  of  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  tropical  dic¬ 
tion  of  the  Scriptures,  and  specially  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  them. 
It  strikes  them,  that  such  imagery  as  Matt.  24:  29 — 31  employs,  can¬ 
not  be  meant  for  any  mere  temporal  or  worldly  occurrences.  Yet 
how  entirely  is  this  conviction  refuted,  by  the  actual  and  frequent 
application  of  the  like  or  the  same  language  to  occurrences  of  this 
nature,  in  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures!  Every  discerning  and 
scrutinizing  reader  will  concede,  that  the  Old  Testament  is  the  source 
from  which  most  qf  the  tropical  language  of  the  New  Testament  is 
obviously  drawn.  We  have  seen  above,  that  every  expression  of  this 
nature  in  the  passage  before  us,  has  its  parallel  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  this,  in  cases  where  a  literal  meaning  is  out  of  all  question. 
What  necessity  for  it  here  then  ?  None ;  as  I  have  already  said. 
But  I  have  gone  beyond  this,  and  shown,  at  least  as  it  seems  to  my 
own  mind,  that  there  are  so  many  critical,  exegetical,  aesthetical  and 
doctrinal  objections  in  the  way,  as  to  render  the  exegesis  which  finds 
the  general  judgment  in  vs.  29 — 31,  altogether  improbable,  if  not  im¬ 
possible.  Whatever  victories  Neology,  or  the  dotMe-senie  theory  of 
interpretation  may  achieve,  I  apprehend  it  will  be  a  long  time  before 
they  will  be  able  to  celebrate  an  ovation  here. 

1  believe  that  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible,  is  a  revelation  from 
God ;  a  revelation  made  in  human  language,  and  intelligible  to  us,  if 
it  is  at  all  intelligible,  only  by  being  interpreted  according  to  the  laws 
and  principles  of  human  language.  Any  rule  above  this,  presupposes 
or  assumes  inspiration  in  the  interpreter.  The  Bible  is  a  book  writ¬ 
ten  by  men,  and  for  men  —  for  all  men,  under  the  expectation  that 
they  can  read  and  understand  it.  Otherwise  it  is  no  revelation.  It 
follows,  of  course,  that,  if  the  laws  of  human  language  are  to  be 
applied  to  its  interpretation,  it  stands,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same 
ground  as  all  other  books.  It  contains,  of  course,  many  things  which 
other  books  do  not.  But  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  language^  in 
which  its  disclosures  are  made.  The  language  is  used  more  humano. 

Let  me  put  one  question,  then,  and  ask  for  a  candid  ingenuous 
answer:  What  other  book  on  earth,  written  for  grave  purposes 
and  in  order  to  give  instruction,  ever  requires  or  admits  a  dovhh^ 
sense  theory  of  interpretation.  A  book  of  riddles  or  conundrums 
might,  to  a  certain  extent,  admit  of  this ;  but  the  Bible  is  not  such  a 
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book.  If  I  admit  a  double-sense  of  the  same  words  in  the  same  pas¬ 
sage,  then  one  of  these  senses  is  an  occult  sense,  not  conveyed  by  any 
natural  meaning  of  the  words.  How  are  the  unlearned,  then,  or  even 
the  learned,  to  get  at  this  occult  sense  f  If  the  words  do  not  naturally 
convey  it,  it  must  of  course  be  guessed  at,  or  merely  conjectured. 
But  to  what  test  shall  we  bring  the  occult  meaning,  in  order  to  decide 
whether  we  have  rightly  obtained  it?  We  cannot  appeal  to  the 
language  ;  for  the  very  resort  itself  to  a  double  sense  is  a  confession, 
that  the  words  do  not,  in  their  natural  and  ordinary  meaning,  yield 
such  a  sense.  Are  we  then  to  be  cast  on  the  foggy  ocean  of  conjec¬ 
ture  ?  Is  there  no  difficulty  in  sailing  with  surety  there,  where  we 
have  no  sun,  nor  stars,  nor  landmarks,  nor  lighthouses  to  guide  us  on 
our  course  ?  Long  since  have  I  endeavored  to  steer  my  little  barque 
out  of  that  ocean  of  mist  and  obscurity,  and  sought  for  something 
visible  and  palpable  to  guide  me.  I  find  it  at  least  more  comfortable, 
to  sail  on  a  clear  than  on  a  beclouded  expanse  of  waters,  where  I  can 
see  the  buoys  and  the  headlands  and  the  lighthouses,  and  know  where 
1  am,  and  how  I  ought  to  steer. 

Three  plain  principles  cover  the  whole  ground.  (1)  The  case  of 
simple  prediction  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  is  de  facto  fulfilled, 
according  to  something  related  in  the  New.  This  needs  no  illustra¬ 
tion.  But, 

(2)  A  nXriiHoaig  or  fulfilment  of  something  said  or  related  in  the 
Old  Testament,  by  the  happening  of  a  like  thing  under  the  New.  In 
this  case  the  matter  stands  thus :  What  took  place  of  old,  takes  place 
for  substance  afterwards,  either  in  the  same  way,  or  in  a  higher  and 
fhller  sense  stilL  Hence  it  is  called  a  nX^Qtaaig^  i.  e.  a  filling  out  or 
tompleting,  namely  of  what  had  already  commenced.  The  second 
event  belongs  to  a  series  which  ranks  under  the  same  category  as  the 
first  Thus,  in  Hos.  11:  1,  the  prophet  says:  ‘‘When  Israel  was  a 
child,  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  Son  out  of  Egypt”  Here  now  is 
no  prediction^  but  merely  and  simply  a  historical  declaration.  Yet 
in  Matt.  2:  15  it  is  said,  that  this  passage  was  fulfilled,  when  the  in- 
fitnt  Jesus  was  carried  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rage  of  Herod, 
and  was  brought  thence  by  the  command  and  aid  of  the  angel  of  the 
Lord.  Now  how  was  this  a  fulfilment  of  Hos.  11:  1  ?  Not  because 
that  was  prediction,  and  this  was  accomplishment,  in  the  more  usual 
sense  of  the  words.  Not  because  there  was  in  the  simply  historical 
declaration  of  Hosea,  an  occult  vnovoia  or  under  sense  which  was 
prophetic ;  for  who,  in  ancient  times,  would  evei^  imagine  any  such 
thing,  while  merely  reading  Hosea  ?  No ;  it  was  because  that  in  the 
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second  case,  an  occun-ence  took  place  like  the  ancient  one.  God’s 
son  (Israel)  had  of  old  gone  down  to  Egypt  and  lived  there  in  exile. 
He  was  redeemed  from  that  condition  and  brought  out  from  the 
country  by  extraordinary  Divine  interposition.  So  in  the  later 
occurrence.  God’s  Son  in  a  higher  sense  had  gone  down  to  Egypt, 
and  dwelt  there  in  exile.  He  was  brought  thence  by  Divine  inter¬ 
position.  Here  then  was  a  real  and  true  nXtiQoaaig,  i.  e.  b,  filing  out, 
a  completion,  by  a  like  event.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  latter  case 
was  plainly  of  a  higher  and  more  important  nature  than  the  former. 
In  this  there  was  a  nXtjgcoQig,  then,  i.  e.  something  done  in  the  way 
oi  a.  completion.  The  case  in  question,  the  exile  and  the  deliverance, 
had  its  acme  or  consummation  in  the  person  of  Christ.  Why  then 
should  the  Evangelist  hesitate  to  say,  that  what  Hosea  relates  inkt}- 
Q(a&^,  was fulf lied,  completed,  in  the  person  of  Christ? 

Like  this  is  a  large  portion  of  the  nXriQfaaEig  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  An  intelligent  reader  need  not  hesitate  or  blunder  here. 
The  simple  question  before  him  is,  not  whether  there  is  a  fulflling 
in  the  first  sense  of  the  word,  but  whether  there  is  one  in  the  second ; 
not  in  our  usual  sense  of  the  word  fulf  I,  but  in  the  sense  which  the 
Jews  gave  to  the  corresponding  Greek  word.  The  last  is  the  only 
thing  necessary  to  be  known,  in  order  to  remove  every  ditficulty. 
But  here  is  no  double  sense  of  Hosea’s  words.  There  is  merely 
the  repetition  of  a  thing,  or  an  occurrence,  like  that  which  Hosca 
relates.  ' 

So  is  it  with  the  weeping  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  2:  17,  18),  on 
account  of  the  slaughtered  infants,  when  compared  with  what  Jere¬ 
miah  declares  in  31:  1.5,  in  respect  to  the  wailings  at  Rama.  And 
so  is  it  with  many  of  the  fulfllings,  to  which  the  New  Testament 
appeals. 

(3)  There  is  one  more  nX^gmatg,  which  completes  the  covering  of 
the  whole  ground.  It  is,  where  a  principle  or  proceeding  of  the 
Divine  government,  or  a  doctrine,  is  asserted  or  illustrated  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  a  new  illustration  or  confirmation  of  it  takes 
place  under  the  New.  The  case  in  Matt.  2:  23  furnishes  an  instance 
substantially  of  this  kind.  “  He  shall  be  called  a  JVdzarene,”  is  said 
to  fulfil  what  was  spoken  by  the  prophetsi  Yet  no  such  passage  is 
found  in  the  prophets.  But  there  is  in  them  what  is  equivalent  to 
this,  viz.  the  declaration  that  “  he  [the  Saviour]  shall  be  despised  and 
rejected  of  men,”  that  “  he  will  not  be  esteemed  by  them,”  that  he  will 
be  “  as  a  root  out  of  a  dry  ground  ”  (Is.  lii.) ;  that  he  wdll  be  “  a 
worm  and  no  man,  a  reproach  of  men,  and  despised  of  the  people  ” 
VoL.  IX.  No.  35.  40 
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(Ps.  22:  6).  Or,  if  any  one  may  choose  to  rest  the  stress  of  the  ful¬ 
filment  here  on  the  appellation  Nazarene,  then  does  Isaiah  say,  that 
“a  {branch)  shall  spring  from  the  roots  of  Jesse”  (11: 1).  But 
if  Ave  adopt  the  first  method  of  explanation,  then  the  declarations 
respecting  the  Messiah  as  rejected  and  despised,  i.  e.  the  truths  thus 
taught,  are  illustrated  and  confirmed  in  the  case  of  his  becoming  a 
Nazarene  ;  for  such  an  one  was  contemned  by  the  Jews. 

Isaiah’s  declaration  (42:  1),  that  “  the  servant  of  the  Lord  should 
not  strive  nor  cry,  and  that  no  one  should  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets,” 
Avas  fulfilled  Avhen  Jesus,  after  having  performed  a  notable  miracle, 
charged  the  multitudes  around  him  not  to  blazon  it  abroad  (IVIatt.  12; 
16).  The  position  of  the  prophet,  that  he  should  be  gentle  and  unas¬ 
suming,  and  indisposed  to  vaunt  himself,  to  celebrate  his  own  fame, 
or  to  challenge  the  public  gaze,  was  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the 
demeanor  of  our  Lord  on  that  occasion.  This  is  one  of  the  species  of 
fulfihnent^  and  one  by  no  means  unfrequent. 

With  this  third  class  I  would  reckon  those  cases,  in  which  there  is 
some  principle  of  the  Divine  government  developed,  and  this  princi¬ 
ple  is  afterwards  again  developed.  In  this  Avay  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  may  have,  or  rather  may  comprise,  an  apotelesmatic  sense, 
i.  e.  one  of  after  or  final  accomplishment.  The  thing  is  what  can 
take  place  more  than  once.  The  matter  described  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  may  teach  a  Divine  principle,  or  lay  down  a  rule,  which  may 
have  accomplishment,  i.  e.  completion  or  fulfilment,  just  as  often  as, 
and  whenever,  a  thing  occurs  that  illustrates  and  confirms  it;  in  other 
words,  a  thing  which  teaches  the  same  principle  or  rule.  Or  the  Old 
Testament  may  declare  something  which  is  indicative  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  Avicked  men,  and  the  like  thing  afterwards  fills  out 
(fulfils)  this  declaration.  E.  g.  in  Zech.  11:  13,  the  prophet  repre¬ 
sents  thirty  pieces  of  silver  as  the  price  which  the  Jews  gave,  in  the 
way  of  contempt  for  him  and  his  services.  In  Matt.  27:  9,  10,  the 
priests  and  elders  gave  Judas  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  or  purchase  the  death  of  Christ ;  thus  shoAving  both  their  malice 
and  their  contempt-.  This  is  called  fulfilling,  by  the  Evangelist 
And  why  not,  when  Jesus  avAs  sold  in  the  same  way,  for  the  same 
price,  and  for  the  like  purpose,  as  had  before  been  the  case  with  the 
prophet  ? 

But  I  must  forbear.  After  a  long  and  anxious  and  often  repeated 
investigation  of  this  interesting  subject,  I  have  satisfied  myself,  that 
the  principles  now  developed  will  cover  the  A\'hole  ground  of  refer¬ 
ence  to  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament.  In  these  principles  there 
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is  no  double  sense ;  no  vnovoia,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  word  is 
usually  employed  and  understood.  But  there  may  be  an  apotelesma- 
tic  view  or  sense  of  a  passage  in  the  ancient  Scriptures ;  and  this  is 
the  case  whenever  a  proceeding  or  a  principle  is  reillustraled  or  re- 
conBrmed.  This  makes  out  no  double  sense,  but  a  fuller  and  more 
complete  exhibition  of  the  one  and  simple  meaning  of  the  original. 
Well  may  it  be  named  a  TthqQtoaig. 

The  ground  of  mistake,  in  cases  of  this  nature,  lies  in  a  wrong  or 
imperfect  view  of  STrXtjQco&t]  and  nXijQoaaig.  The  reader  often  gives 
to  it  only  the  first  and  most  obvious  meaning,  viz.  that  of  simple  ful¬ 
filment  of  a  historical  prediction,  i.  e.  where  a  thing  or  occurrence  is 
foretold,  and  afterwards  happens  literally,  or  is  historically  accom¬ 
plished.  Of  course  a  reader  in  this  condition,  wherever  he  finds  an 
inXtjQta&tj,  deems  it  necessary  to  find  a  corresponding  prediction  of 
the  thing  said  to  be  fulfilled.  Consequently,  such  a  text  as  that  in 
Hos.  11:  1,  “When  Israel  was  a  child  I  loved  him,  and  called  ray 
son  out  of  Egypt,”  which  contains  nothing  to  all  appearance  but  a 
simple  historical  description  of  a  past  occurrence,  is  tortured  to  elicit 
from  it  some  confession  of  an  occult  sense,  a  pregnant  meaning,  a 
vnovota,  i.  e.  a  sense  lying  under  the  surface.  Without  this,  it  is 
supposed  that  prediction  cannot  be  made  out ;  and  if  not,  how  can 
there  be  a  fulfilment  ?  And  so  of  all  the  cases  that  rank  under  the 
second  and  third  divisions  which  have  been  designated  above.  A 
VTTovota  becomes  necessary,  in  all  such  cases,  whenever  a  fulfilment 
is  spoken  of. 

How  much  plainer  and  easier  all  this  is  made,  by  the  exegetical 
principles  above  brought  to  view  and  discussed,  seems  to  my  mind 
very  obvious.  On  the  ground  proposed,  the  question  is  not,  whether 
there  is  a  proper  literal  prediction  and  a  fulfilment,  in  the  common 
English  sense  of  these  words ;  but  whether  there  is  a  nX^omaig  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jewish  or  Hebrew  view  of  this  matter.  Let  us  guard 
against  confounding  these  two  things  ;  for  this  it  is,  which  occasions 
nearly  all  the  difficulty  in  most  minds.  We  should  aim  diaxoireiv  ra 
SiutpSQOvta,  to  distinguish  things  that  differ.  If  the  .Jews  very  fre¬ 
quently  gave  to  the  word  nXtiQfoatg,  fulfilment,  as  applied  to  any  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  wide  latitude  of  signification  which 
has  been  stated  and  illustrated  above,  then  no  Jew  would  be  misled 
by  such  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  as  speak  of  fulfilment ;  and 
speak  of  it  in  many  cases  where  a  properly  prophetic  prediction  is 
not  to  be  found.  He  of  course  spontaneously  gave  to  nX/jocootg  the 
wider  sense  needed ;  and  whether  it  was  the  taking  place  merely  of 
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an  occurrence  like  some  ancient  one,  or  a  new  illustration  and  confir¬ 
mation  of  an  old  truth  or  declaration,  it  was,  in  his  view,  a  real  and 
proper  nXijQaaig.  Why  should  we  not  concede  to  him  the  familiar 
usages  of  his  country  ?  And  if  we  do,  and  then  study  well  the  nature 
of  the  corresponding  texts  of  this  class  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  sober,  dili¬ 
gent,  earnest  and  accurate  inquirer. 

It  is  to  be  deeply  regretted,  that  we  have  not,  in  our  language,  any 
full,  adequate  and  impartial  discussion  of  this  great  subject.  The 
minds  of  beginners  in  hermeneutical  study,  as  I  have  had  abundant 
occasion  to  know,  are  greatly  perplexed  with  regard  to  it.  No  won¬ 
der  at  this,  when  they  carry  along  with  them  the  stinted  and  merely 
English  notion  of  fulfilment,  in  which  they  have  been  educated. 
I  have  known  several  cases,  where  shipwreck  of  the  faith  has  ensued 
upon  such  doubts.  The  double  sense  of  the  Old  Testament  words 
some  inquirers  could  not  see  so  as  to  believe  in  it ;  nor  could  they 
satisfy  themselves  that  others  were  able  to  make  it  out  without  guess¬ 
ing.  They  found  themselves  called  upon  by  the  common  mode  of 
exegesis,  to  launch  on  a  boundless  ocean  (for  such,  conjecture  must 
be),  and  this  without  compass,  or  sun,  or  stars,  or  even  rudder,  to 
guide  them.  The  next  step  was  to  revolt  at  the  whole,  and  go  over 
into  the  neological  position.  This,  as  we  have  seen,  is  to  take  fidjU- 
ment  only  in  its  first  and  limited  sense ;  then  to  regard  the  apostles 
as  believing  in  the  mystic  or  secondary  sense,  and  arbitrarily  adopt¬ 
ing  and  pursuing  it ;  and  last  of  all,  they  put  such  exegesis  to  the  ac¬ 
count  of  ignorance  and  'prejudice  in  the  apostles  and  primitive  disci¬ 
ples.  The  Neologists  everywhere  appeal  to  this  Unkundigkeit,  i.  e. 
unknowingness,  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians,  as  direct  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  their  lack  of  inspiration.  They  ask  us  with  a 
smile  which  is  more  than  half  contemptuous,  whether  the  dicta  of 
such  men  are  authoritative  and  binding  on  the  rational  and  enlight¬ 
ened  inquirer  ?  And  of  course  we  may  expect  to  find  them  as  they 
are,  that  is,  strenuous  defenders  of  the  position,  that  the  apostles  be¬ 
lieved  in  and  taught  the  double  sense  of  many  a  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures. 

Their  scoffing  would  be  no  good  reason,  in  my  view,  for  abandon¬ 
ing  anything  which  I  believed  to  be  true.  But  for  myself,  I  must 
tread  under  foot  the  fundamental  position,  that  the  Bible  is  to  be  in¬ 
terpreted  by  the  usual  laws  of  language,  before  I  can  adopt  the  double 
sense.  No  other  serious  book  on  earth  contains  or  exhibits  such  a 
sense.  It  was  the  Oracle  at  Delphos,  which  gloried  in  the  art  of 
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predicting  in  such  a  way,  and  practised  it.  But  this  will  not  serve 
much  to  commend  the  practice  to  simple-hearted  Christians. 

At  all  events,  the  simple  principles  of  exegesis,  relieve  us  of  most 
of  the  difficulties  in  question.  And  far,  very  far,  are  they  from  lead¬ 
ing  us  to  “  repudiate  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  writers.” 
I  know  of  no  sueh  tendency  in  them.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  what 
use  is  made  of  the  opposite  principles  by  the  Neologists.  It  does 
not  seem  meet  to  put  this  armor  into  their  hands,  if  we  can  fairly  and 
honorably  avoid  it.  Above  all,  if  we  can  honestly  avoid  mystical 
meanings,  obscurity,  vnovoia  and  guessing,  in  sacred  things,  and  come 
out  into  open  day,  where  our  path  is  plain,  and  our  landmarks  are  in 
distinct  view,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  hesitate  as  to  adopting  the 
principles  that  I  have  labored  to  defend.  Aft^r  all  that  I  have  seen 
in  others,  and  experienced  in  my  own  mind,  I  am  unable  to  perceive 
how  we  can  avoid  being  driven  to  and  fro,  while  we  are  in  a  state  of 
mere  conjecture  as  to  an  under  sense,  or  what  can  prevent  our  being 
tossed  on  every  wave  of  doctrine,  when  we  are  cut  loose  from  the  sheet- 
anchor  of  simple  historico-grammatical  and  common-sense  exegesis. 

Paul  has  given  us  a  notable  passage  (Gal.  4:  22  s<  q.)  of  the  tropi¬ 
cal  use  of  Old  Testament  history,  which  is  pregnant  w  ith  instruction. 
He  is  speaking  of  the  bondage  of  the  Jews  under  the  yoke  of  cere¬ 
monies  and  sacrifices  imposed  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  of  the  spiritual 
freedom  of  Christians  under  the  Gospel.  He  illustrates  the  case  by 
a  parable  or  comparison  drawn  from  the  history  of  Abraham’s  family. 
Abraham,  he  says,  bad  two  sons,  one  by  a  bond-w'oman  (Hagar), 
the  other  by  a  free  woman  (Sarah).  The  one  was  a  son  in  a  merely 
natural  way,  the  other  in  the  way  of  promise,  i.  e.  promise  of  preter¬ 
natural  conception  and  birth.  He  then  subjoins :  dtivd  iaiiv  dXXtj- 
yoqovuBva,  which  things  are  allegorized,  i.  e.  an  allegorical  significa¬ 
tion  is  attached  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  He  goes  on 
to  state  the  allegory.  These  two  sons  symbolize  the  two  covenants. 
The  son  of  Hagar,  a  bond-woman,  answers  to  the  Law  at  Sinai  which 
is  productive  of  bondage ;  for  Hagar  is  here  made  the  representative 
of  mount  Sinai  in  Arabia,  and  being  a  bond-w’oman,  her  progeny  fol¬ 
lows  of  course  the  condition  of  the  mother.  In  the  same  way  Hagar 
is  also  the  representative  of  the  then  literal  Jerusalem,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  were  at  that  time  in  bondage.  But  Isaac,  the  heir  of  promise 
and  bom  preternaturally,  represents  or  corresponds  to  the  spiritual 
or  Christian  Jerusalem,  the  heavenly  city,  which,  like  Isaac  and  his 
mother,  is  free  from  the  law  of  bondage.  When  Paul  adds,  that 
« this  Jerusalem  is  the  mother  of  us  all,”  he  means  to  carry  through 
40* 
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his  comparison.  Sarah  the  mother  was  free,  and  of  course  her  pro-  • 
geny  were  free.  The  Jerusalem  above,  which  she  represents,  and  to 
which  all  true  Christians  belong  by  a  new  birth  and  a  new  birthright, 
is  free  from  all  legal  yokes  and  ceremonies.  Consequently  her  chil¬ 
dren,  i.  e.  those  born  in  her,  inherit  her  freedom. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  cases  of  allegorizing,  that  occurs 
in  the  New  Testament.  Indeed,  Paul  has  gone  so  far,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  that  he  has  deemed  it  advisable  to  caution  the  reader,  by  ex¬ 
pressly  reminding  him  that  he  is  speaking  aUegorically.  Plain  enough 
is  it,  indeed,  that  such  is  really  the  ca:e ;  for  who  ever  thought  of 
attaching  to  the  story  of  Sarah  and  Hagar  and  of  their  respective 
children,  a  vnovoia  like  that  which  the  apostle  now  suggests  in  the 
way  of  declared  allegory  ?  And  what  do  we  or  can  we  mean,  when 
w’e  say  that  this  simple  history  in  the  Old  Testament,  has,  and  was 
designed  to  have,  a  concealed  and  mystical  sense  ?  No ;  a  reader  in 
ancient  times  coidd  never  have  thought  of  such  a  thing.  The  whcde 
gist  of  the  matter  lies  in  a  small  compass.  The  history  in  question 
had  furnished  facts  that  might  be  made  the  basis  of  an  analogy  or 
parable.  The  apostle  selects  them  for  this  very  purpose.  He  tells 
his  readers  that  he  is  doing  so,  i.  e.  that  he  is  allegorizing.  Nor  is 
this  all.  His  allegory  is  striking,  and,  as  he  has  employed  it,  very 
significant.  At  all  events  it  was  adapted  to  strike  the  Jewish  mind 
with  great  force;  for  the  Jews  of  that  day,  and  afterwards,  dealt 
very  freely  with  allegory ;  as  the  writings  of  Philo  Judaeus  abun¬ 
dantly  show.  But  no  part  of  its  force  depends  on  finding  a  VTzovotu 
lying  under  the  simple  names  of  Sarah  and  Hagar,  of  Isaac  and  Ish- 
raael.  No  reader  could  of  himself  ever  have  conjectured,  that  Sarah 
meant  not  only  the  person  of  that  name,  but  also  Jenisalem  above; 
or  that  Hagar  meant  not  only  Sarah’s  bond-woman,  but  also  mount 
Sinai  and  moreover  the  literal  Jerusalem.  In  fact,  the  apostle  has 
put  the  reader  on  his  guard  against  mysticizing  in  this  way.  He 
tells  him  expressly,  that  these  things  are  allegorically  employed. 
This  is  enough.  Wherever  resemblance  can  be  traced,  there  is  a 
foundation  for  allegory.  Here  the  resemblance  is  striking,  because 
the  persons  proposed  in  the  history  are  characters  of  much  interest 
and  importance,  the  two  mothers  being  the  sources  of  two  great 
nations,  still  living,  and  separated  from  themselves  and  from  all  the 
world  besides. 

The  main  difficulty  in  this  case  has  been  made  by  the  supposition 
of  a  vnovoia^  and  then  by  concluding  that  the  apostle  is  making  out 
of  the  case  before  him  an  argtment  to  prove  the  spiritual  freedom  of 
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the  Christian  church,  instead  of  the  vivid  illustration  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  antithetic  relation  between  the  Old  Covenant  and  the  *New. 
There  is  no  logical  ratiocination  here ;  none  is  designed ;  but  there 
is  rhetorical  illustration  and  confirmation.  Sure  I  am,  that  our  minds 
would  be  left  quite  unsatisfied  with  any  logical  process  in  this  case, 
when  it  must  rest  on  the  assumption,  that  Sarah  in  the  original  text 
means  the  Jerusalem  above,  and  Hagar  that  below.  But  we  can 
look  at  the  two  cases  as  standing  on  the  ground  of  analogy  or  allegory, 
and  not  only  find  no  difficulty,  but  even  find  the  parallels  to  be  strik¬ 
ing.  To  a  Jewish  mind,  it  could  not  fail  of  being  highly  impressive. 

I  have  selected  this  example  from  Paul’s  waitings,  because  of  its 
apparent  difficulties ;  and  I  know  well,  from  experience,  how  the 
mind  is  troubled,  and  how  it  wanders  in  the  darkness  of  uncertainty, 
so  long  as  the  true  point  of  view  is  missed,  from  which  we  ought  to 
survey  the  whole  ground.  This  point  once  reached,  the  mists  below 
begin  to  scatter,  until,  like  the  famous  Fata  morgana,  they  entirely 
vanish  before  the  rising  of  the  morning-light. 

I  have  often  been  tempted  to  w'ish,  that  such  a  hint  as  Paul  has 
here  given  about  his  allegorizing,  might  have  been  elsewhere  sug¬ 
gested.  It  would  have  prevented  a  world  of  mysticism  and  extrava¬ 
gant  speculation  and  phantasy,  besides  liberating  many  honest  minds 
from  doubt  and  obscurity.  But  still,  I  do  not  think  complaint  on  this 
subject  would  come  with  any  good  grace  from  us,  so  long  as  the  Bible 
is  put  into  our  hands  in  languages  that  are  intelligible,  and  in  a  style 
that  needs  nothing  more  to  be  understood,  than  a  sympathizing  heart 
and  a  well-informed  critical  and  common-sense  power  of  exegesis. 
So  long  as  we  read  the  Bible  as  mei*e  Englishmen  or  Americans, 
and  remain  unacquainted  with  its  peculiar  idioms  and  usages,  as  w’ell 
as  with  the  objects  to  which  it  refers,  and  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  it  was  written,  just  so  long  shall  we  find  dark  places  in  it,  and 
even  make  them  still  darker,  by  forcing  our  own  view's  upon  them. 

The  remedy  for  the  evils  of  doubt  and  oscillation  is  a  pious  heart, 
a  sound  judgment,  an  accurate  know'ledge  of  Scripture-language,  a 
sober  and  consistent  view  of  hermeneutical  principles,  and  pnwearied 
diligence  in  the  study  and  comparison  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New.  The  “  wondrous  things  ”  out  of  God’s  holy  word,  which  we 
daily  beseech  him  to  show  us,  should  include  only  those  which  the 
Bible  itself  discloses,  and  not  the  unseemly  excrescences  and  fan¬ 
tastic  wonders  which  we  may  thrust  upon  it. 

In  view  of  the  many  difficulties  that  beset  the  subject  of  New  Tes¬ 
tament  quotations,  and  the  application  of  them,  I  deem  it  of  great 
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importance,  that  the  beginner  in  exegetical  study  should  be  freed 
from4iis  embarassments,  and  led  in  a  path  on  which  the  light  is  shin* 
ing,  and  where  is  little  or  nothing  that  will  perplex  him  as  to  finding 
his  way.  A  few  simple  principles,  well  digested  and  thoroughly  un* 
derstood,  will  serve  as  an  effectual  compass,  when  mist  or  night  may 
supervene.  The  whole  subject  lies  within  a  moderate  compass,  and 
might  be  satisfactorily  and  effectually  exhibited  in  a  short  course  of 
Lectures.  One  can  scarcely  tell,  how  many  conceits  and  whimsies 
and  phantasies  the  double  sense  has  developed,  when  indulged  in  by 
ardent  and  visionary  interpreters.  The  vnovoiu  or  occult  sense  be¬ 
comes  immeasurably  more  important  than  the  plain,  obvious  and 
common-sense  meaning;  and  he  who  is  most  expert  in  finding  or 
making  secondary  and  occult  senses,  thinks  himself  the  most  expert 
interpreter.  Paul  had  no  very  good  opinion  of  occidt  senses.  He 
says  (1  Cor.  14:  19)  :  “I  had  rather  speak  five  words  in  the  church 
by  my  understanding,  that  I  might  instruct  others,  than  ten  thousand 
words  in  an  obscui-e  language.” 


ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PLATOXIC  DIALOGUE  THEAETETUS  —  WITH  A  TRANS¬ 
LATION  OF  THE  EPISODAL  SKETCH  OF  THE  WORLDLING 
AND  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

By  Taylcr  Lewis,  LL.  D.,  Prof,  of  Greek,  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Thk  Platonic  dialogue  entitled  Theaetetus,  is  a  discussion  of  the 
question :  What  is  knowledge  f  an  inquiry  which  will  appear  profound 
or  superficial,  according  to  the  aspect  under  which  it  is  viewed,  and 
the  habit  of  thought  in  him  who  contemplates  it.  What  is  knowledge  ? 
What  do  we  do,  or  suffer,  when  we  are  said  to  know  ?  or,  in  other 
words,  is  there  a  knowledge  of  knowledge  itself,  just  as  there  is  a 
knowledge  of  those  things  which  are  ordinarily  regarded  as  its  ob¬ 
jects  ?  The  principal  speakers  are  Socrates  and  a  boy  on  whom  he 
is  represented  as  trying  his  maieutical  powers  in  the  parturition,  de¬ 
velopment,  or  bringing  to  the  birth,  of  the  right  idea  with  which  the 
soul  travails  in  the  attempt  to  answer  the  great  inquiry.  The  youth 
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of  Theaetetus,  the  junior  speaker,  modifies  the  whole  style  of  the 
dialogue,  without  at  all  detracting  from  its  interest  and  profoundness. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  boy  to  whom  the  questions  are  addressed,  and  whose 
answers  are  so  closely  analyzed.  To  a  superficial  reader,  there¬ 
fore,  the  style  may  sometimes  assume  the  aspect  of  the  puerile  —  an 
appearance  for  which  the  principal  speaker  occasionally  apologizes  — 
and  yet  this  boy-talk,  as  he  styles  it,  is  evidently  adopted  as  the  best 
means  of  bringing  out  some  of  those  starting  queries  in  psychology 
that  are  as  puzzling  to  the  man  as  to  the  child,  and  in  respect  to 
which  all  the  advantage  an  Aristotle,  a  Kant,  or  a  Locke  may  pos¬ 
sess,  consists  in  being  able  to  state  intelligently  the  immense  difiiculty 
attending  them. 

The  dialogue  throughout  may  be  ranked  among  those  that  have 
been  entitled  tentative  (neigaotixot),  and  which  have  all,  more  or  less, 
a  sceptical  aspect.  The  great  question  with  which  it  begins,  and 
which  is  never  lost  sight  of,  is  after  all  left  without  a  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution.  The  curtain  drops,  and  still  we  know  not  what  it  is  to  know. 
There  have  been,  however,  negative  results  of  a  most  useful  and 
practical  kind.  The  grand  idea  has  not,  indeed,  been  bom;  but 
many  a  spurious  birth  has  been  tested ;  many  an  abortion  has  been 
cast  away ;  counterfeit  travail  of  the  soul  has  been  distinguished  from 
the  genuine ;  or,  to  adopt  another  metaphor,  which  is  also  employed 
in  the  dialogue,  falsehood  and  false  knowledge,  have  been  hunted  out 
of  their  dark  hiding  places,  and  their  disguised  deformity  clearly 
brought  forth  to  light. 

The  first  answer  of  our  young  respondent  is,  that  knowledge  is  sense^ 
or  sensation.  This  is  analyzed  into  its  ultimate  element  of  mere  feel¬ 
ing  (aiaOTjaig).  And  all  sense  is  feeling^  and  all  feeling  is  ultimately 
resolvable  into  motion,  the  sole  result  of  which  is  phantasy  or  seeming. 
Knowledge,  on  this  ground,  is  feeling.  To  know  is  to  feel,  and  to  feel 
is  to  know.  The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  one  must  correspond 
exactly  with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  other,  and  in  neither  can 
there  be  anything  aside  from  such  a  principle  of  measurement.  Any 
seemingly  higher  element  is  only  resolvable  into  another  feeling,  and 
this  again  into  another,  without  ever  actually  getting  out  of  the  region 
of  the  sense.  The  assumption  of  the  rigid  truth  of  this  first  answer,  is 
employed  by  Socrates  in  the  examination  of  the  old  Ionic  doctrine 
as  maintained  by  Protagoras,  namely  that  man  is  the  measure  of  all 
things  —  another  mode  of  saying  that  which  appears  — •  or  rather 
that  nothing  is  but  what  appears,  and  that  what  appears  is  ever  true. 
In  other  words,  there  is  no  perducing  being  aside  from  ever-flowing 
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phenomena,  and  the  ever-flowing  afiections  that  correspond  to  them. 
Hence  there  is,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  false ;  for  the  real  existence 
of  falsehood  would  involve  the  real  existence  of  something  true  per 
or,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Protagorean  school,  something  that«ton(&, 
irrespective  of  phenomena,  or  objective  seemings,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  ever  varying  affections,  or  subjective  phantasies  on  the  other. 

This  first  answer,  or  first  birth  of  the  boy’s  soul,  to  preserve  the 
favorite  figure  of  the  dialogue,  is  closely  examined,  its  features 
carefully  scanned,  its  capacities  analyzed,  its  consequences  cautiously 
traced ;  after  which  it  is  either  pronounced  an  abortion,  a  false  con¬ 
ception,  a  wind-egg  (wor  dvsfiiaiov),  or  else,  cast  away  as  a  monster 
that  should  not  have  seen  the  light,  and  ought  not  to  be  permitted  to 
live. 

And  so  with  every  successively  developed  answer.  Knowledge  is 
not  sense  or  feeling.  It  is  not  seeming.  It  is  not  belief.  It  is  not 
opinion  (do^a).  It  is  not  even  true  opinion,  where  this  happens  to 
exist  without  koyo^  or  reason.  Nay  more,  it  is  not  true  opinion  evenj 
though  accompanied  in  certain  cases  with  reason,  or  what  may  be 
called  reason.  This,  too,  has  its  difficulties.  For  this  reason,  or 
Xoyog,  on  close  analysis,  runs  down  ultimately  into  sense,  or  opinion 
as  before  defined,  without  knowledge,  or  into  elemental  facts  which 
run  out  at  last  into  particular  seemings  or  notices  of  sensation, — in 
short,  supposes  a  knowledge  of  something,  and  this  knowledge,  when 
thus  treated,  involving  all  the  same  old  difficulties  over  again, — thus 
running  round  continually  through  an  endless  circle,  in  which  we  are 
ever  striving  to  get  out  of  or  above  the  sense,  and  yet  ever  finding 
ourselves  immersed  in  it.  It  is  just  as  Xoyog,  or  speech,  in  its  most 
literal  meaning,  dissolves  itself,  on  analysis,  into  sentences,  sentences 
into  words,  words  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  letters,  which,  as 
atoixsiu,  or  elements,  either  of  sound  or  sight,  are  supposed  to  be 
alogal,  that  is,  have  no  reason,  but  are  simply  objects  of  sense,  with¬ 
out  anything  else  about  them  that  the  mind  perceives  as  distinct  from 
the  sensation.  On  this  account,  if  sense  is  not  knowledge,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  elements  of  things  are  not  only  dXoya,  but  dyvonara,  absolutely 
unknowable.  They  may.  be  felt  but  not  known.  The  lowest  material 
element,  and  the  essence,  or  immaterial  entity  of  any  object  alike,  on 
the  one  hypothesis  or  the  other,  elude  the  grasp  of  science. 

Along  with  these  come  in  collateral  inquiries,  once  famous  topics 
of  discussion,  and  which  may  have  some  interest  for  thinking  minds 
even  in  this  practical  age;  although,  as  presented  in  the  Socratic 
irony,  they  may  have  a  slight  tinge  of  the  humorous,  and  even  of  the 
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ludicrous.  They  are  such  as  these :  Whether  knowledge  necessarily 
implies  the  true  being  of  what  is  known,  andj  if  so,  Whether  it  can 
be  of  anything  else,  or  lower,  than  ovom,  or  essential  existence? 
Whether  if  this  be  unknown,  anything  else  can  be  said  to  be  known  ? 
Whether  we  can  be  truly  said  ever  to  think  a  lie  {to  do^d^eip  rpevd^f 
and  if  so,  how  it  is,  and  what  it  is  ?  Whether  we  can  be  said  to  know, 
in  any  sense,  and  in  what  sense,  what  we  do  not  know  ?  and  if  not, 
How  can  there  be  allodozy,  or  a  false  judgment  that  one  thing  is  an¬ 
other,  such  allodoxy  being  necessarily  confined  to  the  three  cases 
when  we  judge  one  thing  we  know  to  be  another  thing  we  know,  or 
one  thing  we  know  to  be  another  thing  we  know  not,  or  one  thing  we 
know  not  to  be  another  thing  we  know  not,  the  first  seeming  to 
present  a  contradiction,  the  last  two  to  involve  the  very  paradox  that 
forms  the  strange  query  ?  Whether,  if  sense  is  knowledge,  memory  is 
sense,  so  that  a  thing  remembered  is  a  thing  known  ?  Whether  there 
may  be  a  knowledge  unknown,  or  how  far  a  man  may  be  said  to  pos~ 
test  a  knowledge  which  he  has  not,  or  has  not  in  actual  exercise  ? 
Whether  falsehood,  pure  or  mixed,  or  as  far  as  it  is  falsehood,  is 
identical  with  not-heing^  etc. 

In  respect,  how'ever,  to  the  main  question :  What  is  knowledge  ? 
the  dialogue  closes  unsatisfactorily.  Whatever  clue  may  be  presented 
in  other  Platonic  writings,  no  answer  is  here  given.  From  beginning 
to  end  it  is  occupied  in  pulling  down  and  not  in  building  up.  The 
same  scepticism  prevails  throughout.  It  is  not,  however,  on  these 
accounts,  any  the  less  a  discussion  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  most 
matured  intellects,  and  none  the  less  useful  as  an  exercise  to  the  young 
soul  that  is  just  beginning  to  travail  with  thought.  There  is  a  good 
as  well  as  an  evil  scepticism ;  and  of  these,  the  first  kind  is  that' which 
so  often  appears  in  the  Platonic  dialogues.  It  is  a  scepticism  which 
only  produces  a  stronger  belief  in  the  reality  of  fixed  and  absolute 
truth,  by  the  very  difficulty  of  finding  it  in  our  own  experience  of 
our  own  subjective  states,  or  of  the  flowing  nature  around  us.  By 
exhausting  the  sense  and  the  understanding  or  reason  regarded  as 
occupied  simply  with  the  phenomena  of  sense,  it  diminishes  our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  substantiality  and  finality  of  physical  science,  regarded 
(as  it  ever  must  be  by  the  school  that  boasts  the  most  of  it)  as  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  or  of  laws  that  ever  run  out  into  series  of  facts, 
and  these  again,  in  the  last  resort,  into  seemings,  feelings,  or  the 
merest  notices  of  sensation.  It  takes  away  that  conceit  which  tends 
to  rest  in  such  a  knowledge  as  the  highest  portion  of  the  soul ;  and 
it  is  on  this  account  that  the  Theaetetus,  and  similar  dialogues,  have 
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been  called  cathartic  (Had-agrixoi)  purgative^  producing  a  necessary 
evacuation  of  false  knowledge,  that  the  soul  may  wait  in  purified  pre¬ 
paration  for  the  advent  of  the  true.  Such  a  moral  effect  is  admirably 
and  impressively  set  forth  by  Socrates,  in  his  closing  address  to  his 
youthful  pupil :  “  If  after  this,  my  dear  boy,  you  ever  again  conceive 
other  spiritual  oflTspring,  then  one  of  two  results  will  follow.  Should 
a  genuine  conception  actually  take  place,  it  will  be  something  of  a 
better  kind  in  consequence  of  the  present  close  examination;  but 
should  it  turn  out  an  abortion,  you  will  be  less  harsh  to  those  with 
whom  you  converse,  more  gentle,  and  not  only  more  gentle,  but  more 
sober  also,  because  you  w’ill  not  then  be  inclined  to  think  you  know 
what  you  do  not  know.”  To  the  same  effect  in  another  place  (187.  c) : 
“And  thus,  my  dear  Theaetetus,  ought  we  to  be  ever  earnest  and 
never  discouraged  in  the  search  of  truth.  For  if  we  persevere,  there 
will  be  one  of  two  things :  either  we  shall  find  that  which  w'e  are 
after,  or  we  shall  learn  not  to  think  we  know  what  we  know  not. 
And  yet  even  this  would  be  no  small  reward  for  our  pains.” 

It  was  one  great  charge  against  Socrates  that  he  corrupted  the 
youth  by  making  them  doubt  (dnogeiv),  in  other  Avords,  by  throwing 
them  into  perplexity,  and  thus  unsettling  their  confidence  in  former 
opinions.  This,  however,  may  be  said  to  be  the  spirit  of  the  Socratic 
scepticism,  when  viewed  by  that  higher  light  which  gives  us  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  Socrates  and  Plato,  in  interpreting  the  rich  suggestiveness 
of  their  own  teachings.  Theirs  was  a  good  and  useful  scepticism 
which  unsettles  and  takes  down  that  it  may  the  more  firmly  build; 
which  drives  one  to  faith,  and  to  a  faith  in  the  highest  degree  rational, 
by  showing  the  darkness  and  insecurity  that,  without  it,  must  belong 
to  everything  called  science.  It  is  a  scepticism  that  purges  the  soul 
of  error,  that  there  may  be  room  and  a  clear  space  for  truth ;  which 
leads  us  from  “  the  things  seen  and  temporal  to  the  things  unseen  and 
eternal;”  in  other  words,  to  a  communion  with  the  “immutable 
righteousness,”  and  to  that  “  assimilation  to  the  Divine,”  which,  in  the 
remarkable  passage  contained  in  the  extract  that  follow's,  the  writer 
presents  as  the  great  end  of  the  philosophic  life.  It  is  a  scepticism 
which  has  characterized  some  of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church.  It  was  its  negative  power  which,  more  than  other  hu¬ 
man  means,  led  Augustine  to  faith.  It  appears  everywhere  in  the 
life  and  “Thoughts”  of  Pascal.  No  one  can  carefully  read  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  Baxter  Avithout  perceiving  how  strong  an  element  it  was  of 
his  religious  experience.  Edwards  would  seem  to  belong  to  the  more 
positive  order  of  believers,  and  yet  his  works,  in  many  places,  reveal 
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much  of  the  same  style  of  thought  and  feeling.  It  was  the  charac¬ 
teristic  of  these  and  similar  minds,  that  they  ever  extracted  light  out 
of  the  darkness  that  surrounded  them ;  or  to  express  the  same  thought 
with  less  appearance  of  paradox,  the  more  intense  the  obscurity  that 
hung  over  nature  and  human  history,  in  themselves  considered,  the 
brighter  the  evidence  of  revelation  and  the  “  things  unseen.” 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  extract  which  is  intended  mainly  to 
constitute  this  article.  It  is  one  of  those  episodes,  or  discussions, 
that  often  occur  in  the  Platonic  dialogues,  and  which,  although  they 
may,  at  first  view,  seem  abrupt,  and  out  of  place,  will  be  found,  on 
close  examination,  to  have  been  introduced  with  the  tnost  consummate 
skill,  and  in  the  most  real  and  intimate  unity  with  the  leading  design* 
The  present  episode  may  be  entitled ;  The  Politician  and  the  Philo¬ 
sopher,  The  Worldling  and  the  Sage,  or  The  Business  Talent  as 
compared  with  Contemplative  Wisdom.  It  is  by  no  means,  as  the 
reader  will  see,  an  eulogistic  rhapsody  on  the  one,  and  an  unmitigated 
condemnation  of  the  other.  There  is  no  ditficulty  in  determining 
who  is  the  favorite ;  but  his  faults  are  not  spared,  and  there  is  even 
an  exquisite  humor  in  depicting  some  of  the  extravagances  of  his  un¬ 
earthly  style  of  thought.  The  sketch  given  us  of  the  other  character 
no  one  can  mistake.  The  nineteenth  century  may  sit  for  the  picture 
with  as  much  fitness  as  the  age  of  Cleon  and  Pericles.  The  episode 
is  complete  in  itself,  but  in  order  to  present  mi>re  clearly  the  transi¬ 
tion  we  give  a  few  sentences  immediately  preceding  it.  The  previous 
question  had  been :  How  it  was  that  the  same  men  who  denied  the 
existence  of  any  immutable  standard  of  the  just,  the  holy,  the  fair, 
or  who  maintained  that  these  were  in  every  case  just  what  each  State 
or  age,  might  conventionally  make  them, —  how  it  was  that  such 
could  maintain,  on  the  other  band  that,  in  respect  to  what  they  called 
the  useful,  or  profitable,  there  was  no  such  conventionality,  and  that 
nothing  was  useful  simply  because  any  State  or  convention  of  men 
had  so  declared  it  to  be.  This  in  fact  is  the  point  from  which  com¬ 
mences  the  wide  divergency  between  the  two  characters ;  and  from 
this  we  commence  our  translation ;  in  relation  to  which  it  need  only 
be  observed,  that  along  with  the  strictest  fidelity  to  the  sense,  we 
have  aimed,  not  only  to  turn  Greek  idioms  into  coiTesponding  Eng¬ 
lish  ones,  but  to  make  the  English  itself,  in  all  other  respects,  as 
idiomatic  and  as  familiar  as  possible. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  35.  41 
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Socrates.  And  yet  in  the  former  case  of  which  I  spoke,  namely, 
in  regard  to  just  and  unjust,  holy  and  unholy,  in  respect  to  these, 
I  say,  there  are  men  who  are  perfectly  willing  to  affirm  that  no  one 
of  them  hath  by  nature  any  real  being  or  essence  of  its  own,  but  that 
in  these  cases,  the  common  seeming  or  opinion  becomes  true,  just  when 
it  seems  true,  and  for  just  so  long  a  time  as  it  may  continue  to  seem 
true.  In  some  such  manner  would  all  hold  in  regard  to  wisdom,  or 
knowledge,  who  do  not  embrace  in  full,  but  only  partially,  the  doctrine 
of  Protagoras.  But  in  this  way,  Theodoras,*  argument  after  argu¬ 
ment,  a  greater  ever  growing  out  of  a  less,  comes  crowding  in  upon  us. 

Theodorus.  True,  but  have  we  not  leisure  in  plenty  for  them  all? 

Soc.  It  would  seem  so.  And  by  the  way,  your  speaking  of  leis¬ 
ure,  my  good  sir,  puts  me  in  mind  how  often,  on  other  occasions  as 
well  as  the  present,  the  thought  has  occurred  to  me,  that  it  is  really 
no  wonder  if  those  who  give  their  days  to  philosophy,  should  make 
but  a  sorry  figure  when  they  come  to  appear  in  the  public  courts. 

Theod.  What  would  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Soc.  The  men  who  are  occupied  with  an  endless  round  of  business 
in  the  courts  and  similar  popular  assemblies  —  such  men  as  these, 
when  compared  with  those  who  are  nurtured  in  philosophy,  seem  to 
have  a  training,  if  we  may  venture  to  say  it,  like  that  of  drudging 
slaves,  contrasted  with  the  education  of  a  freeman. 

Theod.  In  what  respect  ? 

Soc.  In  this.  The  one  class  have  all  that  leisure  *  of  which  you 
spoke,  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  their  discussions  deliberately  and 
in  quiet.  Just  as  we  now  entertain  question  after  question,  being 
already  on  the  third,  so  they  also  do,  whenever  the  one  occurring  at 
the  moment  (as  it  happened  in  our  case),  has  more  interest  for  them 
than  the  matter  first  proposed.  And,  moreover,  it  concerns  them 
not  at  all  whether  they  argue  briefly,  or  at  length,  provided  only  they 
get  at  last  at  truth  and  reality.  But  the  other  class  never  speak  with 
leisure ;  for  the  water  (or  hourglass)  ever  urges  them  onwards  as  it 
flows,  and  it  is  never  permitted  one  of  them  to  discourse  simply  m 

1  In  this  part  of  the  dialogue  the  respondent  is  no  longer  the  boy  Thcaetetiu, 
but  his  old  tutor,  the  Mathematician  Theodorus. 

2  Hence  the  term  acholastic,  schoolmen,  the  men  of  contemplation  instead  of  busi¬ 
ness,  or  practical  men,  as  they  are  called.  It  is  the  first  class  that  our  age,  and 
especially  our  country,  most  needs.  There  is  plenty  of  the  other. 
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6uch  a  way,  and  on  such  topics,  as  his  own  thoughts  may  lead  him  to^ 
since  the  opposite  party,  having  the  compulsive  authority  of  the  law, 
is  ever  calling  him  to  order  by  the  reading  of  the  opposing  plea  or 
libel,  called  the  antomosia,  appealing  to  it  as  the  record  out  of  which 
he  must  never  say  a  word.  And  the  speeches  themselves  are  ever 
like  those  of  a  slave  made  for  a  fellow  slave  before  the  master,  the 
judge,  who  has  in  his  hands  the  decision  of  the  cause.  The  plead* 
ings,  moreover,  admit  no  license,  no  variety,  but  must  evermore  fol¬ 
low  the  track  of  the  cause  in  hand ;  and  often  the  race  may  be  for 
the  very  life  itself.  From  all  these  causes  it  follows  that  such  men 
become  indeed  intense  and  keen,  well  knowing  how  to  fawn  upon  the 
master  in  their  speech,  and  gain  his  favor  by  their  act,  yet  still  ever 
small  and  crooked  in  their  souls.  For  all  growth,  enlargement,  rec¬ 
titude  and  freedom  of  thought,  their  servile  life  from  boyhood  takes 
quite  away,  compelling  them  to  do  all  things  obliquely,  and  thus 
producing  in  their  souls,  while  yet  impressible  at  all,  strong  suspicions 
of  hazard,  together  with  continued  apprehensions.  Now,  because 
they  cannot  well  endure  these  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  right  and 
true,  they  betake  themselves  forthwith  to  falsehood,  and  mutual  re¬ 
taliations,  until  they  are  so  distorted  and  corrupted^  that,  when  they 
finally  pass  from  youth  to  active  manhood,  there  is  no  longer  any  part 
of  the  mind  that  is  sound,  however  sharp  and  wise  they  may  have 
become  in  their  own  fond  conceits.  Such  are  these,  friend  Theodo- 
rus,  but  how  is  it  with  those  who  belong  to  our  choir  ?  Shall  we 
give  a  description  of  these  too,  or  let  them  go,  and  turn  back  again  to 
our  argument  ? 

Theod.  By  no  means,  O  Socrates,  but  go  through  with  it.  For 
you  have  well  said  this,  that  we,  the  members  of  this  choir,  as  you 
call  it,  are  not  slaves  to  our  arguments,  but  rather  is  it  that  they  are 
our  servants,  and  must  wait,  each  one  of  them,  for  that  termination 
that  may  best  suit  our  leisure.  For  there  is  no  judge,  nor  even  spec¬ 
tator,  such  as  awaits  the  recitations  of  the  poets ;  no  one  in  short, 
who  is  going  to  control  us  either  as  critic  or  magistrate. 

Soc.  Since  you  think  so,  then,  let  us  commence,  as  is  fitting,  by 
speaking  of  the  Coryphaeans,  or  those  at  the  very  head  of  the  choir, 
for  why  should  one  dwell  upon  those  who  play  the  inferior  parts  in 


^  Our  metaphorical  terms  here  have  the  same  radical  ideas  with  the  Greek, 
but  we  are  in  danger  of  overlooking  their  expressive  import  in  consequence  of 
familiarity — clean  bent  from  the  line  of  right  and  truth,  corrupted — broken  up  — 
the  moral  organism  dissolved — like  a  putrid  physical  mass  from  which  the  organic 
life  has  departed.  The  student  of  the  Bible  will  recall  the  same  metaphors  in 
Isaiah  i. 
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the  philosophic  chorus?  Now  these  Coryphaeans  are  of  this  sort: 
Even  from  boyhood  up  they  never  know  the  way  to  the  Agora,  nor 
even  where  the  Court,  or  the  Senate  Hall  is  situated,  nor  where  any 
other  assemblage  for  public  business  may  have  its  session.  As  for 
laws  and  statutes,  proclaimed  or  written,  they  neither  hear  nor  read 
them.  As  for  the  political  factions  and  their  jealous  rivalries  for 
office,  the  caucusses,  the  banquets,  not  even  in  a  dream  has  it  ever 
come  into  the  mind  of  one  of  this  class  that  they  have  anything  to  do 
with  them.  All  questions,  too,  of  public  scandal,  as  whether  our 
political  character  is  base  or  nobly  bom,  or  whether  any  taint  has 
come  to  another  from  his  ancestors,^  either  male  or  female  —  all  such 
matters  are  more  out  of  his  ken,  to  quote  the  old  proverb,  than  the 
number  of  gallons  contained  in  the  waters  of  the  sea.  And  in  respect 
to  such  things,  moreover,  he  does  not  even  know  that  he  does  not 
know  them.  For  be  keeps  away,  not  simply  for  the  sake  of  his  good 
repute,  but  because  it  is  in  fact  his  body  that  lies  in  the  city,  and 
stays  at  home,  while  the  soul  in  its  small  opinion  and  contempt  of  all 
these  matters,  is  borne  everywhere,  Pindar  says,  geologizing*  the 
depths  below  the  earth,  geometrizing  its  wide  extended  surface, 
mounting  the  heavens  in  the  contemplations  of  astronomy,  searching 
out,  in  all  directions,  every  nature  of  every  whole  belonging  to  the 
realities  of  the  universe,  and  yet  never  letting  itself  down  to  the  se* 
rious  thought  of  anything  that  is  close  at  hand. 

Theod.  What  do  you  mean,  O  Socrates,  by  such  a  sketch  ? 

Soc.  It  is  just  like  this.  Thales,  O  Theodoras,  was  once  so 
wrapped  up  in  the  reveries  of  astronomy,  and  so  intently  gazing 
upward,  that  he  tumbled  down  into  a  well.  Whereupon,  as  we  are 
told,  a  facetious  Thracian  waiting-maid,  who  had  her  wits  about  her, 
made  fine  sport  of  him,  as  one  whose  whole  mind  was  upon  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  things  in  the  heavens,  while  that  which  lay  right  before  his 
feet  utterly  escaped  his  notice.  Now,  this  same  joke  will  do  for  all 
those  who  live  for  nothing  but  philosophy.  For  in  truth,  from  such 
a  man,  that  which  is  nearest  to  him  attracts  no  notice,  and  even  of 
his  next  neighbor  he  knows  nothing,  neither  what  he  does,  nor  hardly 
whether  he  is  a  man  at  all,  and  not  some  other  curious  sort  of  beast. 
But,  man  in  the  abstract,  or  the  universal  man,  what  he  is,  what 

1  Democrats  as  they  were,  no  men  attached  more  importance  to  family  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  an  unsullied  ancestry,  than  the  Athenians. 

*  The  word  geometrizing  is  a  literal  transfer  of  the  Greek.  Astronomizing  is 
also  employed.  The  other  word  expresses  the  idea,  but  is  coined,  in  form,  to 
keep  up  die  spirit  of  the  passage. 
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id  his  nature,  what  active  and  passive  properties  belong  to  such  a 
nature,  in  distinction  from  that  of  other  animals, — this  he  is  ever 
exploring,  and  intently  searching  out,  at  whatever  cost  of  trouble  or 
pains.  You  understand  me  now,  Theodoiois,  do  you  not  ? 

Theod.  I  do,  and  it  is  nothing  but  the  truth  you  say. 

Soc.  Wherefore,  such  a  man,  my  friend,  both  in  his  public  and 
private  intercourse,  and  especially,  as  I  said  at  first,  when  he  is  re> 
quired  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  any  other  place,  to  discourse  of  things 
at  his  feet  and  right  before  his  eyes,  such  a  man,  I  say,  furnishes 
laughter,  not  to  Thracian  waiting-maids  only,  but  for  all  the  rest  of 
the  rabble,  as  he  tumbles  into  wells,  in  other  words,  into  distressing; 
embarrassments,  arising  from  his  inexperience ;  so  that  his  awkward¬ 
ness  is  really  terrible,  procuring  for  him  the  reputation  of  utter  stu¬ 
pidity.  For  in  these  revilings  of  him,  he  has  nothing  to  throw  back 
upon  any  one  in  return,  because  he  knows  no  evil  of  any  one,  simply 
from  having  never  made  his  neighbors  individual  character^  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  careful  study.  Wherefore,  in  his  embarrassment,  as  we  said,' 
he  appears  ridiculous.  Again,  when  he  himself,  on  his  part,  is  seen 
openly  to  laugh  at  those  praises  and  glorifications  which  are  so  com¬ 
mon  among  other  men,  although  he  may  do  this  without  the  least 
affectation,  and  in  all  simplicity,  still  is  he  set  down  as  the  veriest 
trifler.  As  an  instance  of  this :  When  some  autocrat  or  king  is  made 
the  subject  of  encomium,  he  knows  no  better  than  to  regard  it,  just  ae 
though  some  mere  keeper  of  animals,  a  swineherd,  for  example,  or 
a  shepherd,  was  thus  lauded,  or  some  cowherd,  perhaps,  was  pro¬ 
nounced  most  fortunate,  because,  forsooth,  he  knew  how  to  milk  his 
drove  to  the  “  best  advantage.”  For  he  really  regards  these,  the  tyrant 
and  the  king,  as  having  a  much  more  treacherous  and  unmanageable 
animal  to  herd  and  milk  than  the  others ;  and  thinks,  moreover,  that 
such  a  one,  with  his  never  ceasing  cares,  living,  too,  as  he  does,  ever 
surrounded  by  a  wall,  as  in  a  herdsman's  lodge,  on  a  mountain  top, 
must  surely  become,  even  still  more  wild  and  uncultivated  than  the 
rude  cattle-feeders  themselves.  Again,^  when  he  is  told  of  ten 
thousand  acres,  what  a  wonderful  amount  it  is  for  one  man  to  possess,' 


1  Not  simply  on  the  ground  that  such  a  man  would  be  averse  to  slander,  and 
the  inspection  of  individual  character  from  ordinary  motives,  but  because  he  is 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  study  of  the  universal  homo,  in  distinction  from  what  ia 
commonly  called  a  knowledge  of  human  nature. 

*  This  very  long  Greek  sentence  might  have  been  broken  up  to  suit  the  mod¬ 
em  style ;  but  it  would,  in  that  case,  have  lost  much  of  the  power  which  comes 
from  its  compactness  and  unity  of  idea. 
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he  seems  to  hear  it  as  a  very  trifling  affair,  accustomed  as  he  is  to 
make  the  whole  earth  the  object  of  bis  contemplations.  And  when 
the  multitude  are  sounding  aloud  the  praises  of  high  birth,  and  tell¬ 
ing  how  this  or  that  noble  personage  has  the  names  of  seven  rich  an¬ 
cestors  to  show  on  his  geneological  record,  he  regards  it  merely  as 
the  applause  of  men,  wdio  take  a  very  dim  and  diminutive  view  of 
things,  and  who,  by  reason  of  their  never  having  been  trained  to 
higher  thoughts,  are  unable  to  keep  their  mind  upon  the  whole,  or  to 
reason  with  themselves,  that  every  man,  be  he  who  he  may,  has  my¬ 
riads  innumerable  of  pappi  and  progoni,  forefathers  and  progenitors, 
among  whom  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  characters,  rich  men  and 
beggars,  kings  and  slaves,  Greeks  and  barbarians,  thousands  of  times 
repeated  —  unable,  w  e  say,  to  reason  thus,  but  on  the  contrary  piquing 
themselves  upon  a  sorry  catalogue  of  some  bare  five  and  twenty  names, 
making  it  a  matter  of  solemn  consequence,  that  they  can  count  back 
to  some  Hercules,  the  son  of  some  Amphytrion,  it  is  really  W'on- 
derful,  we  repeat  it,  what  wretched  gabble  all  this  appears  to  him, 
especially  when  he  sees  them  so  besotted  as  never  to  have  it  come 
into  their  minds,  that  the  ancestor  who  may  stand  still  farther  back 
in  the  scale,  so  as  to  be  twenty-five  degrees  beyond  Amphytrion,  or 
even  fifty,  may  have  been,  after  all,  just  such  a  man  as  you  might 
meet  with  anywhere,  in  other  words,  one  of  the  commonest  sort  of 
fellows.  He  laughs,  w'e  say,  at  men  who  cannot  make  this  simple 
calculation,  and  by  so  doing  let  out  the  vain  glory  of  their  unreason¬ 
ing  souls.  Wherefore,  in  all  such  cases,  the  man  w’e  have  described, 
is  himself  derided  by  the  multitude,  on  the  one  hand  for  what  seems 
his  extravagant  pride,  and  on  the  other,  for  his  ignorance  and  embar¬ 
rassment  in  respect  to  all  matters  that  lie  right  before  his  feet. 

Theod.  You  describe  things  just  as  they  really  are. 

Soc.  But  should  our  philosopher,  on  his  part,  succeed  in  draw'ing 
upwards '  any  of  his  mockers,  and  should  it  happen,  moreover,  that 
any  one  of  them  is  even  willing  to  get  out  of  his  cases  and  his  actions 
his  What  have  I  wronged  you  or  you  me  ?  into  a  consideration  of  jus¬ 
tice  and  injustice  universally,  in  themselves,  that  he  might  know  what 
each  of  them  is,  and  in  what  respect  they  differ  from  one  another, 
and  from  all  else,  or  should  desire  to  rise  from  such  trite  and  partic¬ 
ular  inquiries  as  these  Is  a  king  happy,  or  one  who  has  abundance 

^  There  seems  allusion  here  to  that  simile  of  the  cave  which,  although  set  forth 
in  full  only  in  the  beginning  of  the  7th  book  of  the  Kcpubiic,  seems  to  have  been 
often  elsewhere  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

^  Examples  of  the  cases,  or  questions  of  casuistry  discussed  by  the  sophists, 
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of  gdd’i  into  a  contemplation  of  royalty  itself  in  its  very  essence, 
and  of  human  happiness  and  misery  in  their  most  catholic  accepta¬ 
tions,  that  he  miglit  know  what  these  really  are,  and  after  what  man¬ 
ner  it  pertains  to  the  human  nature  to  acquire  the  one  and  to  avoid 
the  other ;  when,  I  say,  it  becomes  necessary  for  our  man  of  acute 
yet  contracted  mind,  our  sharp  politician,  our  dealer  in  points  and 
cases,  to  render  a  reason  in  respect  to  any  questions  of  this  kind, 
then  it  is,  that  he,  in  turn,  presents  a  spectacle  the  exact  antistrophe, 
or  counterpart,  to  that  before  described.  For  it  is  he  then  who  gets 
dizzy  as  he  swings  suspended  high,  and  his  “deficient  sight”  looks 
“toppling  down”^  from  his  airy  elevation;*  then  he  it  is  who  filled 
with  all  amazement,  as  one  out  of  his  native  element,”  distressed. 


and  probably  forming  the  themes  of  many  a  debating  elub  at  Athens ;  Icgoma* 
chies  which  never  could  be  settled  without  a  previous  determination  of  the  uni¬ 
versal  ideas  involved. 

1  It  may  seem  strange  to  translate  Plato  by  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  but 
whoever  will  examine  the  original  can  hardly  fail  to  see  that  no  expressions,  and 
no  image,  could  more  appropriately  represent  it. 

*  ihyyiMV — dif  vfr/lov  x^Sfttta&tis  xai  gXinoiV  fuxitoQOS  dv<o9tv  vno  dij^tiof. 
It  is  a  favorite  opinion  of  a  certain  modem  school  who  would  show  their  critical 
learning  by  denying  (what  has  heretofore  been  regarded  as  settled  in  literature), 
that  the  clouds  of  Aristophanes  w’as  in  any  way  the  cause,  or  the  occasion,  of  the 
popular  odium,  and  subsequently  of  the  indictment  and  death  of  Socrates.  We 
cannot  enter  upon  the  discussion  here,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  text  have  direct  reference  to  that  well  known  and  painfully  re- 
meml)ercd  Aristophanic  representation.  They  arc  almost  the  very  words  of  the 
comic  poet.  Many  things,  also,  in  the  Gorgias,  Bcpublic  and  elsewhere,  might 
be  adduced  in  support  of  the  same  idea ;  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
brought  in,  ever  betrays  a  warmth  of  feeling  that  could  have  only  come  from 
Plato’s  regarding  them  as  the  cause  of  deadly  injury  to  a  much  loved  friend. 
The  apparent  anachronisms  attending  such  an  hypothesis  might  easily  be  ex¬ 
plained  ;  and  it  could  be  shown,  too,  if  we  had  time,  that  the  representation  of 
Socrates  and  Aristophanes  in  the  Symposion  is  not  inconsistent  with  it. 

*  The  Greek  word  here  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  most  ex¬ 
pressive  sense,  but  as  being  the  very  term  used  to  characterize  one  peculiar  ele¬ 
ment  of  our  Saviour’s  agony  in  the  garden.  It  is  of  rare  occurrence,  because 
possessing  a  peculiar  significance  which  unfits  it  for  frequent  use.  The  render¬ 
ing  “very  heavy”  (Matt.  26;  37)  is  only  a  general  accommodation  of  its  sense. 
Buttmann  makes  it  from  d-STjfios,  according  to  which  it  w'ould  denote  one  away 
from  home,  one  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desertion.  It  most  expres¬ 
sively  denotes  the  sorrow  of  Him  who  had  left  “the  bosom  of  his  Father”  and 
“  the  glory  which  he  had  with  him  before  the  world  was,”  to  sojourn  as  a  lonely 
stranger  in  a  distant,  unsympathizing  land,  mocked  and  hated  by  those  he 
came  to  save,  and,  at  the  same  time,  appearing  to  be  strangely  abandoned  by 
that  consolation  he  bad  ever  before  drawn  from  communion  with  his  native 
Heaven. 
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perplexed,  himself  the  barbarian  now,^  makes  laughter  in  his  tom, 
not  for  Thracian  girls  indeed,  nor  for  any  other  one  uncultivated 
like  himself  —  for  they  have  no  sense  of  his  real  state  —  but  for  all, 
in  truth,  who  have  received  a  nurture  the  opposite'  of  that  of  slaves. 
This,  my  friend  Theodorus,  is  the  several  way  of  each,  the  one 
peculiar  to  him  who  is  nurtured  in  freedom  and  leisure,  in  other 
words,  the  man  you  call  the  philosopher,  and  in  regard  to  whom  it  is 
neither  cause  of  blame,  nor  wonder,  that  he  should  seem  simple  and 
good  for  nothing  when  he  chances  to  be  drawn  into  servile  employ*^ 
ments,  as  when,  for  example,  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  business, 
is  called,  perchance,  to  pack  up  baggage,  or  bedding,  for  a  journey, 
or  to  season  some  dainty  dish,  in  other  words,  to  spice  some  popular 
discourse  with  exciting  and  flattering  terms.  The  other  is  the  like¬ 
ness  of  one  who  can,  indeed,  do  all  these  servile  things  with  sharp¬ 
ness  and  alacrity,  but  knows  not  how  to  fold  his  robe  about  him  like 
a  freeman,  nor  with  becoming  harmony  of  speech  to  chant  that  true 
life  which  is  the  portion  of  God  and  blessed  men.^ 

Theod.  Could  you,  O  Socrates,  thus  persuade  all  of  the  truth  of 
what  you  say,  as  you  now  do  me,  there  would  surely  be  more  peace, 
and  fewer  evils  among  men. 

Soc.  You  are  mistaken,  Theodorus,  since  evil  can  neither  perish 
(for  there  must  be  always  something  opposed  to  the  good)  nor  have 
its  seat  above  in  Heaven ;  but,  of  necessity,  must  it  hover  round  this 
mortal  nature,  and  this  lower  world.*  It  becomes  our  great  business, 

1  Compare  with  this  what  is  said  in  the  Gorgias,  527,  A.  of  the  condition  of 
the  worldly  wise  man  when  brought  before  the  post  mortem  judgment  in  Hades. 
He  had  mocked  the  philosophic  pietist  for  his  defencelessness  arising  from  igno¬ 
rance  of  earthly  ways  and  forms.  But  there  he  stands  in  turn  before  that  un¬ 
earthly  tribunal,  in  a  manner  characterized  by  the  same  terms  he  had  himself 
before  applied  to  the  object  of  his  derision,  trembling,  confounded,  and  utterly 
speechless,  like  the  man  in  the  New  Testament  parable  who  came  into  the  mar¬ 
riage  feast  without  the  wedding  garment. 

“  The  philosopher  is  contrasted  with  the  lawyer,  the  rhetorician,  and  the  poli¬ 
tician,  as  the  freeman  with  the  slave.  Hence  the  language  descriptive  of  the  one 
side,  or  the  so  called  practical  men,  is  of  the  most  servile  charaeter,  while  the 
epithets  applied  to  the  other  are  derived  from  the  most  free  and  elevated  life. 
Among  the  former,  however,  although  all  are  servile,  there  may  have  been  in¬ 
tended  distinctions.  The  mere  demagogues,  the  Cleons  of  the  day,  are  occupied 
in  the  lowest  drudgery,  such  as  packing  baggage,  etc.  The  rhetorician  is  the 
cook,  who  prepares  nice  things  for  the  popular  palate.  So  in  the  Gorgias,  the 
mere  orator  or  spouter  is  compared  with  the  oiponotoe. 

•  vntvavriov  xi  t4»  uyad*^  del  elvtu  dvdym].  We  have  here  very  clearly 
the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  necessity  of  evil  as  the  logical  opposite  of 
the  good.  It  is  expelled  from  Heaven,  and,  therefore,  must  have  its  seat  on  earth. 
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therefore,  to  try,  with  all  our  speed,  to  flee  from  hence  towards  their 
other  place.  But  the  mode  of  flight  is  ever  by  assimilation  to  the 
Deity,  and  this  assimilation,  again,  ever  consists  in  becoming  holy, 
just,  and  truly  wise.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  an  easy  thing  to 
persuade  men  that  it  is  not  for  the  reasons  which  the  multitude  assign 
for  avoiding  vice  and  attaining  virtue,  that  we  must  practise  the  one 
and  not  the  other,  namely  that  a  man  may  not  seem  to  be  bad,  or  may 
seem  to  be  good ;  for  all  this  seems  to  me,  if  I  may  use  a  very  com¬ 
mon  expression,  to  be  no  better  than  an  old  wife’s  tale.  But  let  us 
thus  declare  the  real  truth :  God  is  in  no  respect  unjust,  but  ever 
most  supremely  just ;  and,  therefore,  nothing  among  us  is  more  like 
him  than  the  man  who  is  most  just.  Here  then,  in  very  truth,  as 
to  a  standard  is  all  to  be  referred ;  whether  it  be  man’s  highest  pow¬ 
ers,  his  weakness,  or  his  utter  nothingness.  For  the  knowledge^  of 
this  (the  Divine  righteousness)  is  both  wisdom  and  true  virtue,  and 
the  ignorance  thereof  is  folly  and  clear  depravity ;  while  all  other 
excellences  which  seem  to  be  such,  and  all  other  kinds  of  seeming 
wisdom  are  but  vulgar  things,  even  as  existing  in'  the  exercise  of 
political  powers,  and  meaner  still  as  they  are  manifested  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  arts,  or  the  lower  walks  of  life.  Wherefore,  when  one  com¬ 
mits  injustice,  or  says  or  does  anything  impious,  it  is  far  the  best  never 
to  concede  that  he  excels  in  craft  and  shrewdness ;  for  they  actually 
joy  in  the  reproach,  and  fancy  that  they  hear  themselves  praised  as 
being  no  triflers,  no  good-for-nothing  cumberers  of  the  earth,  but 
proper  men,  just  such  as  those  ought  to  be  who  expect  to  get  well 
off  in  all  the  hazards  of  the  State.  On  this  very  account,  however, 
ought  we  to  tell  them  the  truth ;  because  the  more  they  imagine  them¬ 
selves  w'hat  they  are  not,  the  more  are  they,  in  fact,  just  what  they 
never  think  themselves  to  be.  Thus  they  know  not  that  last  thing  of 
which  they  should  be  ignorant,  the  true  penalty  of  unrighteousness. 
For  it  is  not  what  they  suppose,  merely  stripes  and  death  —  which 
sometimes  they  suffer  who  are  innocent  of  all  crime  —  but  a  penalty 
which  it  is  an  utter  impossibility  for  any  one  ever  to  escape. 

Theod.  What  penalty  can  you  mean  ? 

Soc.  There  being,  O  Theodoras,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,* 


1  In  the  elevated,  serious,  and.  may  we  not  say  without  irreverence,  Scriptural 
thoughts  presented  in  this  remarkable  passage,  w'e  find  the  reasons  of  the  digres¬ 
sion.  This  is  the  truth,  the  rock,  in  the  all  surrounding  sea  of  scepticism.  Here 
is  solid  ground.  Whether  sense,  and  opinion,  or  reason  even,  be  knowledge  or 
not,  the  soul  has  firm  anchorage  in  this  faith,  that  God  is,  and  that  man  may  be¬ 
come  blest  by  becoming  like  Him. 

*  iv  t<j7  ovn  ioTiaTojv,Jixed  in  the  nature  of  things.  Senanus  would  render  this, 
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two  fixed  paradigms,^  or  exemplars,  the  one  the  godly,  most  blessed, 
the  other  the  ungodly,  most  miserable  —  such  men,  in  their  utter 
blindness  to  this  truth,  and  by  reason  of  their  folly  and  their  extreme 
clementness,  are  ever  insensibly  becoming  through  their  wicked  deeds 
more  and  more  like  the  one,  and  unlike  the  other ;  of  which  course 
they  pay  the  penalty  in  living  a  life  corresponding  to  that  nature  to 
which  they  become  assimilated.  But  should  we  tell  them  that  unless 
they  get  rid  of  this  excelling  cleverness,  that  holy  place  “  where  evil 
never  dwells,  shall  not  receive  them  when  they  die,  and  that,  even  in 
this  world,  they  shall  ever  lead  a  life  the  likeness  of  themselves,  the 
bad  in  converse  ever  with  what  is  evil ;  should  we  tell  them  this,  I 
say,  they  would  hear  it  just  as  the  keen  and  worldly  wise  might  be 
supposed  to  listen  to  those  whom  they  regard  as  destitute  of  common 
sense. 

Theod.  Most  truly  said. 

Soc.  I  know  it  for  a  fact,®  my  friend,  I  know'  it  well.  Neverthe¬ 
less  there  is  one  thing  which  is  wont  to  happen  to  them,  should  it 
become  necessary  in  private  to  give  or  receive  a  reason  of  what  they 

in  ipsa  rerum  humanai-um  communitate.  His  objection  to  the  larger  and  more  ob¬ 
vious  sense,  comes  from  his  desire  to  maintain  Plato’s  orthodoxy  against  the 
charge  of  holding  to  an  eternal  and  necessary  principle  of  evil.  But  this  cannot 
be  done.  The  philosopher  is  certainly  heretical  on  this  point.  His  heresy,  how* 
ever,  came  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  existence  of  positive  evil,  and  is  better  than 
the  seeming  orthodoxy  of  some  systems  of  optimism,  which  virtually  deny  the 
existence  of  any  evil  per  se. 

1  Paradigms.  The  first  thought  here  would  be  of  the  passage  in  the  Gor^as, 
525.  B.  where  he  speaks  of  the  eternal  paradigms  or  spectacles  kept  in  terrorem 
in  Hades.  But  on  examination  it  will  be,seen  that  he  has  reference  to  two  grand 
types  or  models  of  existence,  to  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  moral  agents  are, 
and  eternally  will  be  assimilating  —  tending  to  a  “  partaking  of  the  Divine  na¬ 
ture,”  or  to  become  dxhoi  —  farther  and  farther  from  God  —  “  without  God  ”  — 
that  is,  pure  evil  —  pure  devil  —  pure  misery  —  utter  irrecoverableness. 

2  o  rSv  xaxMP  xa&a^ds  tottos  ft,  r.  A,  This  sentiment  is  so  purely  Scriptural, 
that  it  at  once  suggests  the  similar  passages  in  the  Bible :  “TTic  pure  in  heart  shall 
see  God.'"  “  Without  holiness  no  man  shall  see  the  Lord."  We  do  not  say  that  Plato 
means  <he  same  thing  with  Christ  and  the  Apostle.  But  certainly,  no  such  lan¬ 
guage  is  to  be  found  in  anything  else  that  ever  called  itself  philosophy,  either 
ancient  or  modern.  Compare  the  striking  passage  in  the  Phaedon,  82.  B: 
“il/ost  blessed  of  all  are  they  who  go  to  the  most  blessed  place.,  etc. ;  but  to  this  Divine 
abode  (sis  yivos)  or  family,  there,  is  no  admission  to  any  one  who  departs  not 
wholly  pure  "  —  iravrekus  xa&apio  arttovri, 

*  otSd  rot.  There  is  an  emphasis  in  the  particle.  Whether  regarded  as  ex¬ 
pressing  the  feeling  of  Plato  or  Socrates,  it  is  the  language  of  one  who  had,  in 
his  own  day,  been  stigmatized  as  an  unpractical  visionary,  destitute  of  common 
sense. 
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censure,  and  should  it  even  be  their  purpose  to  bear  up  with  a  bold 
face  for  a  long  time,  and  never  to  flee  like  a  coward,  yet  is  does  some¬ 
how  strangely  turn  out,  my  good  friend,  that  in  the  end  they  do  not 
even  gain  their  own  applause,  and  there  are  times  when  this  boasted 
rhetoric  of  theirs  so  fades  and  loses  all  its  strength,  as  to  seem  in 
i^t,  no  better  than  the  prattle  of  a  child.  But  since  all  this  is  said 
by  way  of  scholastic  digression,  let  us  now  desist.  Otherwise  such 
topics  as  these  flowing  in  upon  us  more  and  more,  will  in  the  end 
wholly  bury  under  the  main  inquiry  with  which  we  set  out.  If  you 
please,  then,  let  us  resume  our  former  positions,  or  return  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  ;  What  is  knowledge  ? 


ARTICLE  III. 

LIFE  OF  ZUINGLI. 

By  R.  D.  C.  Robbins,  Professor  of  Languages,  Middlebnry  College. 

[Concluded  from  p.  299.] 

The  Conference  at  Baden, 

Early  in  1526,  the  proposition  for  a  disputation  to  be  held  at 
Baden  was  renewed.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  to  be  doubted,  that  the  ob* 
ject  with  more  than  one  of  the  movers  was  to  deprive  the  reformed 
party  of  its  head.  They  had  tried  flattery  and  threats  in  vain.  As 
to  reasoning,  the  man  could  not  be  found  who  could  cope  with  Zuin* 
gli,  especially  where  he  had  the  Bible  on  his  side.  The  grand  vicar 
of  the  bishop  of  Constance,  ever  after  the  flrst  colloquy  at  Zurich^ 
had  been  looking  out  for  some  means  to  put  down  the  fast  spreading 
heresy.  The  only  effectual  method  seemed  to  be,  to  induce  Zuingli 
to  leave  the  territories  of  Zurich,  when  it  would  be  easy  to  have  him 
arrested  and  condemned  to  death.  Eck  had  been  interested  in  this 
plan,  and  they  were  determined  that  their  prey  should  not  escape 
them.  The  diet  of  the  cantons,  influenced  by  Faber,  Eck  and  others, 
demanded  of  Zurich  to  send  Zuingli  to  Baden,  to  engage  in  a  discus¬ 
sion  with  Eck  upon  important  points  of  Christian  doctrine.  The 
council  of  Zurich,  thinking  that  they  had  reason  to  suspect  foul  play, 
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entirely  refused  this  request,  but  sent  a  safe  escort  to  convey  Eck  to 
Zurich.  But  this  would  not  answer  their  designs,  and  Eck  declined. 
Zuingli  then  expressed  his  willingness  to  meet  Eck  at  Schaffhausen 
or  St.  Gall,  but  the  diet  decided  that  a  disputation  should  be  held  at 
Baden,  which  actually  commenced  on  the  19  th  of  May. 

Some  may  be  inclined  to  believe  that  an  undue  suspicion  or  timidity 
influenced  the  council  of  Zurich  and  Zuingli,  in  not  yielding  to  the 
request  of  the  diet.  But  in  the  circumstances,  it  would  have  been 
little  better  than  foolhardiness,  for  Zuingli  to  have  trusted  himself 
among  his  enemies  at  this  time.  The  five  cantons  that  exercised 
authority  at  Baden,  most  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Pope,  had  heaped 
every  indignity  upon  the  head  of  his  now  most  active  opponent; 
they  had  declared  that  if  he  set  foot  upon  their  territory  he  should 
be  seized ;  popular  clamor  had  demanded  his  death ;  individual  lead¬ 
ers  in  these  cantons  had  not  left  it  doubtful  w'hat  his  fate  would  be, 
if  they  could  lay  hands  upon  him.  Only  a  few  days  before  the  dis¬ 
putation  was  to  be  held,  two  pastors  in  the  diocese  of  the  bishop  of 
Constance  had  been  condemned  to  death,  because  they  would  not 
renounce  Lutheranism.  The  brother-in-law  of  Zuingli,  Leonard 
Tremp,  wrote  to  him  from  Berne ;  “  I  conjure  you,  as  you  value  your 
life,  not  to  repair  to  Baden.  I  know  they  will  not  respect  your  safe- 
conduct.”  ^  Oecolampadius,  who  at  first  favored  his  going,  wrote  to 
him  from  Baden :  “  I  thank  God  that  you  are  not  here.  The  turn 
which  matters  have  taken,  makes  me  clearly  perceive,  that  had  you 
been  present  we  should  neither  of  us  have  escaped  the  stake.”* 

This  debate  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  and  con¬ 
ducted  with  as  little  fairness  as  could  have  been  anticipated  from 
those  who  took  the  lead  in  it.  For  Eck,  who  was  the  leader  of  the 
Catholics,  a  splendid  chair  was  placed,  but  a  very  unpretending  one 
was  deemed  good  enough  for  his  antagonist  Oecolampadius.  During 
the  eighteen  days  of  the  discussion  no  sermons  were  permitted  except 
from  partisans  of  Rome.  Oecolampadius,  scarcely  inferior  to  Zuingli 
in  courage,  firmness  or  learning,  wanted  his  vivacity  and  w'armth  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  carry  with  him  in  his  discourse  a  mixed  audi¬ 
ence.  Yet  his  noble  bearing,  serenity,  firmness  and  ability  could  not 
fail  to  attract  the  more  thoughtful  of  his  antagonists,  and  the  whisper 
was  heard:  “Oh!  that  that  tall  sallow  man  were  on  our  side.”*  It 
is  to  be  doubted,  however,  whether  even  the  reformer  himself  could 


1  Quoted  by  D’Aubigne  from  Zuingli.  Epp.  p.  483. 

2  Melch.  Adami  Vitae  Theology.  Germ.  p.  45  seq. 
*  Bull.  Chron.  i.  p.  363,  quoted  by  D’Aubigne. 
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have  materially  influenced  the  decision.  The  whole  plan  had  been 
made  by  the  Romanists,  and  everything  that  could  thwart  it  was 
watched  with  lynx-eyed  vigilance.  Eck,  as  it  is  said,  with  a  voice 
like  that  of  a  town-crier,  and  the  look  of  a  butcher,  could  be  allowed 
any  declaration  or  severity,^  but  any  free  or  pointed  remarks  upon 
the  other  side  were  at  once  checked.  Still,  Oecolampadius  was  not 
at  all  daunted,  but  followed  up  his  antagonist  with  promptness. 
When  Eck  was  driven  by  Haller  and  Oecolampadius  to  take  refuge 
for  argument  in  the  custom  of  the  church,  the  latter  replied :  “  In 
our  Switzerland,  custom  is  of  no  force  unless  it  be  according  to  the 
constitution ;  and  in  all  matters  of  faith  the  Bible  is  our  constitution.” 

The  inquiry  naturally  arises,  how  did  Zuingli  busy  himself  during 
these  eighteen  days.  He  did  not,  we  may  be  assured,  eat  the  bread 
of  idleness  or  drink  the  waters  of  forgetfulness.  Four  persons  were 
appointed  by  the  Catholics  to  take  notes  of  the  proceedings,  and  all 
others  were  prohibited  from  doing  it  under  penalty  of  death.  One 
young  student,  however,  whose  memory  was  unfailing,  listened,  and 
in  secret  committed  his  recollections  to  writing,  which  with  letters 
from  Oecolampadius,  were  daily  despatched  to  Zuingli  by  persons 
who  gained  access  to  the  city  as  market  men  or  otherwise ;  and  his 
answers  returned.  In  this  way  he  w’as  after  all  the  soul  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  Myconius“says:  “  Zuingli  availed  more  in  meditating  upon 
and  watching  the  contest,  and  transmitting  his  advice  to  Baden,  than 
he  could  have  done  by  disputing  in  person  in  the  midst  of  his  ene¬ 
mies.”  He  also  prepared  an  address  to  the  cantons,  containing  a 
refutation  of  the  theses  of  Eck,  and  likewise  answers  to  Fabius  and 
Eck. 

During  the  progress  of  this  disputation,  the  Romanists  caused  the 
most  extravagant  accounts  of  their  success  in  disputation  with  their 
antagonists  to  be  circulated  abroad.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting  a 
large  majority  of  the  ecclesiastics  signed  the  theses  of  Eck,  and  voted 
to  exclude  the  books  of  Zuingli  and  Luther,  forbade  any  change  in 
worship,  pronounced  an  excommunication  against  Zuingli,  and  re¬ 
quired  of  Basle  the  deposition  of  Oecolampadius  from  the  pastoral 
office.  Still,  even  at ‘Baden,  there  was  a  strong  feeling  that  the 

^  An  oath  was  said  to  break  from  his  lips  at  times.  Thus  a  contemporary 
poet  writes : 

“  Eck  stamps  his  feet,  and  claps  his  hands, 

He  raves,  he  swears,  he  scolds ; 

I  do  what  Rome  commands, 

And  teach  whate’er  she  holds.” 

*  Vit.  Zuingli. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  35. 
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advocates  of  reform  had  been  silenced  by  vociferation  and  intrigue, 
rather  than  argument.  Oecolampadius  turned  his  face  toward  Basle 
with  trembling  steps,  not  knowing  what  might  befall  him  on  the  way 
or  at  the  end  of  his  journey.  But  his  people  not  heeding  the  decree 
passed  at  Baden,  received  him  with  open  arms.  Haller,  too,  retunied 
to  Berne  to  receive  a  fresh  accession  to  the  number  of  the  faithful, 
after  a  short  struggle  with  his  enemies.  At  Glaris,  SchafiThausen 
and  Appenzel,  the  decisions  also  were  not  received  as  binding. 
Thus  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  a  triumph  procured  by  unlaw¬ 
ful  means  is  ruinous  in  its  consequences.  There  was  great  unanimity 
of  sentiment  in  the  canton  and  town  of  Zurich.  Zuingli  writes  to 
Haller  about  this  time :  “  Everything  here  below  follows  its  appointed 
course ;  after  the  rude  north  blast,  comes  the  gentle  breeze.  The 
scorching  heat  of  summer  is  succeeded  by  the  treasures  of  autumn. 
And  now  after  stem  contest,  the  Creator  of  all  things,  whom  we  serve, 
has  opened  for  us  a  passage  into  the  enemies*  camp.  We  are  permit¬ 
ted  at  last  to  receive  among  us  the  Christian  doctrine,  that  dove  so 
long  denied  entrance,  but  which  has  never  ceased  to  watch  for  the 
hour  when  she  might  return.  Be  thou  the  Noah  to  receive  and  shel¬ 
ter  her.”* 


The  Convocation  at  Beme,  and  its  JResuUs. 

For  a  time  subsequent  to  the  conference  at  Baden,  Berne  became 
the  principal  seat  of  the  struggle  between  the  papal  and  reformed 
parties.  The  elections  of  the  year  1527,  placed  a  number  who  fa¬ 
vored  reformation  in  the  larger,  while  some  violent  partisans  of  the 
Pope  were  excluded  from  the  smaller  council.  The  people  were 
urging  upon  them  a  decision  in  reference  to  the  two  mandates  ema¬ 
nating  from  them  in  1523  and  1526,  the  former  in  favor  of  the  free 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  the  latter  in  favor  of  the  Mass,  reverence 
for  images,  and  other  Catholic  superstitions.  The  larger  part  favored 
the  form  of  worship  introduced  at  Zurich.  A  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  the  town,  too,  had  embraced  the  new  views.  Six  of  the  city  com¬ 
panies  (divided  according  to  their  trades),  had  abolished  all  unscrip- 
tural  usages  from  their  churches,  and  three  others  were  prepared  to  fol¬ 
low  their  example ;  of  the  other  six,  the  butchers  only  were  decided 
for  the  Pope ;  other3  were  hesitating.  Many  parishes,  too,  were  ready 
for  the  abolition  of  the  Mass,  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  Scriptural 
mode  of  worship.  The  importance  of  the  question  both  to  themselves 
and  the  other  cantons,  several  of  whom  would  follow  the  lead  of  Berne, 


1  Quoted  by  D’Aubigne,  Book  XL  ad  fin. 
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was  so  great,  it  was  thought  that  another  convocation  of  the  clergy 
should  be  called  to  decide  upon  the  matter.  Accordingly,  in  No¬ 
vember,  the  invitation  was  given  out  to  all  “  Bernese  and  strangers, 
priests  and  laymen,”  to  assemble  there,  at  the  beginning  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  y®nr.  The  Catholic  cantons  immediately  taking  alarm  at  the 
unexpected  position  of  Berne,  and  fearing  the  result  of  the  discussion, 
met  at  Lucerne  to  concert  measures  to  prevent  its  taking  place.  But 
their  opposition,  although  couched  in  terms  friendly  to  Berne,  yet 
contained  menaces  which  rather  confirmed  than  weakened  the  Ber¬ 
nese  in  their  resolution.  Offended  at  the  firmness  of  the  council  oS 
Berne,  they  prohibited  a  free  passage  through  their  territory  to  attend 
this  convocation.  Even  the  emperor  was  desirous  that  the  meeting 
should  at  least  be  postponed. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  were  making  at  Berne  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  convocation.  Both  Oecolampadius  and  Haller  depended 
upon  Zuingli  to  take  the  lead  in  the  discussion.  The  latter  wrote  to 
him :  “  All  look  to  you  for  support  ...  I  do  not  doubt  that  you  will 
come  and  confound  our  enemies.  I  am  too  weak  for  so  great  a  bur¬ 
den  ;  show  me  how  to  acquit  myself  of  the  task  imposed  upon  me,  or 
rather  fulfil  it  yourself.” 

Zuingli  did  not  hesitate  to  comply  with  this  request.  He  felt  too 
sensibly  the  importance  of  this  discussion,  in  enabling  even  Zurich  to 
maintain  her  freedom  of  worship  against  those  cantons  who  were 
ready  to  take  arms  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  Catholic  religion. 
A  considerable  number  of  the  doctors  from  the  neighboring  cantons, 
and  from  Germany,  and  the  rural  clergy  around,  assembled  at  Zurich, 
to  proceed  under  the  same  escort  with  Zuingli.  On  Tuesday,  the  2nd 
of  January,  the  clerical  corps  started  with  three  hundred  men,  chosen 
from  the  companies  of  Zurich,  and  headed  by  a  civil  oflicer.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  declaration  of  some  of  the  enemy,  that  they  would 
go  a  hunting  when  this  game  passed,  and  kill  or  cage  some  of  them, 
they  arrived  at  Berne  on  the  4th,  without  any  considerable  disturb¬ 
ance  on  the  way. 

On  the  7th  of  January  the  discussion  commenced.  Besides  Zuin¬ 
gli,  Oecolampadius  and  Haller,  Pellican,  Collinus  and  Ballinger, 
Capito,  Burer  and  Andrew  Blarer,  and  other  distinguished  men,  were 
present.  The  ecclesiastics  altogether  numbered  about  350.  The 
meeting  continued  nineteen  days,  on  each  of  which,  except  one,  two 
sessions  were  held,  each  opened  by  prayer.  The  most  important 
regulation,  which  the  presidents  solemnly  promised  to  enforce,  was, 
that  no  proof  should  be  admitted  which  m  as  not  taken  from  the  Scrip- 
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tures,  and  no  explanation  of  the  Scriptures,  that  did  not  come  from 
the  Scriptures  themselves.  Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  detail  the 
particulars  of  this  convocation.  Its  influence,  even  during  its  pro¬ 
gress,  was  manifest  to  every  beholder.  In  the  same  pulpit,  where  a 
few  years  before  Samson  had  made  his  arrogant  and  groundless  oflers 
of  expiation  for  him,  Zuingli’s  voice  now  almost  daily  resounded. 
Not  in  vain  did  he  expound  the  oracles  of  truth.  On  one  occasion, 
it  is  said,  when  a  priest  came  in  to  say  Mass  at  one  of  the  altars,  just 
as  Zuingli  entered  the  pulpit,  he  had  the  curiosity  to  hear  what  the 
heretic  would  say.  His  subject  was  the  Eucharist,  and  his  arguments 
were  as  goads  fastened  in  a  sure  place.  The  feelings  of  the  priest 
were  immediately  so  changed,  that  he  laid  his  sacerdotal  robes  on 
the  altar  upon  which  he  was  to  officiate,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitudes,  embraced  the  reformed  doctrines.  The  feast 
of  St.  Vincent -occurred  on  the  22nd,  and  the  question  was  asked  by 
the  canons  whether  they  should  perform  the  regular  service.  It  was 
replied,  that  those  who  received  the  doctrine  of  the  theses  as  discussed 
in  the  meeting,  ought  not  to  say  Mass ;  others  could  proceed  as  usual. 
All  preparation  was  made  for  the  festival ;  the  tapers  were  lighted, 
incense  filled  the  house  of  worship,  but  silence  reigned.  No  suuud 
of  the  voice  of  the  priest,  or  response  of  the  lay-worshipper,  echoed 
from  the  naked  walls.  At  evening  only  the  organist  appeared,  where 
usually  the  vespers  were  chanted  with  great  pomp,  and  played  a  dirge 
over  the  lost  worship,  by  which  he  had  gained  his  bread.  After  he 
had  left,  some  misguided  men,  who  could  not  distinguish  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  superstitious  rites  from  the  intelligent  agent,  broke  the  organ 
to  pieces.  On  the  next  day  only  the  butchers  made  their  appearance 
at  Mass,  with  a  foreign  priest  to  lead  their  devotions,  attended  by  a 
few  poor  scholars  whose  soft  voices  took  the  place  of  the  mutilated 
organ. 

The  convocation  had  now  nearly  finished  its  session.  The  several 
points  at  issue  had  been  fully  discussed,  and  the  two  councils  felt  called 
upon  to  decide  what  action  they  would  take.  Accordingly,  on  the 
27th  of  January,  they  decreed  that  the  Mass  should  no  more  be  cele¬ 
brated.  Forthwith  twenty-five  altars  were  cast  down  and  many  im¬ 
ages  either  mutilated  or  destroyed.  This  aroused  the  few  champions 
of  the  Pope,  and  bitter  and  threatening  words  were  here  and  there 
uttered  through  the  streets.  On  the  next  day,  while  the  fr^^^ents 
of  images  and  altars  were  yet  scattered  about  the  aisles  and  porches, 
Zuingli  entered  the  cathedral  before  an  immense  crowd  and  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  with  much  emotion.  Victory,”  he  said,  “  has 
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declared  for  the  truth,  but  perseverance  alone  can  complete  the  tri¬ 
umph.  Christ  persevered  unto  death.  Ferendo  vincitur  fortuna. . . . 
Behold  these  idols,  behold  them  conquered,  mute  and  shattered  be¬ 
fore  us. . . .  The  gold  you  have  spent  upon  these  foolish  images  must 
henceforward  be  devoted  to  comforting  in  their  misery  the  living 
images  of  God. ...  In  conclusion,  stand  fast  in  the  liberty  wherewith 
Christ  has  made  you  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the  yoke 
of  bondage  (Gal.  5:  1).  Fear  not!  that  God  who  has  enlightened 
you,  will  enlighten  your  confederates  also ;  and  Switzerland  regene¬ 
rated  by  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  flourish  in  righteousness  and  peace.” 
This  appeal,  made  with  the  fervor  for  which  the  oratory  of  Zuingli 
was  distinguished,  was  not  without  its  influence.  Some  opposition 
was  made  on  the  return  of  the  clergy  to  their  respective  abodes. 
But  the  three  hundred  chosen  soldiers  of  Zurich,  emboldened  by  vic¬ 
tory,  soon  dispelled  all  annoyances,  and  on  the  1st  day  of  February, 
Zuingli  reentered  Zurich  as  a  conqueror,  which  he  really  was.  The 
results  in  Berne  need  not  here  be  detailed.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  this  most  influential  and  conservative  canton,  except  the  small 
district  of  the  Upper  Limmenthus,  soon  after  adopted  fully  the  re¬ 
formed  mode  of  worship,  and  passed  rules  and  made  regulations  for 
the  suppression  of  all  kinds  of  vice.  Charity,  too,  here  as  elsewhere 
proved  to  be  the  attendant  of  faith.  Cloisters*  and  monasteries  were 
soon  filled  with  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  maimed.  Learning  was  a 
special  object  of  attention.  “An  extensive  college  was  founded,” 
from  the  resources  of  the  monasteries,  “  and  Hoffmeister,  Meyander 
and  John  Rellicanus  were  immediately  appointed  professors,  the  two 
former  of  divinity,  the  latter  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages.” 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  reformed  had  not  many  struggles 
to  pass  through  in  becoming  fully  settled  in  religious  belief  and  prac¬ 
tice,  both  with  external  and  internal  enemies.  Before  the  close  of 
the  year,  a  spirit  of  revolt,  fostered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Unterwalden, 
their  near  neighbors,  was  everywhere  rife  in  the  valleys  and  hillsides 
of  the  Hasli.  Troops  were  in  readiness  for  their  aid  both  in  Unter¬ 
walden  and  Uri ;  and  if  the  council  had  not  after  some  vacillation 
acted  with  spirit,  the  result  could  not  have  been  other  than  disastrous. 
Indeed,  the  malcontents,  with  eight  hundred  from  Unterwalden,  ac¬ 
tually  marched  to  within  six  leagues  of  Berne,  on  their  way  “  to  re¬ 
establish  the  Pope,  the  idols  and  the  Mass  in  that  rebellious  city.” 
Now  the  right  to  repel  this  invasion  was  without  question.  The 
Bernese  recalled  their  ancient  virtues,  and  to  the  exclamation  of 
Avoyer  d’  Erlack :  “  Let  the  strength  of  the  city  of  Berne  be  in  God 
42* 
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alone,  and  in  the  loyalty  of  its  people,”  the  council  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  people  responded  with  noisy  acclamation.  Troops  forth* 
with  assembled,  the  revolters  and  their  allies  retreated  to  Uiiterlachen 
or  entirely  deserted,  and  scarcely  did  the  first  report  of  musketry 
resound  among  the  neighboring  hills,  before,  in  answer  to  an  address 
from  the  Bernese  commander,  the  insurgents  fell  on  their  knees,  con* 
fessed  their  wrong,  and  sued  for  pardon.  Peace  again  brooded  over 
the  hills  and  valleys,  and  the  eagle  of  Unterlachen,  with  the  wild  goat 
of  Hash,  cowered  before  the  bear  of  Berne.  “  The  Bernese,”  said 
Zuingli,  “  as  Alexander  of  Macedon  in  times  of  old,  have  cut  the 
Gordian  knot  with  courage  and  with  glory.”  ^  The  infiuence  of  this 
proceeding  of  Berne  was  for  the  time  most  happy. 


War  between  Zurich  and  the  Catholic  Cantons ;  Differences  adjusted 

by  Berne. 

The  separation  between  the  reformed  and  Catholic  cantons,  how* 
ever,  was  not  at  all  lessened  by  the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  Unter* 
lachen.  The  Catholic  cantons,  “  enraged  at  the  spread  of  the  reformed 
rehgion,”  and  feainng  that  it  would  soon  gain  the  ascendancy  through* 
out  the  country,  began  a  system  of  more  direct  and  violent  persecu* 
tions.  Fines  and  imprisonment,  torture,  banishment,  were  all  visited 
upon  the  unofiending  head  of  any  one  who  would  not  say  Mass.  The 
clergyman  who  preached  the  reformed  doctrines,  was  fortunate  if  he 
escaped  mutilation,  the  faggots,  or  the  halter.  The  union  of  the  other 
cantons  for  self-defence,  naturally  became  stronger  as  the  rage  of  the 
enemy  increased.  Early  in  the  year  1529,  the  Catholics  took  a  step 
which  was  deemed  an  outrage  not  to  be  overlooked. ,  They  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  brother  of  Charles  V. 
According  to  the  agreement,  all  who  formed  new  sects  among  the 
Sw'iss  people,  should  be  considered  worthy  of  death,  which  should  be 
inflicted,  if  necessary,  by  the  aid  of  Austria.  Six  thousand  foot  sol¬ 
diers  and  four  hundred  horse  Avere  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  Swiss, 
if  they  required  them,  and  the  reformed  cantons  blockaded  and  all 
provisions  intercepted.  As  it  may  be  supposed,  this  alliance  pio* 
duced  not  a  little  consternation,  mingled  with  indignation.  All  the 
cantons  not  included  in  the  alliance,  except  Friburg,  met  in  diet  at 
Zurich,  and  agreed  to  send  a  deputation  to  their  neighbors  to  expos¬ 
tulate  with  them  for  their  violation  of  the  Helvetic  confederacy  in 
this  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  and  to  seek  things  that  make  for  peace. 


^  Epistt.  ii.  p.  243,  quoted  by  D'Aubigne. 
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Bat  they  were  evasively,  insolently  or  violently  received  by  the 
respective  cantons,  and  returned  with  the  feeling  that  nothing  would 
satisfy  but  the  subjugation  or  expulsion  of  the  refoimed.  The  Zu- 
richers  burned  with  indignation  and  rage  at  such  treatment.  They 
were  ready  for  immediate  war.  Even  Zuingli,  as  averse  as  he  had 
shown  himself  to  mercenary  war,  could  not  look  on  and  see  the  fair 
heritage  that  he  had  planted,  overrun  by  the  wild  beast  from  the  wood. 
He  counselled  immediate  preparation  for  a  forcible  defence  of  their 
rights.  The  other  allied  cantons,  and  especially  Berne,  were  unwill* 
ing  to  be  precipitate  in  their  movements.  The  latter  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  prevailed  but  for  an  act  of  violence  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitz,  in  waylaying,  condemning  and  executing  a  pastor  when  on 
his  way  to  preach  to  a  parish  under  the  protection  of  Zurich.  The 
Dames  of  the  pyre  of  the  innocent  man  did  not  rage  more  furiously 
than  the  anger  of  the  Zurichers,  when  the  report  of  this  w’anton  and 
brutal  act  came  to  their  ears.  Zuingli,  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  council 
and  in  the  private  circle,  as  well  as  by  letters,  urged  to  immediate 
and  energetic  action.  “  Let  us,”  he  said,  “  be  firm,  and  fear  not  to 
take  up  arms.  This  peace,  which  some  desire  so  much,  is  not  peace, 
but  war ;  while  the  war  that  we  call  for,  is  not  war,  but  peace.  If 
w'e  shun  it,  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  and  the  ministers’  lives  will  never 
be  secure  among  us.”  Zuingli  did  not  doubt  that  this  contest  would 
lead  to  the  attainment  of  the  object  for  which  he  had  labored  hard 
and  long,  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Switzerland. 
This  it  w'as  that  allui’ed  him  on,  while  the  sense  of  injustice  impelled 
him  forward.  He  was  the  leading,  guiding  spirit  in  Zurich  at  this 
time.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  council, 
drew  up  resolutions,  composed  proclamations,  and  w’rote  letters  for 
them.  Even  the  details  of  warlike  defences  and  the  proper  course 
of  conduct  to  be  pursued  in  reference  to  neighboring  countries,  was 
all  thought  out  and  committed  to  paper  by  him. 

When  the  first  clarion  sounded  the  note  of  war,  as  it  soon  did, 
Zuingli  was  ready  in  person.  The  council  told  him  that  they  did 
not  wish  him  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  especially  as  he  would  be 
singled  out  as  a  particular  object  of  hatred.  But  he  could  not  trust 
this  cause  in  other  hands.  He  knew,  that  the  army  as  well  as  the 
State  without  him,  would  be  as  a  vessel  without  a  pilot.  “  No !”  he 
replied,  “  when  my  brethren  expose  their  lives,  I  will  not  remain 
quietly  at  home  by  my  fireside.  Besides,  the  army  also  requires  a 
watchful  eye  that  looks  continually  around  it.”  On  the  9th  of  June, 
four  thousand  armed  men  marched  forth  from  Zurich,  when,  from  the 
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walls,  towers  and  battlements,  the  eyes  of  fathers,  mothers,  wives 
and  children,  among  whom  was  Anna,  the  pastor’s  wife,  looked  anx¬ 
iously,  though  proudly  forth  upon  their  departing  relatives  and 
friends.  Zurich  went  forth  alone  to  this  contest.  The  army  on  the 
tenth,  at  daybreak,  sent  forth  a  herald  to  proclaim  to  the  men  of  Zug 
the  rupture  of  the  alliance.  A  scene  of  the  utmost  confusion  and 
dismay  followed.  The  forces  of  the  confederate  cantons  had  not 
sufficiently  arrived  to  insure  a  defence  against  the  four  thousand 
from  Zurich.  Just  as  the  first  detachment  was  to  advance  to  the 
attack,  a  horseman  was  seen  pressing  with  all  possible  speed  up  the 
hill  toward  them.  He  was  soon  within  hearing,  and  besought  the 
army  with  tears  to  postpone  their  march  for  a  little  while,  and  he 
woidd  return,  w'ith  God’s  grace,  with  the  propositions  of  an  honora¬ 
ble  peace.  The  character  of  the  man,  who  was  known,  had  sufficient 
influence  to  decide  the  leaders  of  the  army  to  halt,  ^uingli  alone 
had  sufficient  discernment  to  understand  the  reason  of  this  proposal. 
The  king  of  Austria,  just  at  this  time  occupied  with  the  Turks,  could 
not  bring  the  proffered  succor,  and  therefore  present  peace  was  de¬ 
sirable  for  the  hostile  cantons.  When  the  herald  had  turned  to 
depart,  Zuingli  approached  him  and  said :  “  You,  sir,  W'ill  render  to 
God  an  account  for  all  this.  Our  adversaries  are  caught  in  a  sack ; 
on  this  account  they  give  you  sweet  words.  By  and  by  they  will 
fall  upon  us  unawares,  and  there  will  be  none  to  deliver  us.”  The 
herald  replied :  “  I  have  confidence  in  God  that  all  will  go  well. 
Let  each  one  do  his  best.”  The  Zurichers  began  to  pitch  their  tents, 
while  Zuingli  paced  his  own,  in  uneasy  and  anxious  thought,  not 
knowing  what  catastrophe  an  hour  might  bring  ujwn  them. 

Wiiile  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  were  pending  between  the  * 
armies,  the  deputies  of  the  Zurich  council  presented  themselves  to 
make  known  what  Zuingli  had  been  apprehensive  a  delay  might 
bring.  Berne  had  risen  up  to  compel  the  belligerents  to  make  peace, 
and  sent  five  thousand  men  in  arms  to  sustain  their  authority.  This, 
with  the  returning  answer  of  the  herald,  was  enough  to  stagger  any 
one  of  less  firmness,  but  Zuingli  was  not  ready  to  yield.  “  Let  us 
not,”  he  cried,  “  be  staggered ;  our  destiny  depends  upon  our  cour¬ 
age  ;  to-day  they  beg  and  entreat,  and  in  a  month,  when  we  have 
laid  down  our  arms,  they  will  crush  us.  Let  us  stand  firm  in  God. 
Before  all  things  let  us  be  just ;  peace  will  come  after  that.”  In  the 
mean  time  both  armies  were  increased  and  encamped  so  near  each 
other,  that  they  could  call  to  each  other,  and  the  army  of  Zurich 
imparted  in  a  friendly  manner  of  their  abundance  to  the  wants  of  . 
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the  army  of  the  five  cantons.  Zuingli’s  influence  was  most  conspicu¬ 
ous  among  the  troops  of  Zurich.  Everything  was  conducted  with 
the  most  perfect  order.  Every  day  Zuingli  or  some  other  minister 
preached.  No  gaming,  profanity  or  lewdness  was  practised.  Pray¬ 
ers  were  offered  before  each  meal,  and  obedience  to  superiors  was 
nowhere  questioned.  Psalms,  hymns,  national  songs  and  amuse¬ 
ments  which  tended  to  give  strength  and  activity  to  the  body,  were 
everywhere  the  pastime  of  the  soldiers. 

After  the  complaints  on  both  sides  had  been  listened  to,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  decision  of  the  diet  that  had  been  assembled  by  Berne 
at  Arau,  a  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  26th  of  June,  1529.  This 
treaty  was  apparently  favorable  to  the  reformed  party,  although  it 
did  not  guarantee  all  that  Zuingli  desired.  It  stipulated  liberty  of 
conscience,  a  renunciation  of  the  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  the  defray¬ 
ing  of  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  re¬ 
dress  of  some  minor  grievances.  It  was,  however,  hard  for  the  five 
cantons  to  give  up  the  deed  of  the  alliance  with  Austria,  but  they 
were  finally  compelled  to  do  so.  When  the  reading  of  this  document 
was  commenced,  the  bailiff*  of  Glnris  was  so  liidigiiaiil  at  its  treason 
and  luuannesB,  that  he  dtvehed  his  knife  Into  the  parchtueilt  and  cut 
it  to  pieces  in  the  presence  of  the  army.  Bullinger  expressed  his 
feelings  about  it  in  few  but  significant  words :  “  It  was  not  Swiss.” 

The  troops  of  Zurich  returned  in  triumph  to  their  homes.  But 
the  deeper  insight  of  Zuingli  did  not  allow  him  to  join  in  the  general 
rejoicing.  The  most  that  his  inclination  not  to  seem  obstinate  could 
allow  him  to  say,  was :  “  I  hope  that  we  bring  back  an  honorable 
peace  to  our  dwellings.  It  was  not  to  shed  blood  that  we  set  out.” 
But  in  the  midst  of  the  rejoicings  of  his  fellow-citizens  he  could  not 
refrain  from  using  the  almost  prophetic  words :  “  This  peace  which 
you  consider  a  triumph,  you  will  soon  repent  of,  striking  your  breasts.” 
The  hymn  that  he  composed  at  this  time,  being  burdened  in  spirit,  has 
often  resounded  among  his  native  mountains  and  echoed  from  palace 
to  cottage  in  the  Swiss  valleys. 


The  Conference  at  Marburg  between  LtUher  and  Zuingli. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  September  of  this  year  (1529),  that  the 
conference  at  Marburg  w^  held  between  Luther,  Melanchthon  and 
their  coadjutors,  and  Zuingli,  Oecolampadius  and  others  of  the  Swiss 
theologians.  We  cannot  do  justice  to  Zuingli,  without  here  giving 
a  brief  outline  of  the  controversy  that  occasioned  this  conference. 
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Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  characteristic  of  the  German  and  Swiss 
reformers  than  the  way  in  which  their  views  in  reference  to  the 
Eucharist  became  established  and  were  defended.  Luther,  in  1519, 
had  attempted  to  reform  the  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist.  He  then 
said :  “  I  go  to  the  sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  supper,  and  I  there  receive 
a  sign  from  God  that  Christ’s  righteousness  and  passion  justify  me ; 
such  is  the  use  of  the  sacrament.”  Precisely  what  he  meant  may  be 
doubtful,  and  probably  his  own  views  were  not  so  fully  established  as 
at  a  later  day ;  but  he  was  understood  as  advocating  the  same  doctrine 
which  Zuingli  subsequently  maintained :  that  the  bread  and  the  wine 
are  merely  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  The  abuses  (rf 
the  Anabaptists  seem  to  have  called  forth  from  Zuingli  a  renunciation 
of  the  doctrine  that  he  had  been  supposed  to  hold,  accompanied  with 
the  most  violent  and  unreasonable  invectives  against  the  Sacramen* 
tarians,  as  he  termed  the  Swiss  divines. 

Zuingli  early  doubted  in  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantia> 
tion,  but  with  characteristic  prudence  and  good  sense,  he  did  not  feel 
justified  in  attacking  a  dogma  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of  men, 
and  on  which  so  many  religious  usages  and  feelings  were  based,  until 
he  was  himself  perfectly  assured  of  its  erroneousnese,  and  could  both 
refute  it  from  Scripture  and  substantiate  the  true  doctrine.  His  mis¬ 
sion  was  not  to  throw  down  merely,  but  to  build  again  upon  an  im¬ 
perishable  foundation.  Before  1525,  he  maintained  in  his  sermons 
the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  the  bread  and  wine  were  the  actual 
body  and  blood  of  Christ,  and  in  that  year,  as  has  been  before  stated, 
in  his  “  Commentary  on  True  and  False  Religion,”  he  established 
fully  his  belief  that  the  symbols  undergo  no  supernatural  change  in 
the  Eucharist.  In  1527  he  again  felt  called  upon  to  take  his  pen  in 
order  to  answer  “the  excellent  Martin  Luther.”  He  replied  to 
heated  and  violent  words  with  the  coolness,  not  to  say  haughty  calm- 
uess,  of  one  who  was  sure  of  his  position,  and  was  prepared  to  defend 
it  against  any  opposition.  Pamphlet  followed  pamphlet  without  avail, 
since  Zuingli’s  calm  reasoning  had  as  little  influence  with  the  impet¬ 
uous  Luther,  as  the  mystical  and  subtle  attempt  of  Luther  to  hold  a 
middle  way  between  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish  church  and  the 
Swiss  reformers,  did  with  him  whose  only  source  of  appeal  was  the 
word  of  God  interpreted  by  the  proper  use  of  reason  and  common 
.  sense. 

A  rupture  seemed  inevitable  between  the  parties  of  the  reformers. 
Already,  indeed,  the  Saxons  and  a  great  part  of  northern  Germany 
were  declaring  for  Luther,  while  th^  Swiss  and  several  of  the  imperial 
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cities  were  ready  to  follow  Zuingli.  The  Catholics  in  Germany  were 
also  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  this  discord,  which  they  were 
zealously  fomenting,  in  order  that  they  might  be  enabled  to  suppress 
the  two  parties  one  after  another.  The  landgrave  of  Hesse  per¬ 
ceived  the  danger  w’hich  threatened  the  Protestants,  and  immediately 
exerted  himself  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation.  But  when  he  found 
that  he  availed  nothing,  he  formed  a  design  of  confronting  the  two 
chief  antagonists  with  one  another,  hoping  thus  to  procure  the  agree¬ 
ment  which  he  had  hitherto  labored  for  in  vain.  He  accordingly 
invited  them  to  his  town  of  Marburg  with  such  friends  as  they  would 
choose  to  bring  with  them.  At  first,  Zuingli,  wdth  the  manly,  open 
and  daring  spirit  which  he  ever  exhibited,  assented  to  the  land¬ 
grave’s  request.  Still,  for  a  time  he  seemed  likely  to  be  detained. 
The  danger  to  him  of  passing  from  Zurich  to  Marburg,  through  the 
territory  of  the  enemies  of  the  reformation,  w'as  not  doubted  even  by 
the  landgrave.  He  accordingly  promised  an  escort  from  Strasburg 
to  Hesse.  But  this  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  Zurichers.  Zuin¬ 
gli,  who  would  have  gone  through  fire  and  water,  if  the  prospect  of 
aiding  the  reform  had  been  before  him,  entreated  the  council  to  per¬ 
mit  him  to  go.  “  Be  assured,”  said  he,  “  if  w^e  doctors  meet  face  to 
face,  the  splendor  of  truth  will  illuminate  our  eyes.”  But  the  council 
positively  refused  the  request. 

Zuingli  considered  the  matter  conscientiously,  and  decided  that  the 
welfare  of  all  Christendom  was  in  jeopardy,  and  that  his  own  private 
interests  and  those  of  Zurich  ought  not  to  come  into  the  account. 
He  therefore  desired  to  take  the  responsibility  of  going  to  Marburg, 
confiding  in  that  Being  who  never  abandons  those  that  put  their  trust 
in  him.  On  the  night  of  the  31st  of  August,  he  and  Collin,  the  Greek 
professor,  mounted  two  horses,  hired  for  the  purpose,  and,  without 
even  informing  his  family  of  his  destination,  lest  they  should  be  anx¬ 
ious  for  his  safety,  set  off  at  full  speed  towards  Basle.  Before  leav¬ 
ing,  how'ever,  he  addressed  a  note  to  the  two  councils,  saying :  “  If  I 
leave  without  informing  you,  it  is  not  because  I  despise  your  authority, 
most  wise  lords ;  but  because,  knowing  the  love  you  bear  towards  me, 
I  foresee  that  your  anxiety  will  oppose  my  going.”  This  he  sent  to 
the  burgomaster,  with  a  new  and  more  urgent  request  from  the 
landgrave,  which  arrived  at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  was  pen¬ 
ning  the  above  lines  to  the  council.  His  absence  was  known  the  next 
day,  and  gave  occasion  to  the  greatest  rejoicing  among  his  enemies, 
who  circulated  various  reports  in  respect  to  his  absence.  “  The  devil 
has  seized  him  bodily  and  carried  him  off,”  says  one ;  “  No,  he  has 
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run  away  with  a  pack  of  scoundrels,”  says  another ;  and  a  third,  was 
sure  “  he  had  been  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  at  Brack.” 
The  council,  moved  more  by  the  mild  and  conscientious  decision  of 
Zuingli,  than  by  the  request  of  the  landgrave,  now  approved  of  the 
step  which  he  had  taken,  and  appointed  one  of  the  councillors  to 
attend  him,  who  forthwith  departed  with  his  servant,  and  an  armed 
guard.  In  six  days  Zuingli  embarked  at  Basle,  where  he  had  safely 
arrived,  with  Oecolampadius  and  a  company  of  merchants  for  Stras- 
burg.  After  remaining  a  little  time  at  the  latter  place,  and  coun¬ 
selling  the  magistrates  in  regard  to  resisting  the  power  of  Rome  and 
strengthening  their  own  little  community  in  the  true  faith,  he  started 
with  his  friends  for  Marburg,  escorted  by  forty  Hessian  cavaliers. 
Tlyeir  way  was  over  mountains  and  through  valleys,  but  by  taking 
secret  and  safe  paths  they  arrived  at  Marburg  without  molestation 
or  injury. 

We  must  now  look  for  a  moment  at  the  reception  given  to  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  landgrave  in  Germany.  “  Luther  at  first,”  says  D’Au- 
bigne,  ^  discovered  leagues  and  battles  behind  this  pretended  concord, 
and  rejected  it.”  Then  both  he  and  Melanchthon  were  suspicious  of 
the  influence  of  the  Zuinglians  over  the  landgrave.  The  reason  which 
they  gave  for  this  influence  was  certainly  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Zuingli ;  “  Their  error  is  of  such  a  nature  that  acute  minds  are  easily 
tainted  with  it.  Reason  loves  what  it  understands,  particularly  when 
learned  men  clothe  their  ideas  in  a  Scriptural  dress.”  In  fact  they 
tried  every  means  to  avoid  this  conference.  They  desired  the  elector 
to  prohibit  their  going,  but  in  vain ;  they  were  compelled  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Philip,  and  arrived  at  Marburg  on  the  30th  of 
September,  the  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Swiss  delegation.  Both 
parties  were  invited  to  the  castle  of  Philip  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
closer  contact,  and  were  there  entertained  in  a  princely  manner. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  the  landgrave,  the  different  parties 
were  brought  together  for  private  conference  before  the  public  dis¬ 
cussion.  Luther  was  closeted  with  Oecolampadius,  and  Zuingli  with 
Melanchthon,  it  not  being  deemed  expedient  yet  to  confront  the  two 
principal  antagonists.  They  commenced  the  colloquy  early  in  the 
morning,  and  when  the  dinner  hour  arrived,  they  were  yet  closely 
engaged  in  discussion.  After  dinner  Zuingli  and  Melanchthon  again 
renewed  the  discussion.  The  “Zurich  doctor”  in  order  to  hold  the 
“Wittenberg  professor”  who,  he  said,  escaped  him  like  an  eel  and 
was  of  Protean  forms,  took  his  pen  and  committed  to  writing  what 
Melanchthon  dictated,  and  gave  his  answer  in  writing.  Thus  they 
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passed  the  afternoon  in  preparation  for  the  general  conference.  This 
Zuingli  wished  to  be  public,  but  Luther  objected,  and  finally  all  were 
excluded  but  “  the  princes,  nobles,  deputies  and  theologians.”  IMany 
who  had  assembled  from  various  places  in  Germany  and  Switzerland, 
were  much  disappointed  at  this  exclusion,  but  were  compelled  to 
submit. 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  2nd  of  October,  the  landgrave,  in  citi¬ 
zen’s  dress,  seated  himself  with  his  court  beneath  the  Gothic  arches 
of  an  ancient  hall  in  his  castle.  Before  him,  at  a  table,  Luther,  Me- 
lanchthon,  Zuingli  and  Oecolampadius  took  their  places,  w'iih  their 
followers  behind  them.  Luther,  as  he  approached  the  tablC)  tot)k  a 
piece  of  chalk  and  slowly  wrote  upon  the  velvet  cloth :  Hoc  est  cor¬ 
pus  meum.  Zuingli  took  his  place  without  ostentation  or  parade. 
The  discussion  began  between  Luther  and  Oecolampadius,  but  soon 
passed  from  the  latter  to  Zuingli.  It  is  not  possible  to  trace  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  this  conference.  It  may  be  found  at  length  in  various  his¬ 
tories  of  the  reformation.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  Luther  exhibited 
some  of  his  worst  traits  of  character  during  this  discussion ;  and  where 
Zuingli  used  reason,  he  had  recourse  to  dogmatic  assertion.  ‘‘This 
is  my  body,”  he  would  reiterate  with  violent  asseverations,  although 
he  knew  or  ought  to  have  known  that  it  was  merely  begging  the 
question,  since  the  meaning  of  the  passage  was  the  point  in  discussion. 
In  respect  to  argument,  we  cannot  question  that  Zuingli’s  clear  head, 
coolness  and  self-command  gave  him  great  advantage  over  his  antag¬ 
onist.  In  spirit,  the  most  zealous  defender  of  Luther  must,  it  seems 
to  us,  yield  the  preference  to  Zuingli.  It  is  true,  he  carried  a  little 
of  roughness  of  expression  from  his  native  mountains,  but  we  cannot 
see  anything  which  does  not  exhibit  a  sincere  desire  for  an  honorable 
conciliation,  or  any  desire  to  maintain  his  own  positions  when  they 
were  not  in  accordance  with  Scripture.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that 
there  is  a  baldness  in  the  expressions  that  Zuingli  uses  in  explanation 
of  his  views,  which  strikes  coldly  upon  the  heart  glowing  with  warmth 
of  feeling  toward  the  Saviour  of  sinners  for  the  gift  of  his  body  and 
blood  as  an  atonement  for  sin ;  and  yet  who  could  intelligently  believe, 
in  accordance  with  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Luther,  that  the  body 
of  Christ  is  drawn  down  into  the  sacramental  emblems,  so  that  the 
very  substance  of  it  is  received  by  the  communicant  ? 

The  landgrave  was  exceedingly  disappointed  that  the  conference 
was  likely  to  end  in  even  a  further  separation  of  the  two  parlies  of 
the  reformed  church,  and  did  everything  in  his  power,  by  entreaty, 
warning  and  exhortation  in  private,  to  effect  a  union ;  but  in  vain. 
VoL.  IX.  No.  '6b.  43 
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When  was  the  sturdy  German  ever  known  to  yield  when  he  had 
taken  his  stand  ?  The  determined  spirit  that  enabled  him  to  accom¬ 
plish  so  much  for  the  reformation,  had  now  taken  an  unfortunate 
direction,  and  its  consequences  are  felt  to  this  day. 


Renewed  Hostilities^  Conflict^  Defeat,  'the  Death  of  Zuingti. 

The  cessation  of  hostilities  by  the  treaty  of  the  26th  of  June,  1529, 
teturned  Zuingli  again  to  his  more  immediate  duties  as  preacher  of 
the  Gospel,  and  pastor  of  his  flock.  “  His  eye  and  his  arm  were 
everywhere.”  He  preached  daily,  and  his  house  was  constantly  open 
for  consultation,  for  the  clearing  away  of  difficulties,  exposition  of 
difficult  passages  of  Scripture,  for  consolation  to  those  in  trouble. 
“The  sweetness  of  his  disposition,  too,  and  the  holiness  of  bis  life, 
gave  an  efficacy  to  his  words  which  few  could  resist.”  As  a  natural 
consequence  of  these  labors,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  all  by 
the  late  triumph  of  free  principles,  the  cause  of  the  reformed  was 
everywhere  strengthened.  Aggressions  were  not  nnfrequently  made 
by  those  desirous  of  extending  the  principles  of  reform,  upon  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  Five  cantons,  perhaps  not  alw'ays  in  the  most  judicious 
manner,  yet  with  the  best  intentions,  and  with  unquestioned  success. 
These  cantons,  which  had  rebelled  against  the  treaty  that  circum¬ 
stances  forced  upon  them,  now  began  to  gnash  their  teeth  in  anger. 
The  persecution  of  the  Protestants  commenced  anew.  The  gulf  that 
separated  the  two  parties,  was  daily  deepening  and  widening.  The 
victims  of  intolerance  appealed  to  Zurich  for  protection  and  aid. 
Zuingli  could  not  resist  such  an  appeal.  His  eloquence  again  re¬ 
sounded  in  the  senate-chamber.  “  These  are  Swiss,”  said  he,  “  w'hom 
a  faction  is  attempting  to  deprive  of  a  portion  of  the  liberty  transmit¬ 
ted  to  them  by  their  ancestors.  If  it  w’ould  be  unjust  to  force  our 
adversaries  to  abolish  the  Catholic  religion  from  among  them ;  it  is 
no  less  so,  to  imprison,  to  banish  and  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  pro¬ 
perty,  because  their  consciences  have  urged  them  to  embrace  opinions 
which  they  think  true.”^  The  senate  of  Zurich,  influenced  by  this 
appeal,  not  only  offered  an  asylum  in  their  midst  for  the  persecuted, 
but  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  other  cantons  against  their  violation 
of  the  previous  treaty,  which  forbade  compulsion  in  matters  pertain¬ 
ing  to  religion.  But  things  were  continually  growing  worse  and 
w'orse.  A  meeting  of  the  cities  in  favor  of  the  reformed  religion  was 
called.  They  met  first  in  February,  1531,  at  Basle,  and  in  March  at 
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Zurich.  The  latter  city  was  in  favor  of  an  immediate  appeal  to  arms, 
but  Berne  plead  for  a  diet  of  all  the  cantons,  and  finally  carried  the 
measure.  The  10th  of  April  was  appointed,  and  the  meeting  was  to 
be  held  at  Baden.  The  evangelical  cantons  assembled,  but  were 
still  divided  in  opinion.  Zuingli  maintained  that  the  rupture  of  the 
alliance  on  the  part  of  the  Five  cantons,  and  their  “unheard-of  in¬ 
sults”  called  loudly  for  decisive  action,  before  the  emperor  should 
have  done  with  the  Turks,  when  he  would  be  ready  to  assist  their  ene¬ 
mies  who  had  renewed  their  alliance  with  him.  The  deputies  again 
separated  without  definitive  action.  Zuingli  raised  his  voice  anew, 
with  a  power  that  was  not  to  be  contained  within  the  walls  of  the 
church  in  which  he  stood ;  it  penetrated  the  council  chamber,  and  waa 
heard  in  the  hovel  and  in  ceiled  houses.  Before  April  had  passed, 
a  deputation  was  sent  from  Zurich  to  all  the  allied  cities  to  lay  before 
them  the  grievances  and  abuses  of  the  Five  cantons,  and  to  demand 
of  them  a  careful  and  immediate  decision  as  to  what  should  be  done. 
The  advice  of  Berne  was  finally  adopted.  An  armed  intervention  is 
richly  deserved,  say  they,  but  we  fear  the  interference  of  Austria  and 
Italy;  our  crops  will  be  destroyed,  and  innocent  men  will  fall  with 
the  guilty.  Let  us  rather  than  take  up  arms,  close  our  markets 
against  them,  and  cut  of  all  intercourse  with  them.  They  will  thus 
appreciate  our  value  to  them,  and  be  disposed  to  bring  about  an  adjust¬ 
ment  of  difficulties.  Zurich  was  warm  in  its  opposition  to  this  course 
of  proceeding,  and  Zuingli  repudiated  it  as  neither  humane  nor  likely 
to  be  successful.  It  would  only  irritate,  not  soften,  and  would  give 
time  for  preparation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  Now  as  ever,  when 
the  judgment  respecting  the  result  of  a  course  of  conduct  was  in  ques¬ 
tion,  Zuingli  was  right.  The  effects  of  this  blockade  were  no  sooner 
felt,  than  “  one  general  cry  of  indignation  arose  among  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Five  cantons.”  War  would  have  ensued  forthwith,  if  the 
interest  of  the  Catholics  had  not  favored  delay.  The  reformed  can¬ 
tons  were  not  prepared  for  this  effect  upon  their  enemies,  and  began 
to  be  at  variance  among  themselves.  Some  blamed  the  inaction  that 
had  given  new  strength  to  their  enemies.  Others  reproached  Zuingli 
with  stirring  up  civil  war  by  his  defence  of  the  persecuted.  The 
Catholics,  too,  took  occasion  to  foster  the  discontents  against  Zuingli, 
and  thus  weaken  his  infiuence.  His  wise  and  active  counsels  they 
most  of  all  feared,  and  would  if  possible  counteract.  It  is  not  strange 
that  they  in  some  degree  succeeded.  More  than  human  wisdom  and 
influence  would  have  been  required,  to  rebuke  sin,  censure  wrong 
and  restrain  sensual  indulgence  as  Zuingli  had  done,  without  some 
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enemies.  He  was  sensible  of  the  secret  opposition  to  him,  and,  as  it 
was  of  a  nature  not  to  allow  a  publio  defence,  he  began  to  think  that 
his  usefulness  would  be  impeded,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  leave 
Zurich.  His  determination  was  communicated  to  the  council  in  July, 
1531,  in  the  following  words:  “For  eleven  years  I  have  announced 
to  you  the  Gospel  in  all  its  purity,  as  became  a  faithful  pastor.  I 
have  spared  neither  exhortations,  nor  reprimands,  nor  warnings;  I 
have  represented  to  you  on  many  occasions  how  great  a  misfortune 
it  would  be  to  all  Switzerland  that  you  should  again  allow  yourselves 
to  be  guided  by  those  whose  ambition  is  their  God.  You  have  made 
no  account  of  my  remonstrances.  I  see  introduced  into  the  council, 
men  destitute  of  morality  and  religion,  who  have  nothing  in  view  but 
their  own  interest;  who  are  enemies  of  evangelical  doctrine,  and 
zealous  partisans  of  our  advei’saries.  These  are  the  men  who  are 
now  listened  to,  and  who  have  the  sole  direction  of  affairs.  As  long 
as  you  act  in  this  manner,  no  good  is  to  be  hoped  for;  and,  since  it  is 
to  me  that  all  our  misfortunes  are  attributed,  though  none  of  my 
counsels  are  followed,  I  demand  my  dismission,  and  will  go  and  seek 
an  asylum  elsewhere.”^ 

This  determination,  so  sudden  and  unexpected,  found  neither 
friends  nor  enemies  prepared  for  it.  But  the  council  immediately 
sent  a  deputation  to  urge  him,  by  all  the  motives  of  friendship 
and  patriotism,  to  relinquish  his  purpose.  But  he  w'as  not  to  be 
moved  by  such  arguments.  He  stood  like  a  rock,  and  would  have 
done  so  until  his  dying  day,  if  more  powerful  motives  had  not  been 
presented.  The  blow  that  would  be  given  the  reformation  by  the 
step  he  was  now  taking,  was  then  explained  to  him,  and  he  at  once 
relented,  and  promised  to  remain  and  labor  on  as  in  former  days. 
But  union  was  never  reinstated  in  the  council. 

In  the  meantime,  France  attempted  to  bring  the  contending  cantons 
to  an  agreement ;  but  in  vain.  The  diet  was  again  the  only  remain¬ 
ing  hope.  It  convened  five  times  in  a  little  mox’e  than  two  months, 
from  June  18th  to  August  23d.  But  the  Five  cantons  would  not 
listen  to  any  propositions  before  the  law  of  non-intercourse  was 
j*epealed ;  and  Zurich  and  Berne  would  not  rescind  that,  until  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  made  free  throughout  Switzerland. 
Zurich  was  constantly  becoming  more  undecided  and  vacillating ;  and 
from  this  Zuingli  augured  unfavorably  both  for  the  cause,  and  for 
himself.  Still,  his  courage  was  proof  against  all  opposition  and  dis¬ 
couragement.  He  was  conscientiously  walking  in  the  path  of  duty 
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and  could  not  be  turned  aside.  He  felt  little  anxiety  for  himself. 
His  great  solicitude  was  for  the  cause  which  he  had  espoused.  He 
writes :  ‘‘  In  vain  do  you  attempt  to  divert  me  from  my  career,  by 
reminding  me  of  the  tragical  end  of  those  who  have  preceded  me ; 
your  predictions  cannot  inspire  me  with  dismay ;  I  will  not  deny  my 
Saviour  before  men,  etc.  Whatever  may  be  my  fate,  I  know  that 
truth  will  triumph  even  when  my  bones  shall  long  have  been  reduced 
to  dust.  We  ought  to  regard  ourselves  as  instruments  in  the  hand  of 
the  Most  High.  We  may  be  broken,  but  his  will  shall  nevertheless 
be  accomplished.  Let  us  shun  neither  the  dangers  nor  the  sufferings 
necessary  to  reestablish  Christianity  in  its  ancient  purity,  even  though 
we  ourselves  should  never  enjoy  its  restoration,  but  should  resemble 
those  warriors  whose  eyes  have  closed  forever  before  they  have  be¬ 
held  the  victory  purchased  by  their  blood.  There  is  a  God  in  heaven 
who  beholds  and  judges  the  combatants ;  there  are  men  on  earth  who 
will  reap  the  fruit  of  our  labors,  when  we  shall  have  obtained  their 
recompense  in  a  better  w  orld.”  ^ 

While  things  were  in  this  most  unsatisfactory  state  at  Zurich, 
Zuingli  w'ith  two  attendants  went  writh  the  utmost  precaution  at  night 
to  Bremgarten  to  consult  w’ith  Bullinger  and  the  two  deputies  from 
Berne.  This  caution  w'as  necessary,  since  if  the  Catholics  should  know 
of  Zuingli’s  presence  there,  he  could  not  hope  to  escape  violence. 
His  words  were  most  solemn  and  impressive  on  that  night,  and  but 
little  hope  was  in  them.  He  seemed  to  look  forward  to  disaster, 
whatever  course  might  be  taken.  The  Bernese  were  filled  with 
agitation,  and  promised  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  sustain  the  sink¬ 
ing  cause.  Before  daybreak,  Zuingli  and  the  others  Avho  had  been 
consulting  with  him,  accompanied  by  Bullinger,  might  have  been 
seen  threading  their  way  through  the  deserted  streets,  in  the  direction 
of  the  gate  tow'ard  Zurich.  The  silence  which  precedes  intense 
action,  was  in  their  steps ;  and  their  faces,  though  calm,  were  bur¬ 
dened  with  care  and  solicitude.  The  warmth  of  Zuingli’s  nature 
shone  out  in  the  darkness  of  this  night.  He  felt  that  he  was  taking 
a  final  adieu  of  his  former  pupil  and  friend.  Three  several  times  he 
repeated  farewell  greetings,  and  with  gushing  tears  gave  him  a  part¬ 
ing  blessing.  “  Oh,  my  dear  Henry  !  ”  said  he,  “  may  God  protect 
you !  Be  faithful  to  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  to  his  church,”  At 
the  separation  an  omen  appeared  to  the  soldiers,  which,  when  de¬ 
scribed  to  Bullinger,  filled  him  with  sorrow,  as  foreshadowing  the 
death  of  his  friend. 
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Sadness  and  gloom  seemed  to  envelop  the  reformer  more  and 
more  at  every  step,  bat  the  light  from  within  and  from  above  shone 
upon  and  enlivened  his  path.  Ilis  words  of  tire  no  longer  softened 
the  stony  hearts  of  his  people.  They  were  more  and  more  indis¬ 
posed  to  active  measures.  His  cry  of  anguish  was  uttered,  and  he 
already  saw  his  flock  scattered  and  tom  by  the  beasts  of  prey  that 
were  lying  in  wait  for  them.  “  They  will  give  thee,  O  Zurich,  thy 
reward  ;  they  will  strike  thee  on  the  head,  but  God  will  not  the  less 
preserve  his  word.”  Omens  of  ill  were  seen  by  one  and  another  in 
Zurich,  and  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  until  all  bat  Zuingli  were 
in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  consternation.  Blood  flowing,  phan¬ 
toms  clothed  in  white,  banners  floating  in  the  clouds,  and  other  nno- 
sual  phenomena  in  the  heavens  above  and  in  the  earth  beneath,  por¬ 
tended,  it  was  thought,  the  direst  calamity.  Even  a  comet  made  its 
appearance  in  the  sky,  with  some  manifestations  not  understood  by 
the  popular  star-gazers  of  the  age.  Zuingli  himself,  such  was  the 
spirit  of  the  time,  seemed  rather  to  contemplate  with  calmness  the 
result  of  the  premonitions  than  to  reject  the  warnings.  “  This  omi¬ 
nous  globe,”  said  he,  alluding  to  the  meteor,  “  is  come  to  light  the 
path  that  leads  to  my  grave.  I  must  yield  up  my  life,  and  many 
other  good  men  will  fall  with  me.  I  see  great  calamities  in  the  fu¬ 
ture;  the  truth  and  the  church  will  mourn,  but  Christ  will  not  aban¬ 
don  us.”  Thus  Zuingli  often  expressed  the  certainty  of  his  own  death, 
and  the  defeat  of  the  reformed  cantons ;  yet  the  shadow  of  a  doubt 
does  not  seem  to  have  crossed  his  mind,  that  the  course  that  they  were 
taking  was  the  only  one  which  would  be  approved  by  the  Master 
whom  he  served,  and  which  out  of  the  midst  of  evil  would  educe  good. 

While  inactivity  was  the  watchword  at  Zurich,  preparations  were 
making  with  the  utmost  diligence  and  secrecy  in  the  Five  can¬ 
tons.  Means  were  taken  to  ensure  the  concealment  of  their  purposes 
and  actions.  The  silence  of  a  summer  noon  seemed  to  have  settled 
down  upon  hill  and  valley.  At  length  a  whispering  breeze  came 
over  the  towns  and  villages  of  Zurich,  betokening  a  rising  tempest. 
But  the  people  saw  nothing  unusual  in  it.  It  had  not,  however, 
swept  over  one  cheek  without  sending  the  blood  to  the  heart,  al¬ 
though  a  stouter  heart  never  beat.  One  eye  had  discerned  in  the 
black  cloud  that  was  hanging  over  them,  the  thunderbolt  that  was 
ready  to  fall  upon  their  defenceless  heads.  At  length  on  the  8th  of 
October  a  messenger  appeared,  and  announced  that  two  days  before, 
the  banner  of  Lucerne  was  floating  in  the  great  square,  and  before 
another  sun  had  descended  far  in  the  western  heavens,  the  troops  of  the 
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Five  cantons  would  be  in  the  disputed  territory  of  the  bailiwicks. 
This  report  was  not  believed  by  the  councils,  but  they  thought  fit  to 
dispatch  a  messenger  to  reconnoitre.  He  crept  stealthily  upon  Zug, 
and  heard  the  beating  drum  and  saw  the  rushing  to  arms.  He  hur¬ 
ried  back  with  all  possible  speed,  and  made  his  report.  Still,  but  a 
few  members  of  the  council  assembled,  saying :  The  Five  cantons 
are  only  making  a  little  noise  to  frighten  us  icto  raising  the  blockade ; 
so  true  is  it,  that  quern  Deus  vult  perdere,  prius  dementat. 

The  troops,  as  il^  proved,  were  actually  on  their  way  to  Zurich,  and 
repeated  messengers  at  length  so  aroused  the  councillors,  that  they 
came  together  before  dawn  on  the  following  day.  Before  they  sep¬ 
arated,  it  was  announced  that  a  detachment  of  the  army  had  seized 
upon  a  town  in  the  free  territory,  and  the  main  body  was  concentrat¬ 
ing  at  Baar,  not  far  from  Cappel,  the  first  town  in  Zurich  toward 
Zug.  Now  terror  sat  upon  every  face.  The  war  had  actually  be¬ 
gun,  and  no  preparation  had  been  made  on  the  part  of  Zurich.  Six 
hundred  men  with  six  guns  w'ere  dispatched  to  Cappel,  under  Gal- 
dec,  whose  brother  w^s  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  and  w’ho  was 
commanded  to  act  only  oji  the  defensive.  Still  irresolution  kept 
possession  of  the  council,  and  the  utmost  exertions  of  Zuingli  and 
others,  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to  have  the  tocsin  sounded  to 
call  the  citizens  to  arms,  until  seven  in  the  evening.  The  terrors  of 
the  following  night,  dark,  stormy,  with  an  earthquake  at  nine  o’clock, 
which  violently  shook  the  city,  the  clashing  of  armor,  the  ringing  of 
alarm-bells,  the  clang  of  the  w’ar-trumpet,  the  cries  of  women  and 
children,  with  stratagems,  treasons,  and  discontented  murmurings, 
were  heart-sickening,  and  foreboded  the  terrible  calamity  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  At  ten  o’clock  on  the  following  morning,  only  seven 
hundred  men  were  under  arms  ;  and  when  subseijuent  delay  ensued, 
two  hundred  of  these  sallied  forth  in  confusion,  and  the  remainder 
were  ready  to  march  about  eleven,  A.  M.  Zuingli  receives  orders 
to  accompany  this  cavalcade.  He  does  not  hesitate,  although  assured 
that  he  is  going  to  his  grave.  His  impatient  horse  stood  champing 
the  bit  and  pawing  the  ground  at  his  door,  while  the  last  affectionate 
farewell  was  said  to  his  wife,  children  and  friends.  He  is  soon  in 
the  saddle,  and  loving  eyes  follow'  his  retreating  steps  for  the  last 
time.  They  had  not  been  a  long  time  on  the  march,  before  the  sound 
of  the  cannon  indicated  that  the  battle  had  already  begun,  and  Zuin¬ 
gli  impatient  to  bring  succor  to  those  who  must  now  be  in  such  im¬ 
minent  peril,  proposed  to  the  officers  to  increase  the  speed  of  their 
horses.  Let  us,”  he  said,  “  hasten  our  march,  or  we  shall  perhaps 
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arrive  too  late.  As  for  me,  I  will  go  and  join  mj  brethren.  I  will 
assist  in  saving  them,  or  we  will  die  together.”'  All  were  encour¬ 
aged  by  this  exhortation  to  press  on,  and  they  arrived  at  the  battle¬ 
ground,  three  leagues  from  Zurich,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  - 
It  appeared  that  the  Catholics,  not  knowing  the  numbers  of  their 
enemy,  had  not  hazarded  a  general  battle,  but  when  they  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  reconnoitred  to  learn  the  small  number  with  whom  they  had 
to  contend,  put  their  whole  force,  8000,  in  motion  against  the  little 
handful  of  Zurichers,  scarcely  1500  in  number.  I  have  not  the  heart 
to  follow  step  by  step  the  progress  of  this  battle.  At  first,  animated 
by  the  exhortations  of  Zuingli,  the  troops  of  Zurich  gained  some  ad¬ 
vantage,  but  it  was  momentary.  Their  front  ranks  were  soon  mown 
down,  and  the  rout  became  general.  Zuingli  w'as  at  his  post  in  the 
thickest  of  the  conflict,  with  his  helmet  on  his  head,  and  his  sword  by 
his  side,  as  was  customary  with  the  chaplain  of  the  Swiss  troops. 
He  did  not,  however,  make  use  of  his  arms.  Soon  after  the  battle 
commenced,  while  he  was  stooping  to  console  a  dying  soldier,  a 
stone  hurled  by  a  vigorous  arm  struck  him  upon  the  head  and  closed 
his  lips,  though  not  in  death.  He  again  rallied  his  sinking  ener¬ 
gies  and  devoted  himself  anew  to  his  work.  Again  and  again  was 
he  struck  down,  but  the  spirit  strong  within  him  w'ould  not  yield. 
The  fourth  stroke  from  a  lance  under  his  chin  soon  proved  fatal. 
Darkness  was  fast  creeping  over  his  eyes.  But  one  more  effort 
brought  him  upon  his  knees.  He  felt  and  dimly  saw  his  life-blood 
pouring  from  his  wounds,  but  strong  in  faith  he  turned  his  now  nearly 
sightless  eyeballs  to  heaven,  and  exclaimed  in  confident  trust :  “  Is 
this  any  evil  ?  They  can  indeed  kill  the  body,  but  they  cannot  kill 
the  soul.”  He  had  scarcely  uttered  these  his  last  words  when  he  fell 
backward.  It  was  in  this  condition,  under  a  tree  in  a  meadowy  w'ith 
his  eyes  upturned  to  heaven  and  hands  clasped,  that  the  spoilers  from 
the  army  of  the  Five  cantons  found  him,  yet  struggling  between  life 
and  death.  They  did  not  at  first  recognize  him  in  the  midst  of  so 
many  of  the  dead  and  dying,  but  soon  perceiving  a  body  in  which 
life  was  not  extinct,  they  asked  if  he  desired  a  priest  to  confess  him¬ 
self  before  he  died.  Unable  to  speak,  be  signified  by  motions  that 
he  did  not.  Then,  they  said,  at  least  think  in  thy  heart  on  the 
mother  of  God  and  call  upon  the  saints.  But  when  he  again  shook 
his  head,  with  his  eyes  still  raised  to  heaven,  they,  angry,  began  to 
curse  him,  and  said :  “  No  doubt  he  is  one  of  the  heretics  from  the 
city.”  When  they  had  turned  his  face  towmrd  a  fire,  and  discovered 
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that  it  was  Zuingli,  a  mercenary  soldier  from  Unterwalden  struck 
him  upon  his  throat,  exclaiming  violently :  “  Die,  obstinate  heretic.” 
Thus  perished  the  great  and  the  good  man,  in  the  vigor  of  manhood, 
when  he  was  not  yet  quite  forty-eight  years  old,  slain  by  a  hand  that 
was  unworthy  to  unloose  the  latchet  of  his  shoes. 

Several  things  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  passing  judgment 
upon  the  part  that  Zuingli  took  in  the  tragic  scenes  that  preceded  his 
death.  In  the  first  place,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  he  lived  in 
the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  principles  of  toleration  were  little 
known,  and  not  in  the  nineteenth.  And  then,  it  is  plain  that  it  was  no 
personal  quarrel  in  which  Zuingli  suffered  himself  to  be  engaged. 
No  one  can  doubt,  that  he  as  really  felt  that  his  country  and  his  God 
demanded  the  sacrifice  that  they  were  making  (for  he  felt  it  to  be 
nothing  else  than  a  sacrifice),  as  he  felt  any  conviction  of  duty  during 
his  whole  life.  David  imprecates  curses  upon  his  own  enemies,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  were  rebels  against  One  whose  is  the  earth  and  the  ful¬ 
ness  thereof.  With  equal  sincerity,  Zuingli  took  the  place  which  the 
laws  of  his  country  assigned  him,  and  felt  that  in  so  doing  he  did  God 
service.  Could  we  have  had  much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  his 
life,  if  he  had  been  willing  without  a  manful  struggle  to  yield  up 
the  conquests  that  he  had  gained  over  error,  ignorance  and  supersti¬ 
tion  ?  Censure  the  measures  that  he  pursued  as  you  will,  lift  up  your 
voice  without  hesitation  or  doubting  against  the  propagation  of  the 
truth  by  forcible  means,  but  beware  of  calumniating  one  who,  although 
not  free  from  the  errors  which  attach  to  humanity',  yet  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  been  in  many  respects  far  in  advance  of  the 
spirit  of  his  age. 

The  loss  of  so  valiant  a  champion  of  the  truth,  at  such  a  time,  and 
when  his  armor  yet  graced  his  stalwart  frame,  according  to  human 
calculation,  was  much  to  be  deplored.  Tlie  Providence  which  thus 
removes  the  pillars  of  a  most  favored  cause,  always  excites  wonder, 
but  yet  ever  remains  inscrutable.  We  are  not,  however,  to  suppose 
that  those  on  whom  the  tower  of  Siloam  fell,  were  sinners  above  all 
men.  He  who  seeth  the  end  from  the  beginning,  frequently  so  dis¬ 
poses  of  events  that  the  good  die  first.  From  the  ashes  of  the  dis¬ 
membered  body  of  Zuingli,  which  his  enemies  scattered  to  the  four 
winds  of  heaven,  God  was  able  to  cause  to  spring  up  those  who  should 
ere  long  take  vengeance  upon  the  evil  doer. 

The  first  report  of  the  disaster  at  Cappel,  reached  Zurich  in  the 
evening,  and  passed  with  electrical  speed  through  the  city.  “  Then,” 
says  Bullinger,  “  there  arose  a  loud  and  horrible  cry  of  lamentation 
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and  tears,  bewailing  and  groaning.”  Confident  in  their  cause,  the 
people  had  felt  sure  of  victory.  They  were,  accordingly,  at  first 
astounded  by  the  result,  and  suspected  treachery  in  their  civil  rulers 
and  in  their  Christian  teachers.  The  council-chamber  scarcely  es¬ 
caped  the  stain  of  blood,  and  Leo  Jude,  just  then  recovering  from 
sickness,  evaded  the  infuriated  mob  by  the  aid  of  a  few  friends  who 
concealed  him  from  them.  But  as  the  definite  information  of  the 
death  of  one  and  another  reached  the  ears  of  their  friends,  the  flaming 
torches  in  their  hands  and  the  rage  in  their  hearts  go  out  in  darkness 
and  despair.  Moaning  and  wailing  succeed  to  clamor  and  rage. 
Darkness,  thick  darkness,  brooded  over  the  city  except  where  little 
companies  w^ere  watching  over  the  mutilated  bodies  of  friends,  or 
waiting  in  suspense  for  more  definite  information  with  regard  to  the 
fate  of  those  dearer  than  life.  When,  on  the  following  day,  informa¬ 
tion  was  brought  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Zuingli’s  body,  the 
anger  of  many  of  the  Zurichers  w'as  again  aroused,  but  not  against 
their  teacher  and  guide.  With  tears  streaming  from  their  eyes  his 
friends  exclaimed :  “  His  body  they  may  fall  upon,  and  kindle  the 
funeral  pile,  and  dishonor  his  ashes  —  but  he  lives  —  this  invisible 
hero  lives  in  eternity,  and  leaves  behind  him  an  immortal  monument 
of  glory  that  no  flames  can  destroy.”  “Thus,”  says  D’Aubigne, 
“  Zurich  consecrated  to  Zuingli  a  funeral  oration  of  tears  and  sighs, 
of  gratitude  and  cries  of  anguish.  Never  was  there  a  funeral  speech 
more  eloquent.”' 

The  new's  of  the  death  of  Zuingli  fell  upon  one  heart  with  still 
keener  anguish.  His  wife,  Anna  Zuingli,  had  heard  from  time  to 
time  the  reports  of  the  disasters  to  the  troops  of  Zurich,  w’ith  appre¬ 
hensions  which  can  be  better  imagined  than  described.  Her  only 
resource  in  the  hours  of  suspense  was  in  communion  with  the  Gk)d 
in  whom  she  trusted.  At  length  the  cry  wms  raised  in  the  streets : 
“  Zuingli  has  fallen,”  “  Zuingli  is  dead.”  In  the  anguish  of  the  first 
emotions  of  a  widow’s  heart,  she  fell  upon  her  knees  and  directed 
her  thoughts  as  well  as  she  was  able,  to  the  widow’s  God.  She  had 
scarcely  arisen  from  her  suppliant  posture,  when  it  was  again  an¬ 
nounced  that  her  son,  Gerold  Knonan,  was  also  numbered  with  the 
dead.  In  quick  succession  the  fate  of  her  brother,  brother-in-law 
and  indeed  all  her  near  friends  was  communicated  to  her.  She  was 
alone  with  her  young  children,  who  beholding  her  tears,  fell  into  her 
arms  and  mingled  theirs  with  them. 

Many  thoughts  and  feelings  press  upon  us  and  struggle  for  utter- 
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ance,  as  we  witness  the  close  of  such  a  life  as  that  of  Zuingli  by  such 
a  death.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  compare  more  particularly  the 
lives  and  the  influence  of  the  three  great  Reformers,  and  especially 
their  influence  in  and  after  death.  We  could,  too,  linger  long  around 
that  battle-field,  and  express  our  burning  indignation  at  the  treatment 
of  the  lifeless  tabernacle  of  as  brave  a  heart  and  as  noble  a  soul  as 
has  often  strayed  away  to  this  degenerate  earth  of  ours.  We  might, 
also,  point  to  some,  yea  to  many  acts  of  this  same  soul,  and  say  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  intervening  centuries,  they  are  wrong,  they 
will  assuredly  lead  to  bad  results ;  and  we  could  just  as  confidently, 
if  not  bereft  of  the  little  stock  of  humility  that  is  ordinarily  given  to 
men,  atfirm,  that  like  or  even  far  greater  errors  would  have  been  ours 
in  like  circumstances.  But  we  only  add,  as  in  spirit  standing  by  the 
grave  of  him  whose  life  we  have  imperfectly  sketched :  uovq)d  aot 
inavta&E  nicoi. 


ARTICLE  IV. 

CLASSICAL  STUDIES. 

By  Calvin  Pease,  M.  A.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Vermont. 

It  is  proposed,  in  the  following  Article,  to  treat  of  Classical 
Studies  as  a  means  of  general  culture^  under  the  three  following 
heads : 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  literature  generally  as  a  source  of  culture ; 

2.  Of  the  essential  likeness  and  the  incidental  differences  between 
the  heet,  i.  e.  the  classical  literatures  of  different  periods  and  coun¬ 
tries;  and 

3.  Of  the  bearing  of  classical  studies  upon  the  social  and  civil 
relations. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  literature  generally  as  a  source  of  culture. 

It  is  somewhere  remarked  by  the  late  John  Foster,  that  in  respect 
to  the  generality  of  readers,  no  effect  at  all  is  produced,  by  the 
noblest  works  of  genius,  on  their  habits  of  thought,  sentiments  and 
taste ;  that  their  moral  tone  becomes  no  deeper,  no  mellower.  It  is 
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undoubtedly  true  that  good  books  are  much  more  praised  than  read, 
and  much  more  read  than  appreciated.  But  to  say,  in  respect  to  any 
class  of  readers,  that  such  works  exert  on  them  absolutely  no  culti¬ 
vating  influence,  is  stating  the  matter  too  strongly ;  and  is  rather  the 
impatient  protest  of  a  finely  sensitive  mind,  awake  to  all  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  and  profound  in  the  great  productions  of  genius,  than  the  delibe¬ 
rate  judgment  of  an  accurate  observer.  Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  that  a  mind  of  this  highly  sensitive  cast,  even  in  spite 
of  the  moderating  effect  of  a  deep  and  liberal  culture,  should  notice, 
with  indignant  astonishment,  the  apathy  w'ith  which  common  minds 
peruse  passages  by  which  it  has  itself  been  deeply  moved.  But  the 
influence  of  literature  cannot  be  estimated  by  its  immediate  effect 
upon  any  class  of  readers.  The  striking  passages,  which  seem  to 
challenge  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  are  treasured  up  in  the 
memories  and  hearts  of  scholars,  are  not  those  which  exert  the  most 
powerful  influence  on  the  world,  or  even  on  those  who  appreciate 
and  admire  them  most.  That  far  larger  portion  of  a  great  work, 
which  forms  the  basis  of  its  sublime  elevations  and  towering  moun¬ 
tain  summits,  is  not  only  that  which  determines  and  fixes  its  charac¬ 
ter,  but  is  the  source  of  its  greatest  power  and  most  enduring  influ¬ 
ence.  There  can  be  no  mountains  where  there  are  no  plains  to 
support  them ;  no  low  grounds  for  them  to  tower  above ;  and  our 
sense  of  their  sublimity  is  dependent  on  the  measurements  and  com¬ 
parisons  to  which  we  have  become  accustomed  on  the  plain. 

It  is  true  that  the  more  marked  and  striking  portions  of  a  great 
literary  work,  have  the  effect  to  induce  a  lofty  mood ;  but  this,  from 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  mood,  must  be  temporary ;  and  must,  more* 
over,  be  superinduced  upon  the  habitual  tone,  which  is  produced  and 
fostered  by  the  uniform  and  unmarked  effect  of  the  whole.  In  lite¬ 
rature,  as  in  nature  and  life,  the  most  powerful  and  permanent  influ¬ 
ences  are  those  w'hich  act  upon  us  unconsciously.  The  prevailing 
tone  of  a  great  poem,  as,  for  instance,  the  Iliad,  is  like  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  embracing  us  so  perfectly  and  totally,  that  its  very  universality 
makes  it  unfelt  and  unnoticed.  It  so  meets  and  fills  the  wants  of  the 
mind,  that  a  kind  of  equilibrium  and  repose  is  produced,  such  as,  to 
continue  the  comparison,  the  steady  and  equal  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  effects  among  the  internal  fluids  of  the  body,  increasing  their 
elasticity  and  tone,  by  the  very  force  that  quiets  and  confines  them. 
Yet,  in  the  atmosphere  of  such  a  poem,  as  in  that  of  nature,  scarcely 
ever  will  there  be  a  moment,  so  perfectly  still,  that  we  may  not  per* 
ceive  a  breezy  motion  in  the  foliage  of  the  trees  that  variegate  the 
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landscape,  and  feel  about  our  temples  and  along  the  blood,  the  grate¬ 
ful  stir  and  coolness  of  its  tremulous  undulations ;  but  it  is  only  now 
and  then,  that  its  slumbering  nlight  ai'oUses  itself,  and  we  behold  with 
awe  and  even  terror,  the  darkness  beginning  to  gather  around  us, 
and  the  heavens  frowning  over  us,  while  at  intervals  of  dreadful 
silence,  the  lightning  leaps  from  the  black  cloud,  the  sudden  thunder 
crashes,  and  the  fury  of  the  tempest  sweeps  on  and  desolates  the 
fields.  The  storm,  indeed,  is  destructive  and  awful,  and  the  mingling 
of  earth  and  sky  “  in  thunder,  lightning  and  in  rain,”  is  sublime ; 
but,  after  all,  how  feeble,  even  for  the  moment,  is  their  desolating 
power,  compared  with  the  familiar  and  unmarked  influence  of  mild 
and  gentle  airs,  and  distilling  showers,  by  w’hose  gentle  ministry  a 
whole  hemisphere  is  carpeted  wdth  verdure,  and  furnished  with  food 
for  man  and  beast. 

The  old  classical  writers  that  have  come  down  to  us,  are  nearly 
all,  though  in  different  degrees,  of  this  stamp;  and  it  is  because 
they  are  of  this  stamp  that  they  have  come  down  to  us.  When  they 
are  at  rest,  their  repose  is  that  of  self-possession,  greatness  and  power ; 
and  when  they  are  aroused,  it  is  under  the  impulse  of  vehement  and 
loftly  passions,  and  of  gretit  and  energetic  thoughts.  Hence  it  is  that 
they  have  continued  to  stand  as  the  most  finished  models  of  correct 
and  tasteful  execution,  in  every  learned  age  and  among  every  culti¬ 
vated  people.  And  as  a  source  of  fine  and  pure  culture  in  reference 
to  literary  art,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term,  their  influence  and  im- 
j)ortance  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  With  good  reason,  there¬ 
fore,  have  they  always  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  every  settled 
system  of  liberal  education,  especially  as  their  influence  is  exerted 
on  the  mind  in  that  crude  and  forming  period,  when  artificial  and 
meretricious  ornaments,  prompted  by  mere  literary  vanity,  possess  a 
charm  and  attractiveness  for  it,  by  reason  of  their  very  extravagance 
and  absurdity.  A  classical  writer  never  betrays  a  conscious  effort 
to  produce  a  brilliant  sentence  or  a  striking  passage.  When  they 
occur,  they  rise  up  from  a  broad  ground  of  good  sense,  like  towering 
mountains,  or  surprise  us  like  the  sudden  roar  of  a  cataract,  as  we 
float  quietly  down  the  current  of  a  mighty  fiver.  There  is  all  the 
time  exhibited  the  presence  of  Vast  power ;  but  it  is  only  now  and 
then,  as  worthy  occasions  arise,  that  it  is  exerted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
challenge  any  especial  notice,  and  never  in  mere  ostentation.  But 
the  ambitious  aspirant  after  literary  honors  is  often  rather  like  a 
foaming  brooklet,  making  cascades  and  rainbow’s  at  every  rod  of  its 
progress,  and  never  daring  to  be  quiet  for  fear  of  contempt.  In  iho 
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words  of  the  Roman  satirist,  quandoque  bonus  dofmitai  Hommu; 
but  a  Choenlus,  or  tlie  hero  of  a  Dunciad,  Would  make  every  sentence 
a  clap-trap.  It  is  remarkable,  and  yet  not  surprising,  that  so  very 
few  writers  of  the  latter  class  —  for  their  name  is  legion,  and  they  are 
to  be  found  in  every  age  —  have  descended  to  us  from  the  ancients, 
and  these  few  seldom  or  never  read,  except  perhaps  by  very  youthful 
writers  during  the  season  of  their  partiality  for  “  ’Ercles’  vein.” 

The  cultivating  and  refining  influence  of  classical  literature  is  not 
confined  to  those  who  come  in  most  immediate  eontact  with  it.  It 
pervades  the  whole  mass  of  society,  not  merely  in  that  general  sense 
in  which  every  influence  affecting  an  individual  man,  works  through 
him  indirectly  upon  the  community  in  the  midst  of  which  he  moves ; 
but  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  relation  to  the  human  mind.  It  is  the 
highest  product  of  the  human  mind ;  and  more  than  that,  it  is  the 
human  intellect  itself,  objectively  and  bodily  presented  to  ns  under  a 
beauty  of  form  the  most  perfect  which  the  imaginatitm  can  create, 
animated  by  all  the  life  and  all  the  energy  ever  developed  in  the  hu* 
man  race.  The  man  who  becomes  imbued  with  its  s|nrit^  is  not' 
affected  by  it  as  by  some  outw’ard  and  heterogeneous  agency,  but  as 
by  an  inward  and  connatural  power,  impulsive  and  intelligent ;  the 
idealized  repetition  and  duplicate  of  his  own  being.  Its  presence  and 
power  in  him,  therefore,  wdll  be  manifested  not  merely  as  a  graceful 
robe  to  be  worn  for  ornament  and  cast  aside  at  pleasure,  but  in  every 
motion  and  gesture ;  it  will  speak  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  and  be 
seen  in  the  expression  of  his  features.  The  influence,  therefore,  of 
such  a  man  on  society,  is  more  than  the  mere  reflex  influence  of  lite¬ 
rary  culture ;  it  is  in  an  important  sense  the  direct  influence  of  lite¬ 
rature  itself.  And  in  this  form  as  well  as  in  its  influence  through 
books,  what  is  there  that  can  be  compared  with  it  in  power,  and  in 
facility  of  use  and  application  in  the  work  of  general  culture  ? 

If  there  is  in  the  human  character  a  depth  which  this  cannot  reach, 
it  is  a  depth  which  can  be  reached  by  nothing  but  the  Spirit  of  God. 
Literature  has  no  regenerating  power;  but  there  is  no  degree  of 
power  short  of  this  to  which  it  does  not  attain.  I  speak  of  literature 
in  its  widest  sense,  as  that  choice  and  selected  product  and  record 
of  human  thought  and  sentiment  at  any  one  time  openitive  in  the 
world,  which  is  usually  designated  as  classical;  whether  it  be  that 
which  has  come  down  to  us  from  earlier  ages,  or  that  which  kindred 
genius  meditates  in  our  own ; 

“  From  Homer  the  great  Thunderer,  from  the  voice 
That  roars  along  the  bed  of  Jewish  song, 
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To  that  more  varied  and  elaborate 
Those  trumpet  tones  of  harmony  that  shake 
The  shores  in  England - 

This  influence,  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is  one  whose  foundations  are 
sure ;  for  they  are  rooted  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  grow  up  into  and 
occupy  his  intellect,  and  mould  it  into  the  image  of  the  beautiful 
and  free. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  influences  that  can  act  upon  the  human 
mind  will  be  found  to  be  but  two:  that  which  proceeds  directly 
from  God  and  that  which  flows  from  his  works.  And  of  all  that 
God  has  made,  what  is  there  to  us  so  great  and  wonderful  as  the 
mind  of  man  ?  And  it  is  in  literature  that  we  gain  the  fullest  and 
freest  access  to  the  mind  of  man.  It  is  at  once  the  product  and 
embodiment  of  the  mind ;  the  vital  organism  in  which  it  makes  itself 
-known,  and  acquires  a  permanent  objective  existence.  On  this  ground 
we  are  fully  authorized  to  assert,  that  literature  is  ihe  form  in  which 
the  human  mind  becomes  the  object  of  outward  contemplation.  It 
can  be  found  nowhere  else  complete ;  but  here  it  appears  in  its  high¬ 
est  possible  perfection  and  entireness,  and  in  its  befitting  form ;  a 
spiritual  edifice,  in  whose  erection  no  sound  of  saw  or  hammer  was 
heard,  and  no  servile  or  perishable  implements  employed.  •  It  is  a  liv¬ 
ing  temple,  formed  by  vital  agencies  only ;  springing  up,  and  enlarging 
and  becoming  more  and  still  more  beautiful  and  grand,  while  other 
things  are  crumbling  one  by  one,  and  passing  away  beneath  its  shadow ; 
in  which  there  are  no  posts  and  beams  connected  by  mortice  and  tenon, 
and  no  lifeless  stones  compacted  by  outward  cements,  but  with  each 
part  growing  out  of,  and  involved  in  every  other,  all  bound  up  and 
subsisting  in  the  mutual  dependency  of  vital  organs,  and  permeated 
throughout  with  one  inspiring  breath  from  its  solid  and  dark  founda¬ 
tions,  and  along  its  stately  pillars,  to  its  golden  architrave ;  while  from 
“  cornice  and  frieze  with  bossy  sculpture  graven,”  and  echoing  from 
the  golden  roof  or  lingering  among  the  arched  recesses,  as  from  un¬ 
seen  instruments  and  voices  sweet  exhales  the  immortal  music  to 
whose  magic  harmony  the  wondrous  structure  arose.  Literature, 
therefore,  is  more  than  a  monument  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the 
race.  It  is  no  mere  remembrancer  of  the  dead,  itself  cold,  lifeless 
and  perishable  as  they ;  but  the  “  precious  life-blood  of  the  master 
spirits”  of  the  race  circulates  through  it  with  the  fresh  vigor  of  an 
endless  life. 

But  it  is  not  the  literature  of  any  one  period  alone  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  such  a  full  and  living  image  of  the  human  mind.  To 
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secure  for  it  this  title  we  must  contemplate  it  in  view  of  its  whole 
development  from  the  earliest  ages  of  the  world.  The  same  great 
principles  are  indeed  at  work,  as  the  fundamental  and  productive 
agencies,  in  the  literature  of  every  age ;  but  there  belongs  besides  to 
each  age,  and  to  every  separate  department  of  literature  its  own  pe¬ 
culiar  bias,  giving  color  and  direction  to  it ;  and,  when  looked  at  with¬ 
out  reference  to  similar  products  of  other  times,  it  is  by  far  the  most 
noticeable  and  prominent  quality  which  it  possesses.  The  opinions 
which  happen  to  be  prevalent  in  society,  or  which  may  characterize 
the  particular  writer,  form  the  mould  in  which  his  whole  production 
is  cast,  and  to  a  superficial  observer  seem  to  be  the  vital  germ  out  of 
which  it  sprung.  These  are,  indeed,  the  occasion  of  literary  efforts ; 
but  of  that  which  goes  to  form  any  organic  part  of  the  great  temple 
of  the  human  soul,  w’hich  is  erected  for  us  in  universal  literature,  no 
part  is  grounded  in  these,  as  its  productive  cause  and  vital  spring. 
These  deeper  productive  agencies  are  the  same  in  all  genuine  litera¬ 
ture  ;  they  are  universal,  belonging  not  to  the  time,  but  to  the  race. 
They  are  not  grounded  in  the  opinions  of  men,  so  different  in  differ¬ 
ent  ages  and  societies,  and  so  fluctuating  even  in  the  individual ;  but 
in  the  common  reason  and  heart  of  mankind.  Of  course,  each  and 
every  man  has  at  the  same  time,  these  special  individual  biases  and 
notions,  and  this  common  reason ;  so  that  wdiether  he  be  inspired 
poet  or  rapt  listener,  impassioned  orator  or  sedate  judge,  both  this 
accidental  mould  of  outward  circumstances  and  this  inward  organiz* 
ing  life  are  necessary,  on  the  one  hand  to  secure  a  ready  access  to 
the  mind,  and  on  the  other,  to  touch  and  move  those  deeper  springs 
which  lie  at  the  source  of  all  permanent  human  emotion.  The  writer 
can  derive  the  profounder  kind  of  feeling  from  no  other  fountain  than 
that  w’hich  is  common  to  mankind  in  every  age,  however  he  may 
make  the  temporary  relations  of  life  the  channels  through  which 
they  are  to  flow. 

The  excitements,  which  have  no  deeper  origin  than  the  interests 
of  the  passing  day,  and  the  biases  of  the  individual  mind,  are  nothing 
more  than  mere  irritations  playing  on  the  surface  and  fretting  the 
nerves,  and  w'hose  effect  continues  only  until  soft  airs  equally  superfi¬ 
cial  soothe  the  stinging  and  heat  of  the  skin.  These  shallow  currents 
glitter  brightly  in  the  sun,  and  make  a  kind  of  music  to  beguile  a  va* 
cant  hour ;  but  they  become  in  a  moment,  as  if  they  had  never  been,  as 
soon  as  the  mind  is  strung  up  again  to  the  broader  and  deeper  things 
which  belong  to  action  and  duty.  They  belong  to  the  things  which 
“  perish  with  the  using,”  and  of  course  can  never  become  classicalt 
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The  literary  production  which  is  destined  to  become  classical^  must 
contain  elements  of  perpetuity ;  it  must  so  address  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men  as  to  secure  for  itself  a  perennial  freshness  of  interest, 
and  a  point  of  contact  with  the  human  mind.  Works  of  this  kind 
are  always  marked  by  the  peculiarity,  that  they  preserve  unbroken  an 
exact  correspondence  between  words  and  things.  The  phrase  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  the  thought  The  w'ord  always  makes  directly  for  the 
thing,  like  a  flash  of  lightning  towards  a  conductor,  or  sits  gracefully 
upon  it  like  a  mantle,  serving  not  so  much  to  cover  and  conceal,  as 
to  display  the  form  in  more  graceful  proportions.  This  characteristie 
pertains  to  the  great  names  in  our  own  literature.  It  belongs  in  a 
high  degree  to  nearly  all  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity ; 
and  hence  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  which  still  survive,  are  by 
way  of  especial  preeminence  called  the  classics. 

2.  Of  the  essential  likeness  and  the  incidental  differences  between 
the  best,  i.  e.  the  classical  literatures  of  different  periods  and  coun~ 
tries. 

The  difierence  between  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  literature  and  that 
of  the  modern  world,  is  not  so  great  as  it  seems.  Indeed,  the  great 
works  in  both  are  almost  identical  in  spirit.  The  most  important 
difference  is  in  form.  It  may  be  conceded  that  the  scope  of  the 
moderns  is  wider,  and  their  matter  more  varied ;  but  the  essential 
qualities  in  both  are  the  same.  The  diversity,  also,  in  regard  to  the 
ultimate  object  in  view  in  either  case,  is  mostly  imaginary,  and  even 
the  proximate  means  employed,  if  closely  scanned,  w’ill  be  found  to 
be  not  dissimilar.  What  I  would  say  is,  that  any  difference  in  these 
respects  which  may'  be  found  to  exist,  is  not  a  difference  of  ancient 
and  modern,  old  and  new,  but  an  unlikeness  which  is  found  as  much 
among  individuals  of  the  same  age  as  in  those  of  the  remotest  ages ; 
it  is  a  dilFerence  of  nature  in  the  v/riters,  having  no  connection  with 
the  periods  of  time  in  which  they  happened  to  live.  The  spirit  of 
Shakspeare  is  much  more  akin  to  that  of  Homer  than  to  that  of  Mil- 
ton.  And  Aeschylus  has  more  that  is  common  with  Milton,  than 
with  his  contemporary  Sophocles ;  or  than  Milton  had  with  any  poet 
of  his  own  time. 

The  question  of  <tmc,  therefore,  interesting  as  it  certainly  is  in 
some  of  its  bearings,  has  far  less  interest  and  importance  than  that  of 
spirit  and  tendency ;  it  has,  indeed,  almost  nothing  to  do  in  the  de¬ 
termination  of  the  essential  character  and  the  permanent  influence  of 
literature,  and  consequently  affects  little,  either  way,  its  real  value. 
It  may  be  modern  and  not  be  the  worse ;  and  it  may  be  ancient  and 
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not  be  the  better ;  although  certainly  the  presumption  is  in  favor  of 
the  more  ancient ;  and  we  do  not  resort  to  its  hoary  pages  without  a 
spontaneous  anticipation  of  finding  there  that  oracular  wisdom  which 
has  justified  its  transmission  from  one  generation  to  another  unharmed 
by  the  touch  of  time ;  while  every  new  book  must  win  its  M’ay  into 
our  confidence  by  overcoming,  with  the  force  of  its  own  merit,  a  rea¬ 
sonable  distrust  of  its  claims,  and  strong  suspicions  of  its  value. 

The  books  which  the  “  world  will  not  willingly  let  die,”  are  not  one 
in  a  million  of  those  which  are  written ;  and  it  therefore  argues  more 
good  nature  than  judgment  to  receive  a  new  book  into  our  confidence 
before  its  merits  have  been  subjected  to  the  severest  and  most  delibe¬ 
rate  tests.  But  no  test  is  so  severe  and  sure  as  that  of  time.  Any 
product,  and  especially  any  book,  that  can  stand  that  test,  has  in  it  a 
principle  of  vitality  not  derivable  from  the  fashions  and  conventional 
arrangements  of  the  time  in  which  it  first  appears.  The  elements  of 
its  strength  are  derived  from  that  which,  though  developed  and  mani¬ 
fested  in  time,  and  taking  its  mould  from  the  opinions  and  institutions 
of  the  age  which  produced  it,  is  yet  itself  independent  of  time  in  its 
origin,  and  is  required  to  make  no  sacrifices  to  its  dread  divinity  to 
avert  the  edge  of  its  destroying  scythe.  It  was  only  his  own  offspring 
that  the  Kgorog  of  the  Grecian  mythology  was  said  to  devour. 
Whatever  escapes  his  ravenous  jaws,  does  so  either  by  virtue  of  a 
vital  energy  from  a  higher  source,  or  by  the  fostering  care  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  principle  coeval  with  time. 

There  is  no  theme  so  trite  as  the  ravages  of  time  ;  and  no  feeling 
more  common  than  that  a  corrupting  venom  has  penetrated  to  the 
vitals  of  whatsoever  bears  the  mark  of  its  tooth.  And  yet  there  is 
nothing  which  we  approach  with  such  a  religious  awe,  as  the  relics 
of  long  past  ages,  and  the  memorials  of  the  earlier  tribes  of  the  race. 
This  is  not  wholly  nor  principally,  because  of  a  superstitious  venera¬ 
tion  for  that  w’hich  seems  to  bear  about  it  tl»e  consciousness  of  what 
took  place  thousands  of  years  ago ;  but  we  cannot  resist  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  these  relics  and  memorials  are  endued  with  elements  of 
permanency  which  give  them  a  value  above  that  of  all  which  has 
passed  away  in  the  period  of  their  duration ;  a  worth  commensurate 
with  all  the  art,  with  all  the  beauty  and  all  the  })Ower,  whicli  have 
arisen  and  again  disappeared  along  the  whole  unbroken  line  of  their 
existence. 

A  book  is  often  the  favorite  and  delight  of  its  time,  because  it  de¬ 
rives  its  inspiration  from  its  time  alone.  It  adapts  itself  to  present 
opinions  and  modes,  and  becomes  obsolete  when  these  have  changed. 
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.This  is  the  case  with  the  great  mass  of  literature  in  every  age ;  and 
Iheiefore  as  time  passes  on,  only  here  and  there  one,  and  that  too, 
perhaps,  such  as  made  no  marked  impression  on  its  own  generation, 
survives;  only  here  and  there  one  is  found  to  embody  enough  of 
what  is  of  permanent  and  independent  interest  to  the  human  mind, 
4o  make  it  like  the  great  work  of  Thucydides:  xr^iia  is  det:  a 
ireasure  for  all  time. 

These,  though  few,  are  the  works  which  have  come  down  to  us 
from  the  past.  When  the  charms  they  may  have  possessed  for  the 
time  in  which  tliey  were  produced,  have  one  by  one  ceased  to  be 
attractive ;  when  the  opinions  which  may  have  given  them  an  acci¬ 
dental  currency  have  become  obsolete ;  there  still  remain  a  body 
and  a  spirit,  which,  liaving  sprung  up  out  of  the  unchanging  reason 
and  universal  heart  of  human  kind,  as  they  concentrate  themselves 
in  the  living  convictions  of  a  serene  and  lofty  spirit,  continue  to  speak 
in  clearer  and  still  clearer  voices  to  the  ears  of  men ;  and  as  time 
passes  away,  they  rise  up  in  more  majectic  proportions,  and  shine  in 
clearer  beauty,  from  the  very  circumstance,  that  no  narrow  precon¬ 
ception,  or  accidental  ornament  diverts  the  mind  from  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  tlieir  essential  and  distinguishing  excellence.  > 

It  is  often  the  case,  that  works  of  this  elevated  character  are  treat¬ 
ed  with  neglect  or  with  coldness  on  their  first  appearance.  That 
this  should  be  so,  is  very  natural  in  itself,  and  should  lead,  in  our 
minds,  to  no  disparagement  of  the  times,  in  which  the  works  were 
produced.  It  is  not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  so  entirely  of  the  notions 
and  opinions  and  biases  of  our  own  generation  as  to  enter  at  once  into 
a  full  appreciation  of  that  which  claims  our  regard,  more  from  its  inde¬ 
pendence  of  these  circumstances,  than  from  its  observance  of  them ; 
whose  merits  are  equally  prominent  and  equally  absolute,  in  every 
nation  and  in  every  age.  There  are  a  few  great  productions,  which 
in  addition  to  this  absolute  and  unconditional  excellence,  so  seized 
upon  and  expressed  the  peculiar  spirit  of  their  times,  as  to  spring  at 
once  into  an  almost  universal  popularity,  and  to  be  regarded  with 
some  right  appreciation.  But  this  is  the  rare  result  of  that  union  of 
the  most  fortunate  nature,  and  the  most  perfect  art,  which  is  afforded 
only  in  instances  of  the  very  highest  genius.  Something  of  the  kind 
is  exhibited  in  the  productions  of  the  ancient  Grecian  mind.  It  has 
a  partial  illustration  in  the  Plays  of  Shakspeare.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  even  here,  the  appreciation,  although  right  so  far  as  it 
went,  was  far,  very  far,  from  adequate ;  that  even  here,  it  was  left 
for  “  other  times  and  other  nations,”  first  to  point  out  their  peculiar 
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and  transcendent  title  to  the  highest  admiration  and  homage,  and  to 
the  most  profound  and  reverent  study.  It  is  time  only,  by  the  wider 
observation  which  it  affords,  and  the  varied  and  multiplied  points  of 
view  in  which  it  presents  them,  with  the  transmitted  and  confirmed 
reflections  of  many  minds,  under  all  diversities  of  circumstances  and 
opinions,  in  their  accumulated  and  concentrated  power ;  it  is  time 
only,  that  can  display  these  works  in  the  whole  compass  of  their  per* 
fections,  and  define  and  settle  the  limits  and  the  extent  of  their  claim 
to  our  reverence. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  of  a  work  to  assert  that  it  failed 
of  immediate  currency ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  its  popularity,  on  its 
first  appearance,  although  it  is  not  proof  positive,  as  the  instances 
referred  to  above  may  show,  is  still  proof  presumptive,  of  no  very 
high  degree  of  merit.  Neither  is  it  proof  of  deficient  or  narrow  cul¬ 
ture,  relatively  regarded,  that  the  almost  universal  reception  of  the 
greatest  productions  of  literature,  has  been  cold  and  often  contemp¬ 
tuous.  Deficient  and  narrow  such  culture  doubtless  is,  in  comparison 
with  what  it  might  be  and  would  have  been,  if  produced  under  the 
influence  of  a  familiar  communion  with  the  greatest  works  of  the  hu¬ 
man  intellect,  and  the  fairest  productions  of  human  genius  which  have 
been  wrought  out  in  the  long  sweep  of  ages.  But  no  age  and  no  na¬ 
tion  comprehends  within  its  own  limited  embrace,  the  elements  of  a 
culture  sufficiently  catholic  and  liberal  to  insure  a  better  reception 
for  that  which  is  the  most  worthy  of  respecf  and  admiration,  and 
which,  although  it  may  fail  of  the  good  opinion  of  a  particular  gene¬ 
ration  or  people,  is  sure  of  the  cherishing  regard  and  veneration  of 
the  race. 

But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  failure  of  a  great  work  to 
secure  the  admiration  of  its  own  times,  arises  from  any  contempt,  on 
the  part  of  its  author,  for  the  opinions  of  contemporary  minds,  or 
from  a  disregard  of  the  institutions  and  usages  which  are,  at  the  time, 
in  vogue.  No  great  writer  ever  neglects  these.  However  sovereign 
and  commanding  his  genius  may  be,  his  own  age  and  the  institutions 
of  his  own  times  must  Afford  him  the  conditions  of  his  activity  and 
the  moulds  for  his  productions.  He  derives,  indeed,  his  peculiar 
inspiration  from  higher  and  purer  airs,  than  fan  the  temples  of  other 
men  around  him ;  but  his  familiar  life  and  daily  breathing  is  in  the 
atmosphere  which  his  contemporaries  inhale ;  the  same  nature  invites 
his  acquaintance  and  his  love ;  the  same  civil  institutions  have  fos¬ 
tered  and  protected  him ;  the  same  religion  has  called  out  and  fostered 
his  devout  affections.  He  is,  therefore,  in  effect,  shut  up  to  the  things 
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which  lie  around  him.  He  is  necessitated  to  use  them  or  to  remain 
inactire.  It  is  through  these  that  he  must  speak  to  other  times  as 
well  as  to  his  own. 

Where  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  essential  difference,  after  all, 
between  those  productions  which  perish  with  the  using,  and  those 
which,  in  the  language  of  Milton,  are  ithe  life-blood  of  master  spirits, 
treasured  up  and  embalmed  on  purpose  unto  a  life  beyond  life  ?  The 
difference  lies,  chiefly,  in  the  end  and  purpose  for  which  they  write ; 
and  in  the  spirit  whicli  they  breathe.  Both  alike  employ  the  signs 
and  symbols  of  their  time ;  both  alike  use  and  are  conditioned  by  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  their  age ;  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
peculiar  subjects  which  agitate  the  minds  of  the  men  of  their  day, 
and  adopt  more  or  less  of  their  opinions.  But  the  one  uses  them 
with  reference  merely  to  the  temporary  modes  and  fashions  of  society, 
with  his  objects  and  aims  limited  to  the  present.  The  spirit  with 
which  he  thinks  and  writes  is  the  fruit  of  no  higher  and  no  more 
authoritative  inspiration  than  the  current  opinions  and  usages  wdiich 
give  shape  and  .color  to  his  thoughts,  and  w-hich  it  is  his  highest  pur¬ 
pose  to  reproduce.  The  other  infuses  into  these  moulds  the  spirit, 
not  so  much  of  his  own  generation,  as  that  of  all  the  generations  which 
have  gone  before ;  therefore  not  the  peculiar  coloring  of  any  one  age, 
hut  the  pure  light  which  remains  when  these  partial  hues  have  been 
withdrawn ;  or  rather,  which  results  from  the  union  of  them  all.  He 
speaks  to  man,  as  such,  in  the  language,  and  through  the  medium 
which  the  circumstances  of  his  age  and  nation  have  given  him.  He 
is  not  the  creature  of  these ;  but  he  employs  them  as  his  instruments. 
And  because  he  employs  these  as  his  instruments  and  medium,  he  is 
always  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  intelligible  to  his  own  generation. 
The  men  of  his  time  at  least  suppose  they  understand  him,  and  do 
not  suspect  tliat  any  deficiency  of  interest  which  they  may  experience, 
arises  from  the  lack  of  a  just  appreciation. 

It  is  true  that  such  a  w'riter,  while  in  his  main  drift  he  has  respect 
to  other  times  and  other  nations,  addresses  also  in  the  whole  dress 
and  form  of  his  production,  his  own  peculiar  age  and  nation.  This 
is  always  the  first  and  most  obvious  feature ;  this  is  the  ostensible 
object ;  and  often,  doubtless,  the  author  himself  is  conscious  of  no 
other.  Its  applicability  to  other  times  than  his  own,  its  truth  to  the 
profoundest  convictions  and  most  vital  wants  of  mankind  under  all 
circumstances,  arises  from  the  fact  that  bis  ow'n  personal  convictions 
and  reflections  have  a  vrider  scope  than  the  immediate  relations  on 
which  he  proposes  to  bear  in  tlie  work  he  may  have  in  hand.  The 
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outward  dress  is  special  and  peculiar,  and  bears  the  marks  of  the  age 
and  circumstances  of  its  origin.  But  the  inward  and  essential  spirit 
is  universal  and  unlimited ;  and,  therefore,  is  best  felt,  and  most  foully 
appreciated,  when  the  interest  in  these  specialities  of  form  and  cos¬ 
tume  have  passed  away. 

However  high  and  full,  therefore,  may  be  the  appreciation  of  a 
really  great  work  in  a  contemporary  generation,  its  highest  and  fullest 
appreciation  must  of  necessity  be  waited  for,  until  its  excellence  can 
be  contemplated  in  its  absolute  and  essential  character.  Thus  Homer 
was  the  delight  of  his  generation ;  but  it  was  only  after  the  lapse  of 
ages,  that  he  became  the  wonder  and  the  model  of  the  world.  Shak- 
speare  drew  crowds  to  the  theatre  even  in  his  own  lifetime ;  but  gene¬ 
rations  passed  away  before  even  his  countrymen  knew,  that  in  him, 
they  were  entitled  to  boast  the  most  commanding  and  glorious  intel¬ 
lect  of  the  human  race. 

And  yet  our  higher  and  juster  estimate  of  the  genius  of  Shak- 
speare,  no  more  proves  that  we  possess  a  sounder  judgment  or  a  bet¬ 
ter  culture  than  belonged  to  his  contemporaries,  than  their  low  esti¬ 
mate  evinces  a  lack  of  merit  in  him.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his 
great  compeer,  Milton.  Time  has  afforded  us  the  opportunity  of  cor¬ 
recting  their  errors  of  judgment,  in  regard  to  the  novel  developments 
of  their  own  generation ;  just  as  posterity  will  have  to  set  us  right, 
respecting  appearances  that  are  new  to  us.  They  coldly  assented  to 
what  they  ought  to  have  profoundly  revered ;  they  condemned  what 
the  suffrage  of  time  has  approved ;  they  warmly  and  enthusiastically 
praised  that  which  only  merited  contempt,  and  yet  all  the  while, 
not  without  a  kind  of  anticipative  and  forestalling  sense  of  what  after 
ages  have  declared  to  be  truly  great.  We  doubtless  are  doing  the 
same  thing ;  and  our  gratuitous  self-exaltation  at  the  expense  of  those 
who  have  gone  before  us,  null  be  compensated  by  the  equally  gratui¬ 
tous  contempt  of  our  posterity. 

It  is  not  within  its  own  bosom,  and  from  the  productions  of  its  own 
activity,  that  any  generation  of  men  is  to  find  the  elements  and  means 
of  his  highest  and  soundest  culture.  And  the  time  will  never  come, 
when  maiTkind  will  not  be  in  a  most  real  and  profound  sense,  in  a 
state  of  pupilage  to  the  past.  This  does  not  concern  the  question, 
whether,  on  the  whole,  one  age  may  or  may  not  have  afforded  a 
greater  display  of  ability  and  power  than  another.  However  that 
may  be,  the  productions  of  each  generation  are  not  the  source  and 
means  of  its  own  proper  culture ;  they  are  only  the  fair  and  ripened 
fruits  of  the  genial  influences  which  descend  upon  it  from  the  past, 
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and  of  the  fostering  care  of  the  institutions  which  the  past  has  estab¬ 
lished.  These  in  their  turn  become  germinant  in  succeeding  genera¬ 
tions  and  reproduce  themselves  under  the  forms  which  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  society  predetermine.  It  is,  therefore,  the  form  and  outer 
coloring  of  its  culture  which  are  determined  by  the  present ;  its  spirit 
and  vitality  come  down  from  the  past. 

It  ought  not,  however,  to  occasion  surprise  that  the  notion  should 
be  constantly  springing  up  in  the  minds  of  many,  that  these  time- 
honored  views,  in  regard  to  tlie  sources  of  a  right  education  and  a 
true  culture,  are  radically  wrong.  Brisk,  bustling  minds,  full  of  the 
« spirit  of  the  age,”  too  full  to  contain  anything  else,  stimulated,  if 
not  intoxicated  by  the  rush  and  din  and  glare  which  always  accom¬ 
pany  and  indicate  the  merely  external  movements  of  society  and 
hfe,  most  striking  often,  where  least  strong ;  credulous  and  conceited 
minds,  flattered  and  imposed  upon  by  a  false  notion  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  with  which  they  are  concerned,  by  the  bare  circum¬ 
stance  of  their  nearness  to  them ;  narrow  and  illiberal  minds,  pur¬ 
blind  by  prejudice  and  jealous  of  the  light,  wanting  the  “  wide  dis¬ 
course  which  looks  before  and  after  and  again,  weak  but  benevo¬ 
lent  minds,  who  see  nothing  in  the  past  but  its  hardships  and  its 
ditficulties,  and  nothing  in  these  but  misfortune  and  misery ;  all  these, 
amazed  at  the  stir  and  tumult  of  their  own  generation,  and  listening 
with  “greedy  ear”  to  its  gorgeous  promises  for  the  future,  can  dis¬ 
cern  nothing  in  the  still  and  serene  past,  but  the  vestiges  of  destruc¬ 
tion  ;  and  the  great  men  of  former  ages,  and  the  lofty  productions  of 
ancient  genius  w'hich  “  shine  aloft  like  stars  ”  along  the  whole  track 
of  time,  are  regarded  by  them  as  the  td  ttqiv  neXagiu :  the  boastful 
but  weak  objects  of  an  obsolete  idolatry,  which  the  modern  Zeus  they 
worship  has  long  since  overthrown. 

To  minds  thus  enslaved  to  the  present,  and  swallowed  up  in  the 
operations  which  are  going  on  around  them,  there  can  be  nothing 
more  plausible  than  this  specious  error.  Discerning  nothing  more 
in  the  productions  of  an  earlier  period  than  their  outward  form,  they 
are  able  to  find  in  them  no  adaptation  to  the  present  relations  of  life ; 
and  it  seems  to  them  an  absurdity  as  blind  as  it  is  dangerous,  to  de¬ 
vote  more  than  a  passing  glance,  to  these  effete  products  of  an  ear¬ 
lier  world.  They  assert,  and  very  justly,  that  the  instruments  by 
which  we  are  to  perform  the  urgent  and  imperative  duties  of  the 
present  hour,  and  to  work  our  way  amid  the  circumstances  and  insti¬ 
tutions  of  modern  society,  must  be  supplied  by  the  present  hour  and 
the  conditions  which  it  affords.  But  they  are  ignorant  of  the  impor- 
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tant  truth,  without  which  the  other  is  of  no  avail,  that  the  efficiency 
and  power  of  these  vefy  instruments)  for  any  but  the  most  trivial  and 
transient  results,  are  proportioned  to  the  degree  in  which  the  spirit 
and  energy  and  prudence  of  the  whole  experience  and  practical 
reason  of  the  race,  have  been  infused  into  them. 

These  men  appreciate,  with  sufficient  readiness,  the  value  and  im¬ 
portance  of  the  daily  showers  which  moisten  the  surface  of  the  fields 
and  refresh  the  growing  plants  of  the  season ;  but  are  incredulous  as 
to  those  deep  springs  to  which  the  ancient  forests  send  down  their 
roots;  and  curl  the  lip  with  a  contemptuous  smile  at  any  allusion  to 
the  vast  oceans  from  whence  the  clouds,  which  they  adore,  derive 
their  supplies.  Their  cisterns,  doubtless,  contain  water  enough  for 
the  culinary  uses  of  the  day;  but  would  hardly  float  the  argosies 
which  convey  to  them  the  products  of  distant  countries  and  of  other 
climes.  In  like  manner  the  peculiar  spirit  of  the  present  generation, 
and  the  knowledge  and  prudence  which  are  its  exclusive  product, 
may  give  a  man  an  easy  currency  in  society,  and  supply  him  with  a 
ready  tact  in  relation  to  the  low  and  transient  interests  of  life ;  but 
will  hardly  supply  him  with  that  profound  wisdom,  and  awaken  in 
him  that  lofty  reason,  which  alone  can  qualify  him  for  any  achieve¬ 
ment  whose  influence  shall  reach  beyond  the  passing  hour,  in  respect 
either  to  his  own  fame  or  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  man  who 
expects  any  such  result  from  these  accidental  and  transitory  causes, 
is  looking  for  large  fish  in  shallow  waters ;  and  finds  his  just  parallel 
in  the  Hero  of  the  Nursery-song: 

“  Simple  Simon  went  a  fishing 
For  to  catch  a  whale; 

All  the  water  he  had  got 
Was  in  his  mother’s  pail.” 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  superstitious  venera¬ 
tion  for  the  productions  of  the  past.  This  error,  at  first  sight,  seems 
the  opposite  of  that  which  we  have  been  considering,  but  is,  in  reality 
identical  with  it.  It  fastens  on  the  outward  form  of  these  produc¬ 
tions,  with  no  genial  apprehension  of  their  essential  spirit ;  the  form, 
which  always  becomes  obsolete  when  regarded  per  se,  as  soon  as  the 
external  moulds  of  society  and  its  institutions  have  changed,  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  made,  through  an  intimate  historical  knowledge  of 
these  moulds  and  institutions,  the  medium  of  conveying  to  us  the  im¬ 
perishable  life  under  whose  organific  impulse  it  was  shaped.  An  old 
classic  model,  with  its  severe,  statuesque  beauty,  instead  of  suggesting 
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and  exemplifying  to  their  minds  that  exact  proportion  between  form 
and  substance,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  ancient  art,  presents  to 
them  only  the  barrenness  of  a  rock  or  a  desert.  Mistaking  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  superfluity  for  the  want  of  variety,  they  become  devout  wor¬ 
shippers  of  the  jejune  and  bald.  They  are  pedants  instead  of  scholars  ; 
antiquarians  instead  of  critics ;  imitators  instead  of  artists. 

This  works  out  into  a  practical  evil,  very  often  to  be  met  with. 
The  imitator,  as  always  happens  in  servile  imitation,  seizes  upon  the 
accidental  rather  than  the  essential,  because  that  is  the  most  outward 
and  apparent;  and  thus,  while  attempting  to  reproduce  his  model, 
proceeds  unawares,  in  a  manner  at  the  greatest  possible  variance 
with  it.  For  example,  the  model  embodies  in  a  form  perfectly  fa¬ 
miliar  and  suited  to  its  time,  an  elevated  and  imperishable  thouglit ; 
addressing  itself,  therefore,  naturally  and  easily  to  the  minds  and 
sympathies  of  men.  The  genial  scholar,  who  has  caught  the  spirit 
of  his  model,  and  w  ho  w’orks  freely  in  the  light  of  it,  with  a  master’s 
hand,  will  also  adapt  his  own  best  thoughts  to  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  the  familiar  circumstances  of  the  period  in  which  he  labors ;  and 
thus  seem,  oftentimes,  but  to  give  utterance  to  the  common  thoughts 
of  men,  when  bringing  out,  with  the  skill  of  an  artist,  conceptions 
which  are  to  live  after  him  and  mark  the  period  to  which  he  belonged. 
But  the  pedant,  not  dreaming  that  the  classicality  of  his  model  con¬ 
sists  in  anything  else  than  the  incidental  form  which  it  has  assumed ; 
and  having  no  genial  sympathy  with  the  central  thought  it  contains, 
strives  to  give  importance  and  dignity  to  vulgar  thoughts  and  crude 
conceptions,  by  dressing  them  up  in  the  cast-oflf  clothing  of  an  earlier 
generation.  As  if  w'c  would  undertake  to  show  our  respect  for  our 
fathers,  and  prove  ourselves  the  w'orthy  inheritors  of  their  virtues, 
by  assuming  their  peculiar  costume,  and  making  our  appearance, 
especially  on  public  occasions,  in  short-clothes,  cocked  hats  and  knee 
buckles. 

Thus  these  two  extremes  meet  in  a  common  point  of  weakness 
and  folly.  The  one  fastens  on  the  outw'ard  dress,  and  finding  in  it 
nothing  which  seems  fitted  for  present  use,  despises  the  thing  itself 
as  obsolete.  The  other  also  fastens  on  the  outward  dress,  and  with 
a  superstitious  veneration  for  it,  overlooks  the  important  fact,  that 
beneath  it  lies  the  abiding  substance,  and  the  essential  spirit,  which 
give  it  its  value,  and  by  which  it  has  been  preserved;  and  indulges 
in  an  absurd  disdain  towards  whatever  has  cast  off  this  ancient  ves¬ 
ture,  and  appears  arrayed  in  tbe  clothing  at  present  in  vogue.  The 
one  reveres  the  old  because  it  is  old,  the  other  admires  the  new 
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because  it  is  new ;  both  alike  being  ignorant,  that  whatever  real  and 
permanent  excellence  belongs  to  either  is  the  same,  equally  inde-* 
pendent  of  time  for  its  truth  and  validity,  and  equally  dependent  on 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  of  time,  for  the  form  and  direction 
which  it  takes  in  its  outward  manifestation. 

3.  Of  the  bearing  of  classical  studies  upon  the  social  and  civil 
relations. 

The  views  which  have  been  advanced  under  the  last  head,  will  be 
found  to  be  especially  true  in  those  fields  of  human  thought,  whose 
scope  reaches  beyond  the  mere  questions  of  ways  and  means  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  current  business  of  the  day.  Thus,  the  great  questions 
pertaining  to  Morals  are  not  those  whose  importance  ceased,  long  ago, 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  w'orld ;  nor  are  they  such  as  first  began  to 
assume  their  due  interest  for  the  human  mind  yesterday. 

Tlius,  too,  the  higher  questions  in  relation  to  Politics  and  Govern¬ 
ment,  are  none  of  them  of  modern  date.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
Ibe  obligations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  and  of  the  right  of  the 
State  to  compel  the  obedience  of  the  citizen,  were  as  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood,  as  ably  discussed,  and  as  clearly  announced,  thousands  of 
years  ago,  as  now.  And  the  denial  of  this  right,  and  the  assertion  of 
the  supremacy  of  the  individual  reason,  and  the  individual  conscience, 
were  as  vehement  and  denunciatory  then,  as  now.  It  is  simply  one 
of  the  errors  of  popular  ignorance  to  suppose  that  the  doctrines  ad¬ 
vanced  on  these  subjects  at  the  present  day,  are  anything  new,  mark¬ 
ing  this  peculiarly,  as  an  age  of  advancement  and  superior  light. 
The  ancient  literature  is  full  of  it,  and  handles  the  great  subject  with 
a  breadth  and  a  clearness  and  a  depth,  which  are  rivalled  only  in 
such  w'ritings  of  the  modern  rvorld  as  Milton’s  Prose  and  the  Reflec¬ 
tions  of  Burke. 

While,  therefore,  rve  may  very  properly  concede  that  there  is 
a  greater  variety  in  the  economical  cares  of  modern  life,  and  a 
greater  stir  on  the  surface  of  modern  society,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
little  as  a  flippant  and  bustling  generation  may  think  so,  that  the 
things  which  really,  though  unconsciously,  move  it  most,  and  in  which 
it  is  actually,  although  perhaps  not  theoretically,  most  interested,  are 
the  old  ones,  on  which  grave  senators  deliberated  in  the  ancient  re¬ 
publics,  and  by  which  the  old  tragedians  aroused  to  high  thoughts 
and  high  passions  a  susceptible  and  cultivated  people. 

It  is  only  necessary,  therefore;  to  suggest  the  inquiry,  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  that  the  things  which  distinguish  the  present  age  and  the  present 
generation  from  those  which  have  preceded,  arb  nothing  of  prims 
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importance.  And  if  we  will  think  of  it,  we  shall  see  that  they  are 
not  really  treated  as  of  prime  importance.  When  have  we  seen  a 
nation  aroused,  and  the  deep  fires  or  revolution  kindling  on  questions 
pertaining  to  rail-roads  or  steam-ships  ?  When  have  we  seen  society 
toss  and  heave  as  if  ready  for  dissolution,  in  view  of  ingenious  ma/» 
chines  and  telegraphs  ?  And  where  is  the  individual  even,  whose 
slumbers  are  disturbed,  either  by  anxiety  or  hope,  in  reference  to 
any  of  these  things,  except  as  he  may  happen  to  have  too  much  or 
too  little  of  his  capital  invested  ?  Surely  these  are  not  the  things 
that  do  now,  or  did  ever  deeply  move  and  interest  men.  They  are 
entirely  external,  and  their  influence,  even  on  those  whom  they  afiect 
most,  is  merely  superficiaL  Still  it  is  the  old  things  which  are  deep ; 
still  it  is  the  old  things  which  leave  the  strong  and  abiding  impres* 
siens  on  the  mind,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  the  great  things  in 
human  life  and  human  experience,  when  these  noisy  and  obtrusive 
<<  intermeddlers  ever  on  the  watch  to  drive  one  back  and  pound  him 
like  a  stray  within  the  pinfold  of  his  own  conceit,”  shall  have  bustled 
out  their  day,  and  inexorable  oblivion  shall  have  laid  its  silent  hand 
upon  their  impertinence. 

The  student  of  History,  and  the  classical  scholar  e6i>ecially,  well 
knows  that  the  great  dilemma,  for  example,  which  is  now  perplexing 
this  nation,  contains  nothing  new  either  in  principle  or  application. 
He  is,  therefore,  prepared  for  the  apparent  clashing  of  the  claims  of 
Religion  with  those  of  Law.  That  awful  tragic  element  in  human 
life,  in  which  men  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  voluntary  and  the  invol¬ 
untary  agents  of  God,  in  carrying  out  the  great  designs  of  his  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Government;  in  which  their  crimes  equally  with  their 
virtues,  subserve  his  purposes  and  exalt  his  glory,  was  recognized 
and  affirmed  as  an  undisputed  and  unquestionable  fact  in  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  men,  by  many  of  the  old  classical  writers,  Avith  a  clearness 
and  breadth  of  view,  with  a  depth  of  insight  and  solemnity  of  tone, 
which  has  found  no  parallel  since  their  day.  This  lies  at  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  Crito  of  Plato.  It  is  the  theme,  and  makes  the  drama¬ 
tic  collision  of  the  tragedies  of  Aeschylus.  It  comes  over  the  soul 
like  sad  and  solemn  music  in  the  dramas  of  Sophocles. 

A  thorough  classical  culture,  therefore,  is  the  best  safeguard 
against  the  disorganizing  and  fanatical  doctrines  of  which  modern 
speculation  is  so  prolific,  in  regard  to  Politics  and  Government ;  and 
of  which,  a  prominent  characteristic  consists  in  a  short-sighted  con¬ 
founding  of  the  functions  of  Religion  and  Law.  This  wider  survey 
of  life,  under  its  most  varied  phases  and  developments,  gives  the 
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scholar  a  calm  and  practical  conviction,  that  there  are,  not  contradic¬ 
tory,  but  opposite  functions,  whose  whole  legitimate  activity  is  condi¬ 
tioned  on  their  being  kept  asunder.  He  perceives,  that  as  in  the 
union  of  certain  elements  in  chemistry,  by  combination  they  neutralize 
each  other  and  produce  a  result  which  is  neither  religion  nor  law. 
For,  by  attempting  an  inquisition  into  the  secret  motives  of  men  and 
setting  up  an  outward  tribunal  over  the  conscience.  Law,  on  the  one 
hand,  becomes  a  dismal  tyranny,  and  Government  degenerates  into 
Despotism ;  and,  on  the  other  hand.  Religion,  by  assuming  the  civil 
sword,  abandons  the  free  vitality  of  its  spiritual  activity;  and  by 
bringing  its  cognizance  of  “every  idle  word”  and  of  the  “thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart,”  under  external  statutory  regulation,  brings 
to  pass  the  terrific  prophecy  of  the  Beast  in  the  Revelation,  full  of 
names  of  blasphemy  and  drunk  with  the  blood  of  the  saints.  And 
thus,  clear  daylight  is  thrown  over  that  withering  charm  of  the  Papal 
throne,  which  held  Christendom  for  centuries  under  the  cloud  of  su¬ 
perstition  and  despotism,  adding  another  illustration  to  the  old  less(»i 
of  history :  “  that,”  in  the  language  of  Coleridge,  “  the  object  of  mo¬ 
rality  is  not  the  outward  act,  but  the  internal  maxim  of  our  actions ; 
while  it  is  the  main  office  of  Government  to  regulate  the  outward 
actions  of  men  according  to  their  particular  circumstances.” 

This  is  the  doctriue  of  the  ancients ;  this  is  what,  in  an  especial 
manner,  “  the  lofty  grave  tragedians  taught  in  chorus  or  iambic 
this  is  the  lesson  of  Thucydides  and  Tacitus,  communicating  to  us, 
in  the  concrete,  in  the  light  of  History,  the  same  great  truths  which 
the  poets  taught  through  the  wonderful  creations  of  the  imagination ; 
this  is  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  the  true  idea  of  the  State,  involving 
those  unchanging  truths,  which,  while  all  else  is  shifting  and  passing 
away,  remain  firm  as  the  pillars  of  the  earth ;  steadfast  and  ever 
shining  like  the  stars. 

Indeed,  the  ancient  mind  seems  to  have  been  nowhere  more  at 
home  ;  nowhere  to  work  with  a  calmer,  clearer  power  than  in  the 
sphere  of  Politics  and  Government.  And  its  preeminence,  in  this 
department,  is  no  less  absolute  than  in  those  of  Literature  and  Art. 
Hence  it  is,  that  to  this  day,  no  historian  has  been  able  to  rival,  or 
even  approach,  those  of  the  ancient  world.  As  in  many  other  spheres, 
^o  also  in  this,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  that  the  present  is  an 
age  of  criticism  rather  than  of  production ;  of  diffusion,  equalization 
and  mediocrity,  rather  than  of  accumulation,  intensity  and  power. 

But  whatever  may  be  our  conclusions  on  that  point,  we  cannot 
fail  to  perceive,  that  the  science  of  Government,  as  a  Science,  is  far 
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from  being,  as  it  is  often  supposed,  of  modern  date.  And  the  differ¬ 
ences  which  seem  to  exist  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  Re¬ 
publics,  in  the  most  important  respects,  are,  so  far  as  any  principle  is 
concerned,  only  apparent.  If  closely  looked  at,  the  principles  applied 
in  the  two  cases,  in  determining  the  qualifications  for  citizenship,  for 
instance,  will  be  found  to  be  identical,  and  the  apparent  difference 
will  be  easily  explained.  Thus,  the  common  opinion  is,  that  the 
qualifications  for  citizenship  in  modem  society,  may  be  summed  up 
in  these  two  particulars :  namely,  that  a  man  be  bora  of  free  parent¬ 
age,  and  pay  something  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 
In  ancient  society,  on  the  other  hand,  this  privilege  was  determined 
by  race.  No  man,  in  theory,  could  become  a  citizen  who  was  him¬ 
self  an  alien,  or  descended  from  an  alien  stock.  This  was  grounded 
in  religion.  Different  races  worshipped  different  gods,  with  different 
and  often  contradictory  attributes,  involving,  of  course,  an  entire  in¬ 
compatibility  of  religious  rites.  The  union  of  these  races,  therefore, 
could  not  take  place  without  a  complete  confusion  of  moral  distinc¬ 
tions.  The  ends  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  v  here  right  and 
wrong  had  no  uniform  rule,  would  be  utterly  impracticable.  Hence 
in  ciises  of  violent  revolutions,  or  of  conquests  by  some  overshadow'- 
ing  pow'er,  wdiere  different  races  were  forcibly  combined,  for  a  time, 
the  institutions  of  one  of  the  constituent  elements  of  the  new  society 
was  forcibly  established,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others. 

The  condition  of  citizenship,  therefore,  was  moral  affinity,  that 
is,  an  affinity  in  what  is  essential  and  vital.  It  required,  in  short, 
in  order  to  existence  in  civil  communion,  only  that  condition,  without 
which,  no  such  communion,  in  any  true  sense,  is  possible.  It  is  pre¬ 
cisely  so  in  modern  States.  The  great  fundamental  condition  is  one 
of  moral  affinity.  The  basis  of  this  is  Christianity.  There  is  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  catholic,  fraternizing  tendency  of  modern  times,  which  can 
form  and  retain  a  civil  society,  where  radically  the  notions  of  right 
and  wrong  are  contradictory  or  fluctuating.  Government  is  not  more 
catholic  and  liberal  in  its  spirit,  now,  than  formerly ;  but  it  acts  in 
connection  wflth  a  Religion  which  knows  no  differences  of  race ;  in 
the  light  of  w’hich,  there  is  no  difference  between  Jew'  and  Gentile, 
Greek  and  Barbarian. 

This  all-pervading,  most  broad  and  comprehensive  condition  lies 
at  the  basis  of  all  modern  citizenship  in  the  civilized  world,  viz.  that 
a  man  must  acknowdedge  the  Christian  religion,  and  a  moral  code 
essentially  in  accordance  with  the  Bible.  Civilized  government, 
therefore,  cannot  extend  its  privileges  beyond  the  pale  of  Christianity. 
45* 
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It  does  not  and  cannot  include  Pagans  under  the  same  rule  as  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  admission  of  a  heathen  to  Christian  citizenship  is  just  as 
absurd  as  to  admit  the  testimony  of  an  atheist  in  a  Christian  court  of 
justice.  The  relation  of  fellow-citizen,  in  such  cases,  cannot  exist. 
It  would  be  lord  and  vassal,  master  and  slave,  as  much  now  as  of  old. 
The  essential  condition  of  citizenship,  therefore,  in  human  govern¬ 
ments,  has  remained  unaltered.  The  change  is  in  religion.  It  is 
not  government,  nor  political  economists,  nor  statesmen,  who  have 
discovered  the  truth  that  mankind  are  brethren.  It  is  Christianity 
that  has  done  this.  It  belongs  to  the  triumphs  of  religion,  not  to 
those  of  politics. 

It  is  only  by  an  intimate  and  thorough  acquaintance  M'ith  ancient 
history  and  ancient  literature,  derived  from  the  original  sources,  that 
the  full  import  of  facts  of  this  kind  can  be  properly  a{)preciated.  It 
is  only  by  such  knowledge  that  the  question  of  human  improvement 
and  progress,  of  which  so  much  is  said  at  the  present  day,  can  be 
considered  in  its  true  relations,  and  stripped  of  much  that  is  affirmed, 
as  well  as  of  much  that  is  denied,  on  no  other  grounds  than  the 
merest  personal  prejudices  and  individual  wishes. 

Thus,  it  is  very  common  to  assume  it  as  a  fact,  that  the  general 
condition  of  mankind,  especially  throughout  the  Christian  world,  is 
beyond  all  comparison  better  than  in  the  ancient  world.  It  is  assumed 
that  a  degree  of  intelligence  and  good  order  now  prevail  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  present  from  the  past  by  as  broad  and  manifest  a  mark 
as  that  furnished  by  the  mechanic  arts. 

It  does  not  suit  with  the  purposes  of  the  present  Article  to  under¬ 
take  to  adduce  any  evidence  as  to  the  truth  or  falsity  of  these  assump¬ 
tions.  I  barely  suggest  the  inquiry :  On  what  basis  do  they  rest  ?  or 
are  they  really  nothing  but  mere  assumptions  ?  A  more  thorough 
knowledge  both  of  the  ‘present  and  the  past  would  doubtless  lead  many 
a  sanguine  spirit,  to  suspect  that,  although  these  assuin[)tions  accord 
well  with  many  of  his  theories  and  wishes,  the  assumed  difference 
is,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  difficult 
to  exaggerate  the  degree  of  degradation,  misery  and  suffering  which 
existed  in  the  /incient  world ;  but  there  is  no  evidence,  I  had  almost 
said,  possibility,  of  its  exceeding  that  which  nmny  a  modern  city 
affords.  Again;  the  notion  that  general  intelligence  and  civil  order 
are  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  present  century,  would  seem 
little  belter  than  a  delusion,  if  looked  at  under  the  lights  which 
an  actual  acquaintance  with  the  past  and  the  present  would  throw 
upon  it.  General  intelligence !  civil  order !  the  philanthropist 
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longs  for  them ;  the  Christian  expects  them ;  but  have  they  ever  ap- 
? 

The  truth  is,  there  are  ignorance  and  degradation  in  the  world  at 
the  present  day,  in  the  very  heart  of  Christendom,  which  no  loath¬ 
someness  or  darkness  of  ancient  heathenism  ever  did  or  ever  could 
surpass.  This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  masses.  With  reference 
to  the  higher  classes,  also,  so  judicious  and  moderate  an  authority  as 
the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  declares  it  to  be  his  delibex'ate  conviction,  that 
in  whatever  pertains  to  the  pure  science  of  Gbvernment,  and  in  po¬ 
litical  wisdom  and  experience,  the  statesmen  of  the  present  day  are 
scarcely  on  a  level  with  those  of  the  age  of  Alexander.  Who  can 
be  named  as  the  rival  of  Aristotle  ?  In  truth,  the  lapse  of  time  has, 
in  this  sphere,  added  nothing.  Is  the  Asiatic  w'iser  now  than  he  was 
then  ?  Have  the  two  thousand  years,  which  have  elapsed  since  the 
fall  of  Carthage,  furnished  the  African  with  political  or  moral  wis¬ 
dom?  How  mournfully  evident  it  is,  that  so  far  from  adding  any¬ 
thing,  time  has  but  sunk  them  into  absolute  insignificance. 

But  look  even  at  modern  Europe.  A  few  rays  of  light  penetrated 
the  darkness  of  the  popular  mind  there,  and  aroused  it  to  convulsive 
revolutionary  struggles  after  the  dimly  discerned  vision  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom.  This  certainly  is  no  new  thing.  It  is  the  con¬ 
stant  argument  of  history.  And,  moreover,  it  is  well  known  to  those 
acquainted  with  the  popular  mind  in  Europe,  that  the  idea  of  lib¬ 
erty,  which  universally  prevails  there  among  the  lower  classes,  in¬ 
volves  the  abolishment  of  all  existing  possessions,  and  a  redivision  of 
property. 

But  even  granting  that,  in  the  elasses  of  society  above  the  lowest, 
there  do  exist  more  adequate  views  of  human  rights  and  of  the  social 
organization  than  prevailed  two  thousand  years  ago,  to  what  are  we 
to  attribute  this  ?  To  nothing  of  modern  growth  certainly.  It  can¬ 
not  be  the  result  of  improvements  in  meehanics  and  natural  philoso¬ 
phy.  For  these  sciences  themselves,  with  whatever  else  is  included 
in  the  phrase  “  modern  learning,”  are,  as  to  their  proximate  cause, 
the  offspring  of  that  great  movement  which  the  human  mind  expe¬ 
rienced  at  the  time  of  the  Keformation ;  when  the  true  idea  of  man 
and  of  his  most  vital  and  most  sacred  relations,  after  their  long  eclipse 
behind  the  clouds  of  prejudice  and  error,  broke  forth  again  like  the 
sun  upon  the  human  mind.  This  idea  involved  the  knowledge  of  his 
relative  rights  and  duties,  both  to  individual  men  and  to  the  State. 
Life  and  all  its  relations,  under  the  light  of  it,  became  the  channels 
for  the  performance  of  duties ;  the  medium  for  the  discharge  of  the 
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obligations  of  a  rational  being ;  the  occasions  through  which  he  was 
to  express  his  sense  of  accountableness  to  righteousness  and  law. 

This,  so  far  as  concerns  the  relations  of  the  citizen  to  the  State,  is 
simply  the  reaffirmation  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato’s  Republic.  In  that 
old  fountain,  we  may  still  find  springing  up,  fresh  as  ever,  the  true 
principles  of  political  foresight  and  statesman-like  sagacity,  affording 
us  the  only  reliable  knowledge  of  the  present,  while  they  “  teach  the 
science  of  the  future  in  its  perpetual  elements.” 

One  characteristic,  therefore,  which  cannot  fail  to  impress  us  in 
reading  the  old  authors  on  these  subjects,  is  the  'permanence  of  the 
principles  they  unfold  to  us.  They  are  the  living  ideas  of  the  reason, 
and  hence  their  validity  and  permanence  are  absolute.  The  forms 
of  governments  change  with  time  and  with  the  habits  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  a  people ;  but  the  life  and  the  power,  which  actuated  and 
legitimately  controlled  each  of  them,  still  retain  their  first  vitality 
and  freshness.  And  the  very  variety  of  forms,  and  the  rapidity  and 
entireness  of  changes,  do  but  serve  to  make  more  broadly  apparent 
the  deep,  pervading,  changeless  life  which  animated  them  all. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  recommending  the  ancient  classical  lite¬ 
rature  to  the  more  thoughtful  attention  of  scholars,  we  contemplate 
it  chiefly  as  a  field  of  study  and  meditation.  And  the  objects  which 
it  presents  to  the  thoughtful  student  are  most  certainly  those  of  beau- 
ty,  grandeur  and  power  in  themselves,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
are  free  from  all  those  influences  to  warp  anti  bias  the  mind  and 
feelings,  which  flow  off  so  freely  and  inevitably  from  all  contempo¬ 
rary  institutions,  usages  and  opinions,  and  which  become  still  more 
intense  in  contemporary  literature.  When  we  contemplate  the  a/i- 
cient^  w’e  see  it  stripped  of  all  that  is  merely  incidental,  and  only  that 
W'hich  is  essential  engages  the  mind.  We  study,  indeed,  ancient 
life,  opinions,  institutions,  manners ;  but  these  come  in  to  explain, 
not  to  distort ;  to  prepare  and  enlighten,  not  to  warp  and  bias  the 
judgment. 

The  conservcUive  tendency  of  such  study  is  too  obvious  to  require 
comment.  We  may  add,  also,  that  the  mind,  w’hose  eye  is  on  the 
past,  is  likely  to  be  also  a  truly  hopeful  mind.  The  future,  w'ith  its 
indefinite  capabilities,  and  its  visions  of  beauty  and  virtue,  beckons 
it  forward;  wliile  Faith,  w’ith  its  clear,  calm  eye,  beholds  in  the 
“  Great  Beyond,”  the  realization  of  the  visions  of  a  pure  and  modest 
hope ;  and  sees  embodied  in  abiding  forms,  the  ideas  of  goodness, 
freedom  and  peace,  which  prompted  the  great  deeds  of  the  past,  and 
afibrd,  to  the  enterprise  and  toil  of  the  present,  rational  grounds  for 
stability  and  patience. 
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If,  therefore,  we  would  find  a  source  of  mental  culture,  at  once 
stimulating  and  steadying ;  imparting  both  the  inspiration  and  spring 
of  original  thought,  and  the  just  metes  and  bounds  of  its  practical 
application,  that  source  may  be  sought  preeminently  in  the  ancient 
classical  literature ;  not  only  as  it  afibrds  us  the  means  of  comparing 
the  present  with  the  past,  thus  enabling  us  to  correct  our  estimates, 
formed  under  the  biasing  influences  of  the  fashions  and  opinions  of 
the  moment ;  but  also  as  containing  more  strictly  defined,  and  more 
clearly  and  purely  expressed,  than  can  be  found  elsewhere,  out  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  the  sound  maxims  of  social  and  civil  conduct ; 
the  just  rules  of  a  virtuous  and  noble  life,  and  the  true  ends  and 
methods  in  the  profounder  spheres  of  speculation  and  rational 
inquiry. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THE  CASTES  OF  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 

From  the  French  of  J.  J.  Ampfere,  by  John  W.  May,  Esq.,  Roxbnry.i 

If  there  is  any  opinion  generally  received,  it  is  that  the  ancient 
Egyptian  people  was  divided  into  castes  devoted  exclusively  to  special 
functions,  which  passed  from  parents  to  children  in  hereditary  suc¬ 
cession.  On  the  one  hand  was  the  caste  of  priests ;  on  the  other,  the 
military  caste ;  while  entirely  distinct  and  separate,  and  below  these 
two  superior  castes,  were  ranged  the  different  professions;  their 
functions  being  likewise  subject  to  hereditary  transmission,  the  chil¬ 
dren  necessarily  continuing  in  the  condition  of  their  fathers.  Such 
is  the  idea  of  the  ancient  organization  of  Egyptian  society. 

From  the  earliest  times  this  opinion  has  been  at  intervals  repro¬ 
duced.  When  Bossuet  said :  “  The  law  assigned  to  each  his  oflBce,  which 
was  perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  and  they  could  neither  exercise 
two  professions,  nor  change  their  profession,”  he  only  reproduced  an 
assertion  a  thousand  times  repeated  before,  and  which  is  still  repeated. 
It  is  also  emphatically  so  stated  by  Meiners,  author  of  a  special  work 


1  Translated  from  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  for  Sept.  15,  1848. 
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upon  the  castes  of  Egypt.  “  The  two  orders  (that  of  the  priest  and 
the  soldier),  were  so  circumscribed,”  says  -the  learned  professor  of 
Gottingen,  that  the  son  almost  always  followed  the  steps  of  the 
father,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  or  constrained  to  embrace  the 
same  kind  of  life  with  his  ancestors.”  In  the  classical  manual  of 
archaeology  of  Otfried  Muller,  it  is  said  that  in  Egypt,  “  to  each  func¬ 
tion  men  were  hereditarily  devoted.”  I  could  cite  a  great  number  of 
similar  passages.  Rossellini  alone,  warned  by  the  monuments,  has 
ventured  to  raise  a  doubt ;  but  the  brief  space  which  such  a  question 
could  be  allowed  to  occupy  in  his  great  work,  and  conclusions  too 
vague,  and  founded,  perhaps,  upon  insufficient  data,  did  not  permit 
him  to  give  a  prejudice,  so  ancient  and  so  inveterate,  a  decisive 
blow.  This,  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  attempt. 

I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  idea,  which  has  so  long  obtained, 
that  ancient  Egyptian  society  was  divided  into  castes,  each  one  of 
which  was  set  apart  to  a  special,  exclusive  and  hereditary  occupation, 
is  incorrect,  and,  of  course,  that  the  censure  and  the  praise  which 
that  society  has  by  turns  received,  on  this  account,  were  alike  un¬ 
founded.  I  think  1  shall  be  able  to  establish  with  certainty : 

1.  That  there  were  no  castes  at  all  in  ancient  Egypt,  taking  the 
word  rigorously,  in  the  sense,  for  example,  in  which  it  is  applicable 
to  India,  although  many  of  the  learned,  and,  among  others,  Bohlen, 
have  affirmed  the  contrary ; 

2.  That  many  important  professions,  those  of  the  priest,  the  sol¬ 
dier,  the  lawyer,  and  some  others,  were  not  always  hereditary ; 

3.  That  there  was  only  a  marked  distinction  between  the  different 
portions  of  Egyptian  society,  a  distinction  which  exists  everywhere 
between  those  who  follow  the  liberal  professions,  and  those  who  fol¬ 
low  the  arts  and  trades. 

Against  assertions  repeated  from  age  to  age,  I  shall  invoke  the 
evidence  of  but  one  class  of  witnesses ;  but  this  seems  to  me  irrefut¬ 
able.  I  mean  the  evidence  of  monuments  and  inscriptions. 

To  those  who  do  not  believe  that  the  true  key  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  hieroglyphics  has  been  found  by  Champollion,  I  have 
nothing  to  say.  In  their  opinion,  I  am  a  dreamer ;  in  mine,  they  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  light  of  day.  Discussion  between  us  is  impossible. 

Those  who,  without  pronouncing  upon  the  degree  of  perfection  to 
which  the  power  of  deciphering  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  has  been 
carried,  are  agreed  as  to  the  principle  of  this  process  (and  I  believe 
I  may  safely  say,  they  constitute  the  great  majority  of  the  savans 
who  have  examined  the  subject),  will  have  the  right  to  demand  of  me 
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A  strict  account  of  the  manner  in  which  I  may  have  applied  the 
method  of  Champollion,  pud  I  do  not  deny  my  obligation  to  satisfy 
them.  In  fact,  the  whole  economy  of  my  argument  rests  upon  hiero¬ 
glyphic  texts  interpreted  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his 
Egyptian  Grammar.  I  have  an  intimate  and  profound  conviction  of 
the  truth  of  these  principles,  founded  upon  personal  observation  of 
the  thousands  of  inscriptions  to  be  found  in  the  different  museums  of 
Europe,  and  of  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  Nubia,  among  which  I 
have  spent  many  months ;  but  I  believe  neither  in  the  infallibility 
nor  the  universal  science  of  Champollion.  While  I  admit  that  his 
grammar  may  be  sometimes  corrected,  and  oftener,  in  some  parts, 
completed,  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  until  some  mistake  which  re¬ 
quires  correction,  or  some  part  which  requires  completion,  be  pointed 
out,  or  some  error  demonstrated,  we  must  provisionally  admit  the 
truth  of  the  rules  established  by  Champollion,  and  based  upon  such  a 
multitude  of  examples.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  course  required 
by  the  existing  state  of  the  science  of  hieroglyphical  interpretation. 
More  than  this  would  be  but  a  blind  confidence ;  and  less  than  this, 
would,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  to  despise  a  discovery  susceptible  of  im¬ 
provement,  no  doubt,  but  which,  even  now,  may  be  advantageously 
applied  to  historical  research.  It  is  an  application  of  this  kind  which 
I  propose  now  to  make. 

It  is  proper  that  I  define,  at  the  outset,  the  limit  within  which  the 
instrument  of  which  I  am  about  to  make  use,  must  be  restrained,  in 
order  that  the  results  therefrom  may  inspire  a  legitimate  confidence. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  science,  there  is  a  portion  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  text  which  cannot  be  translated  with  any  certainty ;  and  this 
portion  is  by  far  the  most  considerable.  Not  that  the  method  of 
Champollion  is  here  in  default ;  but  because  the  syntax,  which  shows 
the  connection  between  phrases,  is  not  sufliciently  well  known  to  ena¬ 
ble  us  always  to  perceive  their  connection,  and  especially  because 
our  vocabulary  is  not  yet  sufficiently  rich  to  permit  us  to  interpret 
either  the  still  unknown  meaning  of  certain  characters,  or  the  value 
of  certain  words  which  we  can  read  with  certainty,  but  the  significa¬ 
tion  of  w'hich  is  not  found  in  that  small  portion  of  the  Coptic  language 
(derived,  as  we  know,  from  the  ancient  Egyptian),  which  has  been 
preserved  to  us  through  Christian  legends,  and  some  fragmentary 
translations  from  the  sacred  books ;  the  authors  of  these  fragments 
having  neither  the  means  nor  the  intention  of  transmitting  to  os  all 
the  words  of  the  Egyptian  language,  and  more  especially  those  which 
related  to  forgotten  usages  and  an  abrogated  worship. 
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Nevertheless,  if  candor  compels  us  to  admit  that  the  reading  of  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Egyptian  texts  is  still  impossible,  it  tnay 
be  atfirmed,  on  the  other  hand,  with  confidence,  that  there  is  another 
portion  which  can  be  read  w  ith  certainty.  To  this  comparatively 
limited  portion,  and  to  this  alone,  do  I  now  address  myself.  I  shall 
leave  aside  allg^hat  would  be  susceptible  of  a  doubtful  interpretation ; 
and  rest  entirely  for  my  support  upon  translations  of  very  frequent 
expressions,  of  short  and  simple  phrases  about  the  meaning  of  which 
there  can  be  no  doubt  among  those  who  recognize  the  authority  of 
Champollion’s  principles.  With  these  preliminaries  I  come  to  the 
question  of  the  existence  of  castes  in  Ancient  Egypti 

Let  us  begin  by  determining,  with  precision,  the  meanihg  of  the 
word  caste.  It  comes  from  the  Portuguese  casta,  meaning  fatnily, 
stock,  or  lineage.  But  caste  is  not  the  only  word,  descriptive  of  the 
peculiarities  of  Oriental  society,  which  we  derive  from  the  Portu¬ 
guese.  Mandarin  and  bayadere  mean,  in  that  language,  the  one  a 
magistmte,  and  the  other  a  danseuse.  Those  who  think  to  give  to 
their  discourse  a  local  coloring,  by  the  use  of  these  expressions,  must 
renounce  the  satisfaction  of  availing  themselves,  in  French,  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  or  an  Indian  word.  All  that  they  can  hope  thereby  is  to  show 
that  if  they  are  ignorant  of  the  Oriental  languages,  they  are  not  less 
ignorant  of  those  of  Europe. 

It  is  with  reference  to  India  that,  at  this  day,  the  w’ord  caste  is 
especially  employed.  In  that  country  the  four  orders  of  ancient 
Hindu  society,  such  as  the  institutions  of  Manu  and  the  great  na¬ 
tional  epopees,  the  Ramayana  and  the  Mahuhhdrata  present  them, 
are  each  designated  as  a  caste.  These  four  orders  are  the  Brahmins, 
or  the  order  of  priests  and  legislators,  the  KsheUriyas,  or  soldiers,  the 
Vdisyas,  or  merchants,  and  the  Sudras,  or  servants. 

The  word  caste  is  also  applied  to  an  innumerable  multitude  of 
subdivisions  of  the  principal  castes.  Each  of  these  subdivisions  is 
there  devoted  to  some  particulaf  trade  or  profession.  Each  individ¬ 
ual  member  of  any  of  these  castes  must  hold  himself  aloof  from  all 
alliance,  often  from  all  contact  with  individuals,  and  is  interdicted 
from  all  callings,  foreign  to  his  caste.  If  he  fail  in  either  of  these 
obligations,  he  loses  caste. 

Thus  three  conditions  seem  to  me  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
caste :  to  abstain  from  certain  professions  which  are  foreign  and  in¬ 
terdicted,  to  avoid  all  alliance  with  those  not  members  of  the  same 
caste,  and  to  continue  in  the  profession  which  has  been  handed  down 
fi'om  father  to  son.  Although  these  conditions  have  not  always  been 
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rigorously  fulfilled  in  the  East,  and  almost  never  in  the  West,  the 
word  caste  has  been  applied,  by  a  little  mischievous  exaggeration,  to 
the  aristocratic  and  sacerdotal  classes  of  our  modern  societies.  Caste, 
properly  speaking,  has  never  in  reality  existed  in  a  Christian  state ; 
for  it  is  a  social  fact  incompatible  with  that  equality  among  men  pro¬ 
claimed  by  Christianity.  The  nobility  and  the  clergy  have  never 
constituted  true  castes  in  the  absolute  sense  of  the  word,  but  the  term 
has  been  applied  to  these  orders  because  they  were  marked  by  some 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  caste,  that  is  to  say,  exclusive 
special  professions ;  among  the  nobles,  hereditary  professions  and  also 
a  more  or  less  constant  abstinence  from  connection  with  othei-s  out  of 
the  class  to  which  an  individual  may  belong. 

In  India,  the  distinction  between  the  castes  seems  to  arise  from  a 
diversity  of  race ;  the  Sanskrit  word  vama,  by  which  the  four  prin¬ 
cipal  castes  are  designated,  as  is  well  known,  means  color.  This 
would  appear  to  indicate  between  the  castes  a  difference  of  color,  and 
hence  a  difference  of  origin.  This  explanation  derives  w’eight  from 
the  fact,  that  the  population  of  the  north  of  India,  the  evident  point  of 
departure  of  the  superior  races,  show,  in  the  configuration  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  traits  which  clearly  distinguish  them  from  the  races  of  the 
south,  which  seem  to  have  furnished  the  elements  of  the  inferior  castes. 

But  is  anything  like  this  to  be  found  in  ancient  Egypt  ?  I  can 
discover  no  trace  of  it.  On  the  walls  of  the  temples  and  tombs, 
kings,  subjects,  priests,  soldiers,  offer  the  same  physical  type.  The 
color  of  the  skin  is  the  same,  and  no  difference  of  physiognomy  indi¬ 
cates  a  variety  of  race.  If  one  had  existed,  Egyptian  art,  which 
speaks  so  clearly  in  the  captives  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  type, 
would  not  have  failed  to  reproduce  it  here. 

Whatever  may  be  the  supposed  origin  of  castes,  let  us  see  if,  in 
fact,  they  ever  existed  at  all  in  ancient  Egypt.  In  the  examination 
of  this  question,  I  shall  address  myself  to  the  monuments  alone,  and 
especially  to  that  most  numerous  class  of  Egyptian  monuments,  the 
monuments  to  the  dead.  It  is  to  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  traced 
upon  the  walls  of  the  tombs,  upon  the  sides  of  the  sarcophagi,  and 
principally  upon  the  stelae  or  grave-stones,  that  I  shall  look  for  a 
solution  to  the  questions  upon  which  I  am  engaged. 

And  these  monuments  must  furnish  a  peremptory  response.  In 
fact,  they  always  indicate  the  name  of  the  departed  and  of  his  relatives, 
with  their  degree  of  relationship,  offentimes  the  profession  which 
each  followed,  and  sometimes  even  the  name  and  the  profession  of 
the  relations  of  the  wife  of  the  deceased.  By  the  aid  of  these  we 
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can  construct  a  genealogical  tree  of  an  Egyptian  family,  often  very 
numerous,  ascertain  the  professions  of  its  various  members,  and  fol¬ 
low  their  alliances  through  many  generations.  I  have  myself  con¬ 
structed  a  large  number  of  them,  some  of  them  running  through  seven 
generations ;  I  can  cite  one  which  mentions  a  hundred  relatives. 
Let  us  see,  then,  if  these  texts,  upon  a  close  examination,  will  not 
furnish  us  the  answers  we  are  seeking. 

I  can  safely  say  that,  among  the  Jearned,  all,  or  nearly  all,  are 
agreed  upon  the  meaning  of  those  hieroglyphic  signs  which  stand  for 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter,  brother,  sister,  etc.,  which  designate  the 
principal  conditions,  the  principal  titles,  sacerdotal,  civil,  military,  and 
so  forth.  This  very  limited  vocabulary,  which  I  purposely  restrict 
within  narrow  bounds  to  render  it  more  certain,  this  inconsiderable 
number  of  expressions,  the  sense  of  which  has  in  general  been  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  grammar  of  Champollion,  or  which  I  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  verify  by  hundreds  of  examples,  will  enable  us  to  arrive,  with 
the  fewest  possible  chances  of  error,  at  results  which  will  present,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  something  of  historical  interest  and  a  certain  novelty. 

In  the  first  place,  were  there  in  Egypt  a  sacerdotal  and  a  military 
caste  ?  The  monuments  prove :  1.  That  the  sacerdotal  and  military 
functions  were  not  exclusive  of  each  other,  but,  on  the  contrary,  asso¬ 
ciated  together,  and  each  of  them  also  with  civil  functions,  the  same 
individual  having  a  sacerdotal,  a  civil  and  a  military  title ; 

That  a  person  of  the  military  order  might  intermarry  with  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  priests ; 

8.  That  members  of  the  same  family,  the  father  and  the  son,  or 
sons  of  a  common  father,  might  fill  promiscuously  the  offices  of  the 
three  different  ordersi  When  I  shall  have  proved  that  the  same  in¬ 
dividuals,  or  members  of  the  same  family,  did  actually  follow  the 
professions  attributed  to  the  different  castes,  and  that  these  professions 
did  not,  of  necessity,  pass  from  father  to  son,  what  will  then  be  lefk 
of  the  Egyptian  castes,  and  of  th^  universally  hereditary  transmission 
of  professions  ? 

Now,  id  studying  the  monuments,  and  particularly  the  funereal 
stelae,  which  so  abdund  in  the  museums,  and  so  many  of  which  have 
been  published^  it  is  not  a  rare  thing  to  find  sacerdotal  and  military 
titles  united  upon  one  and  the  same  stela.  I  will  cite,  among  others, 
the  sarcophagus,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  of  a  priest  of  the 
goddess  Athor,  who  was  a  commander  of  infantry. 

If  the  office  of  the  priest  did  not  exclude  that  of  the  soldier,  it  was 
still  more  consistent  with  that  of  the  civilian;  An  association  of  this 
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kind  is  found  in  one  of  those  curious  hypogea  of  El-TeU,  the  sides  of 
which  are  covered  with  such  strange  figures ;  where  we  find  kings  with 
the  breasts  of  females  adoring  an  image  of  the  sun  whose  rays  are 
terminated  by  hands.  This  dates  no  further  back  than  B.  C.  1800, 
only  a  moderate  antiquity  in  Egyptian  matters ;  but  I  found  the  same 
association  between  the  religious  and  administrative  functions,  in  one 
of  the  tombs  contemporaneous  with  the  pyramids,  and,  of  course, 
already  very  old  at  the  period  I  have  just  mentioned. 

These  facts  bear  witness  against  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
special  functions  attributed  to  a  class  of  men  under  the  domination  of 
castes. 

And  what  is  a»  sacerdotal  caste,  the  members  of  which,  while  they  are 
priests,  are  at  the  same  time^generals,  governors,  judges,  or  architects? 

Will  it  be  said,  as  it  has  been,  that  civil  duties  united  with  those 
of  the  priesthood,  were  the  monopoly  of  the  priests  ?  But  often,  very 
often,  the  name  of  him  who  exercises  these  civil  functions  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  no  sacerdotal  designation.  Thus  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  invested  with  different  judicial  offices,  but  these  offices  were  not 
their  exclusive  appanage.  The  laity  were  invested  with  them  as 
well.  The  right  of  administering  justice  was  not,  then,  the  special 
attribute  of  the  priesthood ;  but  a  man  could  be  judge  whether  he 
was  a  priest  or  not.  What  more  contrary  to  the  exclusive  spirit  of 
castes?  We  ourselves  have  not  gone  to  that  extent  of  liberality. 
We  are  even  more  exclusive  than  were  the  Egyptians ;  for,  with  us,  a 
priest  is  disqualified  for  a  judge.  But  if  the  priest  and  the  soldier  were 
united  in  the  same  person,  so  also  were  the  priest  and  the  civilian ; 
the  same  man  was  chief  of  archers,  and  intendant  of  southern  Egypt, 
superintendant  of  public  works,  and  commander  of  foreign  soldiers. 

If  there  were,  as  Bossuet  and  Meiners  maintain,  if  there  were  ex¬ 
clusive  professions  to  which  children  were  set  apart  from  their  birth, 
without  the  power  or  possibility  of  ehange,  they  are  not  mentioned  * 
in  the  monumental  inscriptions,  for  all  these  may  be  associated  with 
others.  Two  or  more  offices  united  in  the  same  person  was  a  fact  of 
frequent  occurrence  in  ancient  Egypt.  Instead  of  this  line  of  de- 
markation  which  has  been  so  generally  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  different  classes,  confusion  was  carried  so  far  that  we  find  persons 
charged  with  military,  civil  and  sacerdotal  functions  at  once.  These 
are  often  found  together  in  the  celebrated  tombs  of  Beni-Ifassan. 

This  is  the  first  breach  made  in  the  opinion  which  I  am  combat¬ 
ing.  I  shall  now  open  a  second  by  showing  that  the  different  cesses 
intermarried.  Upon  examination  of  the  iusQViptions,  it  appears  that 
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an  officer  of  the  army  espoused  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  and  redpro* 
cally.  I  shall  soon  have. occasion  to  cite  a  remarkable  instance  of 
this  kind  of  alliance.  Meanwhile,  let  it  be  observed,  that,  after  what 
has  jbeen  said,  it  could  Qot  be  ejcpected  otherw^e.  The  repugnance 
of  castes  against  alliances  with  individuals  bom  out  of  their  own 
der,  rests  upon  the  separation  of  the  respective  professions.  Prieste 
will  not  mingle  their  blood  with  that  of  the  soldier  —  the  sacred  with 
the  profane  —  nor  will  the  soldier  mingle  his  with  that  of  the  family 
which  he  despises,  because  it  is  devoted  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But 
when  priests  are  soldiers,  and  vice  versa,  as  was  the  case  in  Egypt, 
and  when  both  exercise  civil  professions,  as  was  also  the  case  there, 
there  is  no  place  for  that  mutual  contempt  and  antipathy,  which  are 
the  real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  union.  The  isolation  of  classes  has  no 
longer  any  motive  when  the  occupations  of  the  classes  are  no  longer 
separate ;  so  that  a  nobleman,  who  has  made  commerce  his  business, 
feels  no  hesitation  in  bestowing  his  daughter  upon  a  merchant. 

I  come  now  to  the  demonstration  of  the  non-hereditary  quality  of 
the  professions,  as  my  last  argument  against  the  commonly  received 
opinion. 

No  doubt  there  existed,  as  the  monuments  prove,  certain  families, 
many  members  of  which  were  specially  set  apart  and  religiously  con¬ 
secrated  to  such  or  such  a  divinity.  Here  the  paternal  religion  and, 
oftentimes,  the  paternal  priesthood  were  hereditary,  and  there  was, 
among  brothers,  a  community  of  the  same.  It  is,  however,  not  to  be 
denied,  that  examples  can  be  cited  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  civil  and  military  functions.  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  this 
I  will  not  be  so  disingenuous  as  to  conceal.  In  one  of  the  tombs 
which  suri'ound  the  pyramids,  I  found  a  superintendant  of  the  royal 
public  works,  under  Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid,  who  was 
a  son  of  the  man  previously  holding  the  same  office  under  the  same 
Pharaoh.  But  facts  of  this  kind  do  not  prove  that  offices  were  always 
hereditary;  for  similar  facts  present  themselves  in  the  history  of 
every  society,  however  remote  from  the  institution  of  castes.  There 
is  in  all  societies  a  natural  and  oftentimes  unjust  tendency  to  keep 
certain  offices  within  the  family,  and,  if  the  right  line  fails,  to  secure 
them  to  the  collateral  relations.  This  abuse  exists  in  our  days,  under 
the  name  of  nepotism,  a  practice  which  the  indiscretion  of  the  hiero¬ 
glyphs  has  shown  us  to  date  from  the  time  of  king  Cheops  and  to  be 
as  ancient  as  the  pyramids. 

That  the  child  sometimes  inherited  the  office  of  the  father,  and 
perhaps  without  being  worthy  of  it,  is  not,  therefore,  a  fact  peculiar 
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to  Egyptian  society ;  it  is  a  fact  common  to  all  times,  from  which  no 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  while  from  that  other  fact,  which  it  remains 
for  me  to  establish,  that  oftentimes  offices  were  not  hereditary,  it  fob. 
lows  necessarily  that  that  society  was  not  subject  to  the  privileges  of 
castes,  the  very  spirit  and  essence  of  which  is  to  be  absolute  and  iso¬ 
lated,  and  can  have  no  existence  when  the  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  professions  is  not  the  constant  and  invariable  usage. 

Now,  if  we  may  believe  the  monuments,  the  hereditary  transmis¬ 
sion  of  the  professions  was  neither  a  universal  custom  nor  a  rigorous 
law,  as  is  contended  by  Meiners.  Civil,  religious  and  military  func¬ 
tions  are  not  necessarily  hereditary.  The  son  of  a  soldier  may  be  a 
priest,  and  the  son  of  a  priest  may  be  a  soldier.  It  is  not  rare  to 
find  a  civil  functionary  who  has  sons  in  both  the  other  professions. 
Finally,  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  hypothesis  of  exclusive  profes¬ 
sions  to  which  particular  families  were  devoted,  and,  by  consequence, 
the  hypothesis  of  caste,  we  find,  that  in  the  same  family,  sons  of  the 
same  parents  are  found  in  all  the  different  conditions.  On  this  point 
I  could  cite  a  great  number  of  examples,  amounting  almost  to  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  unanimity  of  their  testimony ;  but  they  would  be  fa¬ 
tiguing  from  their  very  uniformity.  I  prefer,  in  concluding,  to  con¬ 
centrate  the  attention  of  the  reader  upon  a  monument  contained  ip 
the  museum  at  Naples,  which,  alone,  would  suffice  to  sustain  the 
thesis  which  it  has  been  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  establish. 

This  monument  is  of  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  biseau,  or 
bevelled  quadrangular  shaft.  On  its  anterior  face  are  nine  figures  in 
basso-relievo,  each  bearing  a  hieroglyphic  inscription.  These  nine 
figures,  as  the  inscriptions  indicate,  represent,  one  of  them,  the  de¬ 
ceased  in  honor  of  whom  the  monument  was  erected,  and  the  others, 
the  different  members  of  his  family,  whose  professions  are  stated. 
The  deceased  occupies  the  fourth  place  from  the  right  of  the  specta>« 
tor,  and  beyond,  to  the  left,  are  the  figures  of  his  father,  his  three 
brothers,  and  a  paternal  uncle.  On  the  right  are  the  father  and  two 
brothers  of  his  wife.  *  On  the  posterior  face,  are  six  figures  repre¬ 
senting  relatives  of  the  deceased,  among  which  are  his  mother,  wife, 
wife’s  mother,  and  maternal  aunts.  On  each  of  the  two  lateral  faces 
are  three  relations,  making  in  all  a  family  of  twenty-one. 

The  person  in  honor  of  whom  the  stone  was  erected,  was  a  general 
of  infantry,  and,  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  character  which  follows  this 
title,  he  was  an  officer  of  foreign  infantry.  Besides  his  military  title 
he  has  also  a  civil  one.  He  is  called  “  superintendant  of  the  con¬ 
structions  of  — - - ,”  the  character  for  which  the  blank  is  substituted 
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not  being  quite  clear  to  me.  His  elder  brother  has  the  title  of  super* 
intendant  of  constructions,  and  also  that  of  priest  of  the  god  of  Empha. 
The  latter  was  therefore  at  once  priest  and  architect,  perhaps  sacred, 
while  his  brother  may  have  been  a  civil  architect.  His  second 
brother,  like  the  elder,  has  a  sacerdotal  title ;  the  third  has  the  singu¬ 
lar  title  of  royal  son,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  provincial  governor. 
Here,  then,  are  two  brothers  of  a  military  man  (who  probably  also 
held  a  civil  appointment),  whose  functions  are  purely  sacerdotal. 
The  third  has  an  administrative  function  and  a  princely  title.  The 
father  is  priest  of  Ammon.  As  to  the  family  of  the  wife  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  it  is  entirely  sacerdotal.  She  and  her  mother  are  devoted  to 
Ammon ;  her  father,  brother  and  two  maternal  uncles,  are  priests  of 
different  gods.  Nevertheless,  this  sacerdotal  family  is  found  to  be 
connected  by  marriage  with  a  general  of  infantry. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  members  of  the  same  family  belonged, 
some  to  what  has  been  termed  the  military  caste,  others,  to  what  has 
been  termed  the  religious  caste ;  so  that,  if  these  castes  did  really  ex¬ 
ist,  two  brothers  belonged  to  two  different  caites ;  a  fact  which,  with 
our  notions  of  caste,  it  is  difficult  to  comprehend.  AYe  have  seen  also 
that  the  same  individual,  engaged  in  both  sacerdotal  and  military 
duties,  might  have  belonged  at  the  same  time  to  two  distinct  castes ; 
a  fact  just  as  incomprehensible  as  the  other. 

There  were,  therefore, hio  castes  in  Egypt.  That  there  were,  is 
a  common  error,  which  it  is  time  to  renounce.  Those  who  regret  it, 
may  find  consolation  in  the  fact  that  enough  others  remain. 

Instead  of  this  division  of  ICgyptian  society,  I  find  another.  I 
observe  that  the  professions  which  figure  upon  the  monuments  are 
always  the  same :  priests,  soldiers,  judges,  superintendants  of  con¬ 
struction,  governors  of  a  district  or  a  province ;  these  are,  save  some 
few  which  seem  to  be  purely  honorary,  the  only  titles  which  appear 
upon  the  monuments  to  the  dead.  The  other  professions  or  callings, 
such  as  that  of  laborer,  agriculturist,  artisan,  physician  even  —  what  is 
very  surprising  after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject  of  Egyp¬ 
tian  medicine  —  have  not  hitherto  been  found  at  all.  That  kind  of 
honor  which  consists  in  representing  the  deceased  receiving  the  hom¬ 
age  of  his  family,  and  honoring  the  gods  with  prayers  for  their  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  world  whither  he  has  gone,  is  never  accorded  to  any 
other  professions  than  those  first  enumerated. 

This  circumstance  seems  to  me  to  establish  a  fundamental  distinc¬ 
tion  between  the  classes — I  do  not  say  castes — between  the  profes¬ 
sions  regarded  as  eminent  and  which  had  a  right  to  be  mentioned  and 
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represented  on  sepulchral  monuments,  and  the  professions  which  were 
not  deemed  worthy  of  that  honor. 

It  remains  for  me  to  show  what  were  the  grounds  of  the  prejudice 
I  have  been  combating ;  an  error  is  not  completely  refuted  until  it 
is  explained. 

Abuse  has  been  made,  it  seems  to  me,  of  divers  passages  of  Hero¬ 
dotus,  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Plato,  in  order  to  construct  the  phantom 
of  Egyptian  castes.  These  passages  contain  assertions,  not  false  per¬ 
haps,  but  greatly  exaggerated,  and,  as  often  happens,  this  exaggera¬ 
tion  has  lost  nothing  by  reproduction.  Thus  Herodotus  asserts,  too 
absolutely,  that  military  functions  were  hereditary ;  Diodorus  Siculus 
says  the  same  of  the  sacerdotal  functions,  and  Plato  affirms  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  classes.  But  these  assertions,  founded,  it  must  be  agreed, 
upon  certain  real  facts,  but  marked  with  a  certain  air  of  exaggeration 
and  a  want  of  precision,  have  been  less  the  cause  than  the  occasion 
of  error.  The  authors  themselves  went  a  little  too  far,  and  their 
followers  have  gone  still  further,  gradually  withdrawing  from  the 
reality  and  approaching  a  system.  This  is  the  history  of  the  rise  of 
error  generally.  An  observation  is  taken  more  generally  and  abso¬ 
lutely  than  intended  to  be  taken  by  the  author ;  the  spirit  of  system 
stretches,  distorts  and  exaggerates  an  assertion  which,  though  gene¬ 
rally  true,  is  not  so  precisely  and  literally,  and  continues  to  push  it 
until  what  was  limitedly  true,  becomes  positively  false,  and  then  time 
supervenes  to  consecrate  the  falsehood  which  it  has  made.  Such  is 
the  history  of  the  establishment  of  numberless  historical  errors, 
errors  too,  which  cannot  always  be  laid  bare  to  posterity  by  the  light 
of  hieroglyphics. 

The  light  of  hieroglyphics !  Yes,  the  inspired  hand  of  Champol- 
lion  has  kindled  a  light,  the  ever-increasing  brightness  of  which  will 
pierce  the  darkness  of  that  night  from  which  it  was  drawn.  The 
glory  of  Champollion  is  already  among  the  brightest  in  the  annals  of 
French  erudition ;  and  the  efforts  consequent  upon  his  discovery  will 
shed  new  lustre  upon  his  genius.  His  method  has  already  won  the 
approbation  of  the  learned  world,  in  England,  in  Italy,  in  Germany 
and  in  America.  And  shall  not  France  honor  it  ?  And  is  not  the 
highest  honor  w'hich  can  be  offered,  to  continue  it  ?  Shall  France 
be  led,  by  an  unworthy  and  ungrateful  misunderstanding,  to  renounce 
one  of  the  highest  claims  to  honor  which  she  has  received  from  the 
present  century  ?  It  must  not  be  so.  And  if  the  unaccountable 
aberrations  of  some  would  send  us  back  in  the  path  of  science,  again 
to  look  for  what  has  already  been  found,  and  to  seek  in  the  land  of 
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dreams,  what  genius  has  already  brought  within  the  sphere  of  reality, 
I  oppose  to  this  blindness  the  voice  of  learned  Europe,  the  authority 
of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  the  labors  of  many  of  its  mem> 
hers.  It  is  in  the  steps  of  these  my  illustrious  colleagues  that  I 
have,  in  this  paper,  endeavored  to  tread ;  and  encouraged  by  their 
voice  and  their  example  I  have  essayed  this  first  application  of  the 
method  of  ChampolHon  to  the  elucidation  of  an  important  fact  in  the 
history  of  the  civilization,  still  imperfectly  known,  of  ancient  Egypt. 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  CONSERVATIVE  ELEMENT  IN  CHRISTIANITY. 

By  Rev.  Charles  Wliite,  D.  D.,  President  of  Wabash  College,  la. 

Christianity  ^  has  been  represented  as  the  most  efficient  agency 
existing  in  our  world,  as  able  to  arouse  and  revolutionize  all  that 
ought  to  be  excited  and  changed.  Possessing  such  a  wakeful,  enter¬ 
prising,  renovating  spirit,  it  becomes  important  to  inquire,  whether 
it  holds  along  with  it  any  sufficient,  guiding,  moderating  principle,  to 
prevent  extravagances  and  violence. 

Such  a  principle  and  power  it  contains  preeminently  within  itself. 
It  has  a  balancing,  controlling  provision,  capable  of  keeping  right, 
steady,  straight  onward,  every  human  movement  for  the  reform  and 
elevation  of  man  and  society.  Christianity  is  no  less  remarkable  as 
a  cautious  guide,  an  efficient  conservator,  than  as  an  aggressor  and 
transformer. 

Before  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  the  conservatism  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  it  may  be  proper,  as  there  exists  a  deep  and  extensive  preju¬ 
dice  against  everything  which  bears  this  name,  to  offer  a  preliminary 
observation,  on  the  true  meaning  and  use  of  the  term.  This  word 
expresses  no  disrelish,  distrust  or  resistance  of  actual  melioration  and 
advancement.  Conservatism  is  no  enemy  to  human  progress.  It 
is  no  lazy  alarmist,  uttering  forebodings  over  what  is  to  come;  no 


1  By  this  tenn  is  meant  everywhere  in  this  diseussion  a  pure,  protestant 
Christianity. 
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eroafcef  over  the  effacing  of  old  landmarks  and  old  customs ;  no  retro* 
spective  seer  that  can  discover  nothing  good  except  in  the  past;  no 
prognosticator  of  evils  inevitable  on  all  the  daring  projections  of  en¬ 
terprise.  True  conservatism  would  preserve  enterprise  from  imprac¬ 
ticable  and  fatal  modes  of  action.  It  would  save  progress  from  losing 
a  valuable  portion  of  its  force  and  accomplishment,  by  saving  it  from 
improvident  expenditures  of  energy,  by  checking  wasting  experi¬ 
ments,  by  discouraging  draining  off-shoots  of  exertion,  by  teaching 
the  avoidance  of  delaying  obstructions.  It  operates  to  preserve  all 
that  has  been  gained,  as  w'ell  as  to  guard  against  all  deductions  and 
deteriorations  upon  existing  and  future  gains.  It  is,  in  a  word,  an 
enemy  to  all  bad  moral  investments ;  to  all  deeply  hazardous  and 
questionable  moral  enterprises ;  to  undoing  what  is  fairly  and  nobly 
done ;  to  neutralizing  what  is  already  working  out  blessed  conse¬ 
quences. 

In  treating,  therefore,  of  the  conservative  element  in  Christianity, 
we  set  out  with  the  important  allegation,  that  there  is  contained 
in  that  element  no  discouragement  to  any  excellence,  any  valuable 
progress,  but  only  a  happy  influence  against  the  whole  modem  doc¬ 
trine,  that  inquires  little  and  cares  little  concerning  the  means,  pro¬ 
vided  the  end  be  worthy ;  against  rushes  and  plunges,  that  do  evil 
along  with  endeavors  at  doing  good ;  against  intemperate  haste  and 
reckless  excess.  We  set  out,  moreover,  with  the  allegation,  that  there 
is  contained  in  that  conservative  element  a  careful,  watchful  assiduity 
to  do  good,  only  good  continually,  in  the  great  work  of  establishing 
in  the  world  happiness  and  social  order,  arts  and  learning,  wealth 
and  power,  laws  and  religion. 

I.  It  is  proposed  now,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  those  attributes 
wherein  lies  this  conservative  power  which  we  have  ascribed  to 
Christianity. 

The  Christian  religion  is  conservative  by  means  of  its  peaceful 
modes  of  influence.  These  modes  are  remarkably  quiet  and  undis¬ 
turbing,  even  when  concerned  with  the  inflammable  passions,  violent 
appetites,  determined  perversions  of  our  fallen  nature.  To  remove 
these  bad  affections,  Christianity  does  not  confine  itself  to  direct  at¬ 
tacks.  This  would  awake  resistance  and  excitement,  perhaps  aug¬ 
ment  the  evil  intended  to  be  abated,  at  the  most,  be  but  partially 
successful.  It  places  its  great  reliance  on  a  process  more  philoso¬ 
phical.  It  silently  sets  down  by  the  side  of  every  corrupt  passion  in 
the  heart  of  man  an  opposite  pure  and  good  one.  Antagonist  graces 
and  tempers  being  planted,  are  carefully  and  assiduously  nourished, 
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so  that  they  expand,  become  strong  and  permanent.  Depraved  pro¬ 
pensities  by  this  operation  are  overtopped,  overshadowed,  exhausted 
of  productive  stimulants,  inevitably  enfeebled,  withered,  wasted.  The 
tares  are  so  choked  that  the  wheat  springs  up  and  ripens  nobly.  The 
good  affections,  left  alone,  grow  up  unembarrassed  and  strong  out  of 
a  cleansed  spirit.  The  nutrition  of  such  a  spirit,  being  unabsorbed 
by  a  noxious  growth,  is  plentifully  furnished  for  their  life  and  enlarge¬ 
ment.  In  this  method,  without  any  rupture  or  convulsion,  without 
any  excitement  of  malignant  passion  or  angry  opposition,  there  is  ef¬ 
fected  an  important  and  radical  reformation.  In  secret  silence  the 
mind  is  eviscerated  of  the  foul  and  the  destructive,  and  replenished 
with  the  pure.  This  sure  production  of  moral  beauty  out  of  moral 
deformity ;  this  holy  change  of  man  apostate  into  man  angelic ;  this 
effacing  Satan’s  dark  form  and  sculpturing  deep  God’s  pure  image  all 
interiorly,  without  belligerent  effort,  is  a  fine  illustration  of  the  con¬ 
servative  action  of  Christianity  in  achieving  its  reformations. 

It  has  the  same  kind  of  action,  also,  from  the  affectionate  gentle¬ 
ness  of  its  spirit  and  the  blandness  of  its  address.  Man  is  singularly 
adapted  to  be  a  subject  of  pure  persuasion.  Threats  and  overbearing 
dictation  are  deeply  offensive  and  revolting  to  him.  There  is  scarcely 
one  proverbial  fact  respecting  human  nature  more  apparent,  oftener 
reiterated,  more  true,  than  this,  that  man  may  be  led,  but  never  can 
be  driven.  If  we  wish  him  to  capitulate,  we  must  wheel  off  our  ar¬ 
tillery,  reverse  our  fire-arms,  take  the  olive  branch,  make  a  gentle¬ 
manly  address  to  his  conscience,  appeal  to  the  nobler  feelings  of  his 
nature,  throw  ourselves  all  bland,  forgiving,  confiding,  sympathizing, 
upon  his  generosity,  his  fellow  feeling,  his  self-respect.  In  this 
method,  almost  with  certainty  will  his  understanding  become  docile 
to  our  reasonings,  his  conscience  sensitive  and  responsive  to  our  ap¬ 
peals,  his  heart  warm  and  open  to  our  inculcations,  his  whole  being  a 
captive  to  our  power.  Altogether  after  this  manner  does  Christianity 
come  to  mankind.  It  is  far  more  richly  charged  and  characterized 
by  friendliness,  frankness  and  love  than  any  human  communication. 
The  Gospel  is,  indeed,  one  blessed  embodiment  of  balmy  gentleness, 
angelic  mercy,  overflowing  charity  and  benignity.  Nothing  can  be 
conceived  more  conservative  than  this  spirit.  Very  rarely  will  bit¬ 
terness  and  violence  rise  up  to  meet  such  a  mild  heavenly  philan¬ 
thropy.  Who  will  resist  words  of  love  ?  Who  will  vilify  evident 
intentions  of  kindness  ?  Who  will  angrily  shut  his  ears  to  glad  tid¬ 
ings  of  good  ?  The  thundering  legion,  everything  but  conservative, 
prostrates,  desolates, /orccs  its  passage  over  dead  men  and  consumed 
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villages.  Christianity  makes  its  way,  as  a  munificent  prince  journeys 
to  his  remote  provinces,  pouring  abroad  a  profusion  of  royal  benefac¬ 
tions  to  all  whom  he  meets.  Bearing,  as  the  Gospel  does,  a  tide  of 
blessings  to  all  the  needy  and  the  wretched,  it  can  scarcely  fail, 
whithersoever  it  goes,  to  receive  acclamations  of  welcome.  Even 
when  in  their  highest  faithfulness  the  teachings  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment  approach  the  vices  of  men  without  any  compromise  or  allow¬ 
ance,  it  is  with  a  winning  expostulation,  and  with  a  hearty,  fervent 
good  will,  which  it  is  rarely  in  human  depravity  violently  to  resist. 
While  they  do  not  shrink  from  announcements  of  woe,  dreadful  and 
eternal,  as  due  to  impenitent  transgression,  these  very  announcements 
carry  with  them  such  a  deep  compassion  and  sympathy  as  to  disarm 
opposition  and  at  the  same  time  augment  their  overwhelming  power. 
Peals  of  thunder  they  are,  but  they  come  from  clouds  w’hich  have  an 
orb  of  mild  effulgence,  not  all  concealed,  shining  behind  them.  It  is 
also  true,  that  submission  to  the  Gospel,  being  a  submission  not 
chiefly  to  menace  and  power,  but  to  proffered  pity  and  grace  and 
goodness,  is  on  that  account  all  the  more  hearty  and  whole,  and 
therefore  all  the  more  peaceful.  The  powers  of  darkness,  it  is  true, 
will  always  rise  and  meet  the  approaches  of  religion  with  more  or 
less  of  struggle  and  resistance ;  but  those  approaches,  although  they 
will  not  crush,  yet  will  to  a  great  extent  melt  away  the  very  hostility 
they  themselves  had  before  aroused,  just  as  the  nearing  sun  melts 
away  the  clouds  which  his  own  beams,  when  more  distant,  had 
created. 

Christianity  is  conservative  by  means  of  its  action  on  the  original 
sources  of  evil  things. 

All  along  underneath  our  vegetation  there  is  a  circulation  of  rich 
juices  which  convey  all  the  life  and  nutrition,  and  determine  all  the 
character  of  the  immense  growth  and  exuberant  production  on  the 
surface.  Could  we  gain  access  to  this  extended  vascular  system  of 
all  nutritive  soils  and  find  out  the  secret  chemistry  working  there, 
we  could  effect  any  clianges  we  pleased  upon  our  luxuriant  scenery. 
We  could  sow  the  interior  currents  with  salt,  and  spread  around 
general  desolation,  or  we  could  introduce  needed  ingredients,  enrich¬ 
ing  combinations,  and  thereby  develop  new  forms  of  life  as  well  as 
greatly  augment  the  general  beauty  and  munificence.  The  great 
wonder-working  ag«:ncies  in  this  case  are  all  below ;  above  instead 
of  cutting,  engrafting  and  nurturing,  we  have  little  to  do  but  witness 
marvellous  creations.  This  is  a  fair  representation  of  the  interior 
agencies  and  energies  underlying  all  human  character,  all  human 
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oondnct,  all  social  conditions.  And  we  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
elemental  vitality  to  be  set  in  action  widely  under  the  surface  of 
every  community  in  order  to  all  great  and  desirable  exterior  tram* 
formations.  Christianity  carries  in  its  bosom  the  whole  moral  chem¬ 
istry,  and  its  favorite  object  and  special  mission  is  to  descend  with 
its  efficient  powers  to  work  first  and  chiefly  in  the  heart  among  the 
springs  and  seeds  of  all  outward  things.  This  is  a  field,  where  by 
operating  elementally,  it  can  operate  on  a  grand  scale,  where  acts  are 
generic  and  recreative,  where  in  striking  one  blow  it  strikes  a  thousand, 
where  in  waking  a  great  and  good  thought  or  a  great  and  good  feeling, 
it  opens  up  into  the  sphere  of  human  influence  and  human  affairs,  a 
mighty  element  of  change,  melioration,  progress.  We  are  justified 
in  this  representation  of  Christianity  as  a  hidden,  energetic  worker 
in  the  spirit  of  man,  by  many  lessons  left  by  our  Saviour.  He  taught- 
emphatically  that  purity  and  guilt  exist  in  the  heart  before  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  act ;  that  mischief  purposed  and  good  designed  have  all 
the  turpitude  and  excellence  of  mischief  perpetrated  and  good  ac¬ 
complished.'  Christian  ethics  recognize  no  reformation  as  true,  trust¬ 
worthy,  sound,  which  has  not  its  roots  and  its  life  in  the  internal 
spirit,  nor  any  dereliction  of  duty  decisive  of  depravity,  that  flows 
not  out  of  the  evil  treasure  of  the  heart.  But  the  essential  sugges¬ 
tion  is,  that  it  is  in  the  recesses  of  the  soul  that  all  evil  things  hare 
their  beginnings,  so  that  Christianity,  working  there,  can  easily  mit¬ 
igate  and  extinguish  them.  Fii*st  sjns  are  never  great  ones.  So  ’ 
also  the  incipient  impulses  thereto  are  never  great.  It  is  according'' 
to  a  fixed  law  of  all  God’s  arrangements,  that  everything  in  nature, 
morals  and  mind,  has  its  infancy  and  its  feebleness  and  its  littleness. 
Tlie  giant  oak  was  once  all  involved  in  a  tiny  shell;  the  whole 
vitality  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  in  a  delicate  germ.  The  conflagra¬ 
tion  that -involves  a  city  grew  out  of  a  single  spark.  These  are  il¬ 
lustrations  of  what  occurs  in  human  conduct  and  character.  But 
Christianity  is  awake  and  present  and  ready  with  all  its  efficiency,  at 
the- first  awakings  and  pulsations  of  evil.  It  furnishes  its  best  influ¬ 
ence  to  these  seeds,  germs,  elements,  earliest  vitalities,  incipient 
sparks^  It  plants  itself  down  in  the  heart  of  society  by  the  side  of 
the  first  conception  and  stirring  of  mischief,  of  disorganization,  of - 
crime,  and-  then  attempts  extinction  and  eradication,  or  at  least  abate¬ 
ment  and  control,  before  sufficient  progress  is  made  for  the  upheaving 
and  disruption  of  the- community.  The  restless,  inflammable  pas-  ' 
sions  it  approaches  at  the  critical  moment,-  when  they  are  just  kind¬ 
ling,  and-labors-  to  cool  and  -repress  and  confine  them,'before  they 
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have  time  to  put  the  population  in  a  blaze.  When  it  is  recollected  that 
the  great  storms  of  commotion  on  the  surface  of  society,  as  also  the 
most  extensive,  permanent  and  important  reformations,  have  origi¬ 
nated  in  some  stirring  of  thought  or  of  passion,  first  awaked  feebly  and 
silently  in  the  unseen  bosom  of  a  people,  Christianity  that  has  its 
.  favorite  and  most  perfect  work  upon  these  elements  of  agitation  and 
of  change,  at  their  earliest  throbbing  and  breathing,  cannot  fail  to'be 
appreciated  and  acknowledged  as  emphatically  a  great  and  effective 
conservative  power.  In  a  Avorld  where  deep  and  desperate  corrup¬ 
tions,  urgent  and  stormy  passions  are  in  such  full  contradiction  to  the 
inculcations  of  religion,  that  slight  causes  will  produce  exasperation, 
resistance,  often  explosion,  it  is  an  invaluable  attribute  of  Christiani¬ 
ty,  that  it  is  fitted  and  accustomed  to  enter  the  interior  spirit  of  com¬ 
munities,  where  gently,  quietly,  yet  all  powerfully,  it  can  neu¬ 
tralize  and  regenerate.  Living  in  a  scene  where  so  much  is  imper¬ 
fect  and  calls  for  change,  where  the  best  things  need  to  be  better, 
teachers  to  be  taught,  improvements  to  be  improved,  meliorations  to 
be  meliorated,  preachers  of  righteousness  to  be  sanctified,  prophesi- 
ers  upon  the  slain  to  experience  themselves  moral  resurrection ; 
living  in  a  scene  w'here  so  many,  so  important  transformations  and 
advancements  are  urgently  demanded,  we  cannot  afford  at  all  to  aug¬ 
ment  existing  opposition,  to  create  any  new  prejudices,  to  wtiste  any 
moral  power  in  profitless  collisions  and  fruitless  projects.  It  is  mat¬ 
ter  of  profound  and  unfeigned  gratitude,  therefore,  that  Christianity 
supplies  an  instrumentality  that  works  its  largest  and  most  essential 
ameliorating  changes  underneath,  where  it  can  do  it  most  conserva¬ 
tively,  without  strife  or  turbulence  or  useless  moral  expenditure. 

Christianity  is  conservative  by  means  of  the  clear  fullness  of  its 
ethical  instructions.  Some  metaphysical  minds,  it  is  true,  dissatisfied 
with  a  straight,  beaten,  illumined  road,  and  also  gratified  with  the 
enlarged  forms  in  which  mist  and  cloud  present  themselves,  seem 
desirous  and  adapted  to  walk  in  obscurity  and  doubt.  But  a  great 
part  of  the  world  needs  a  way  all  opened,  undeviating,  undeceptive. 
The  human  mind,  since  the  fall,  show's  itself  clogged,  obscured,  dis¬ 
eased  and  enfeebled.  Its  liabilities  and  tendencies  to  perversion 
and  misapprehension  are  great.  Certainly  under  such  disabilities 
men  must  have  a  very  clear  and  satisfactory  light  to  prevent  them 
from  driving  into  visionary  excesses,  into  unnecessary  and  wast¬ 
ing  schemes.  Beligion  is  a  teacher  preeminently  luminous  and 
intelligible.  Science  has  no  lessons  of  such  crystal  transparency; 
literature  has  no  such  visible,  tangible,  speaking  sentiments,  descrip- 
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tions  or  images  ;  human  ethics,  no  such  perspicuous  lessons  of  wis* 
dom.  It  is  not  that  Christianity  has  no  high  themes,  no  lofty 
tracts,  no  depths  and  wonders.  It  has  objects,  which  by  their  vast¬ 
ness  and  grandeur  stretch  out  and*away  altogether  beyond  the  mind’s 
power  to  follow.  It  is,  that  so  far  as  these  mighty  things  of  God  are 
open  at  all,  the  view  is  unclouded  and  satisfactory.  It  is,  that  what¬ 
ever  pertains  to  human  life  and  duty,  is  made  most  definite  and  in¬ 
telligible.  While  religion,  in  giving  lessons  to  man,  indulges  in  no 
metaphysical  theories,  it  lays  open  all  that  is  valuable  to  practical 
life  in  all  theories.  While  neither  the  doctrines  of  the  nominalists, 
the  realists,  nor  the  conceptualists  are  discussed,  nor  even  so  much  as 
alluded  to ;  while  transcendentalism,  materialism,  spiritualism  have 
no  place  in  scriptural  nomenclature,  the  Bible,  by  means  of  a  perfect 
acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  man,  presents  all  good  and  needed 
instruction  in  terms  and  illustrations  singularly  familiar,  transparent 
and  expressive.  While  it  despises  philosophy  falsely  so  called,  nor 
attempts  to  thread  its  way  through  a  chaos  of  conflicting  opinions,  it 
pours  a  guiding  and  sufficient  light  along  all  the  private  and  public 
ways  of  men. 

The  comprehensiveness  of  the  teachings  of  Christianity  is  an  addi-  * 

tion  to  their  value  as  the  light  of  mankind.  Had  all  human  duty 
been  the  matter  of  special  and  particular  legislation,  so  that  the  feel¬ 
ing  and  thought  and  action,  proper  for  every  exigency,  relation  and 
character,  could  be  found  prescribed  and  set  down  in  great  tables,  in 
reg  dar  columns,  in  order  to  be  turned  to  constantly  by  every  human 
being;  had  this  been  so,  the  whole  would  have  constituted  a  cum¬ 
brous,  voluminous  code  which  few  could  possess,  which  few  would 
sufficiently  read.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a  vast  labor  to  learn  from  the 
immense  mass  w'hat  duties  were  presented,  without  performing  any 
of  them.  The  instructions  of  religion  are  to  a  great  extent  generic. 

Its  precepts  and  principles,  each  of  them  by  its  inculcation  of  one 
thing,  is  an  inculcation  of  a  thousand.  Its  forbidding  of  one  vice  lays 
an  injunction  on  a  clustered  family  of  sins.  Its  very  few  cardinal 
lessons  have  an  accurate  applicaiion  to  a  large  part  of  the  conduct  of 
life.  Instances  of  such  are  the  first  commandment,  on  which  hang  all 
the  law  and  the  prophets ;  and  the  second  which  is  like  unto  it ;  the 
golden  rule  which,  so  far  as  acted  on,  reproduces  heaven  on  eartL 
Furnished  with  such  clear,  appropriable,  comprehensive  teachings, 
should  some  still  go  astray  in  their  efforts  for  reform  and  advance¬ 
ment  ;  should  some  of  the  guides  of  society  still  need  guidance,  and 
some  of  its  reformers  reformation ;  should  some  improvers  and  re- 
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generators  be  still  swayed  by  impulse,  be  set  on  fire  by  passion,  be 
driven  to  dashes,  onsets,  explosions,  without  opening  their  eyes  on 
the  consequences,  then  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  Scriptures  ap¬ 
proaches  with  another  influence.  It  acts  to  quicken  men’s  vision,  as 
well  as  to  pour  light  on  their  pathway,  to  create  a  deep,  responsive 
sense  of  personal  obligation,  as  well  as  intelligibly  to  unfold  human 
duty,  to  prepare  the  soil,  in  addition  to  providing  the  seed.  The 
twofold  power  here  referred  to,  Christianity  possesses  eminently. 
Besides  affording  its  comprehensive  and  luminous  lessons,  it  opens 
the  human  mind,  w  herever  it  comesy-to  receive,  to  appreciate,  to  adopt, 
to  love  and  obey.  Just  as  the  sun,  at  the  same  time  that  he  comes 
forth  with  his  light,  wakes  up  the  world  to  walk  in  it.  We  are  not 
now  to  discuss  the  mode  and  philosophy  of  this  additional  effect  of 
evangelical  instructions,  to  make  appreciative,  susceptible,  conscien¬ 
tious,  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  The  fact  itself  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  one.  Christianity  as  first  proffering  the  most  perspicuous  w'is- 
dom,  then  as  preparing  clear  perceptions  to  understand  them,  and 
a  good  heart  to  give  them  root  and  growth  and  fruit,  must  be  acknowl¬ 
edged  an  ethical  teacher  truly  illustrious.  It  is  a  heavenly  light 
which  this  sacred  guide  pours  along  every  man’s  pathway.  We  think 
of  religion  as  making  that  path  open  and  all  distinct,  as  if  marked  on 
both  sides  by  walls  of  darkness.  We  think  of  religion  as  a  clear 
voice  always  in  the  ear,  saying  with  solemn,  decided  emphasis,  this 
is  the  way,  walk  ye  in  it.  When  moral  vision  is  disordered,  so  that 
matters  of  conscience  and  duty  appear  doubled,  hazy,  confused  and 
doubtful,  religion  separates  these,  making  all  clear  and  intelligible. 
Imagine  a  populous  city  in  utter  darkness ;  all  are  groping,  inquiring, 
receding,  advancing,  falling,  rising;  suddenly  a  glorious  luminary 
comes  out  in  the  heavens ;  perfectly,  delightfully  now  do  all  see  their 
way ;  all  hesitation,  collision  and  obstruction  have  ceased.  Christian¬ 
ity  is  that  luminary.  So  does  it  dissipate  darkness  and  beam  down  its 
light  on  all  our  moral  way.  Men  may  pursue  their  course  of  duty  in 
perfect,  open  day,  much  as  the  heavenly  inhabitants  walk  the  streets 
of  the  New  Jerusalem  under  the  splendors  of  the  eternal  throne.  In 
this  character  of  an  all-illuminating,  steady,  undeceptive  light,  in  all 
human  exigences  and  duties,  Christianity  appears  a  great  and  indis¬ 
pensable  conservative  power.  With  such  a  grand,  clear,  moral  illumi¬ 
nation  around  him,  the  reformer  w'ho  scatters  arrows,  firebrands  and 
death,  can  never,  except  through  much  settled  blindness  and  depravity, 
cover  and  hide  himself  from  the  indignation  of  the  wise  and  good, 
never  hush  the  honest  convictions  and  reprobation  of  his  own  heart. 
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They  that  do  most  to  turn  the  world  upside  down  in  their  attempts 
to  reform  it,  are  generally  persons  who  shut  themselves  from  religious 
influences,  either  by  a  dead  insensibility  to  Christianity,  or  by  a  dis¬ 
belief  of  its  reality.  A  revealing  light  out  of  the  Bible,  wisdom  from 
above,  let  in  full  and  steady  upon  their  motives  and  their  acts,  has  a 
power  to  make  men  first  pause,  ponder  and  reconsider,  then  abandon 
their  reckless  mischiefs. 

Christianity  is  conservative  by  means  of  the  immutability  of  its 
moral  distinctions. 

The  human  mind  readily  perceives  that  a  clear  difference  exists 
between  right  and  wrong,  justice  and  injustice,  duty  and  delinquency. 
The  human  conscience,  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  when  these  opposites 
are  discerned  clearly,  gives  the  former  its  decided  voice ;  the  latter 
its  entire  reprobation.  But  there  has  always  been  prevalent  in  the 
world  much  confounding  of  moral  distinctions.  The  indubitable  line 
of  demarcation,  between  that  which  is  to  be  approved  and  that  which 
is  to  be  condemned,  betw'een  that  which  is  to  be  felt  and  done,  and 
that  which  is  not  to  be  felt  and  done ;  this  boundary  ignorance  and 
wickedness  do  not  always  easily  settle,  nor  always  settle  right,  how¬ 
ever  easily  it  might  be  done.  Pressing  exigences,  new  and  unex¬ 
pected  relations,  prospects  of  selfish  advantage,  impending  disasters, 
have  been  allowed  to  introduce  into  the  moralities  and  honesties  of 
human  conduct  many  monstrous  perversions.  Dishonesty  and  rec¬ 
titude,  injury  and  mercy,  disobedience  and  duty,  depravity  and  purity, 
at  the  mere  dictation  of  selfishness  and  passion,  are  made  to  change 
places  with  the  most  unblushing  assurance.  Who,  that  has  been 
either  an  actor  or  an  observer  in  the  world,  has  not  very  frequently 
marked  how  men,  who  had  before  exhibited  great  energy  in  the  per¬ 
formance  of  allotted  services,  immediately  on  discovering  that  their 
exertions  are  no  longer  necessary  to  the  furtherance  of  private  de¬ 
signs,  w’ill  suffer  a  wonderful  paralysis  and  lassitude  and  entire  neg¬ 
lect  to  show  themselves  over  the  whole  theatre  of  their  previous  as¬ 
siduity  and  fidelity  ?  Who  has  not  marked  a  great  deal  occurring 
moi'e  positive  and  destructive  than  this,  under  the  pow'er  of  passion  ? 
Falsehood,  avarice,  ambition  and  sensuality,  reckless  of  all  right, 
charity  and  purity,  often  are  seen  to  create  oppression  and  disorgani¬ 
zation  and  ruin  to  a  melancholy  extent  over  wide  communities.  This 
prostration  of  barriers  between  vice  and  virtue  and  consequent  oblite¬ 
ration  of  moral  distinctions,  leaves  the  pathw’ay  all  smooth  and  open 
for  the  rage  and  rush  of  every  w  ild  enthusiasm  and  every  self-confi¬ 
dent  extravagance.  Now  if  there  were  a  great  rule  of  right  and  jus- 
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tice  and  duty,  unaffected  by  time,  unmitigated  by  exigences,  unaltered 
by  opinions,  undepreciated  by  prejudice,  irrepealable  by  passion ;  if 
there  were  a  comprehensive,  high  code  of  righteousness  and  equity, 
perfectly  immutable  in  all  latitudes  and  longitudes,  in  all  families  and 
nations,  in  all  wealth  and  poverty,  in  all  servitude  and  authority,  it 
would  certainly  act  most  conservatively  to  prevent  disastrous  schemes, 
desolating  movements,  destructive  changes.  This  code  we  have  in 
absolute  perfection.  Just  such  an  unchangeable  prescription  of  all 
that  is  right  and  pure,  does  Christianity  present  to  human  society  in 
its  simple,  definite,  uncompromising  laws.  These  bend  to  no  selfish¬ 
ness,  bow  to  no  power,  yield  to  no  pressures,  intermit  injunctions  for 
no  cause.  The  immutability  of  the  moral  distinctions  of  Christianity 
rests,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  fact  that  they  are  eternal.  From 
before  the  foundation  of  the  world  have  they  remained  unchangeably 
the  ■same.  It  rests,  in  the  second  place,  upon  the  fact  that  these  dis¬ 
tinctions  are  founded  on  the  relations  of  existence,  of  being  to  being. 
These  relations  are  in  their  own  nature  definite  and  unalterable.  So 
soon  as  God  created  a  moral  agent,  the  relation  to  its  Creator  of  that 
created  agent,  gave  rise  to  obligations,  fulfilment  of  which  was  right, 
neglect  of  which  was  wrong  unchangeably.  So  soon  as  God  created 
another  intelligence,  the  mutual  relation  of  the  two  to  each  other,  as 
offspring  of  a  common  parent,  imposes  mutual  duties.  To  perform 
them  is  right ;  to  contravene  them  is  WTong ;  and  nothing  can  abolish 
or  change  the  character  of  these  acts.  The  data  given,  existences 
and  their  relations,  the  rest  is  inevitable ;  consequent  practical  obliga¬ 
tion  nothing  can  prevent  or  remit  or  commute.  There  may  be  a 
thousand  contingencies,  and  ten  thousand  adventitious  circumstances ; 
this  alters  not  relations,  this  alters  not  obligation  or  responsibility.  The 
immutability  of  moral  distinctions,  in  the  third  place,  rests  on  God’s 
own  nature.  In  respect  to  this  nature  there  is  no  shadow  of  turning 
forever  and  ever.  The  universe  may  cease  to  be,  everything  mate¬ 
rial  may  change ;  God  never.  Can  the  perfect  be  improved  ?  Can 
infinity  receive  accretions ?  Can  omniscience  become  wiser?  Can 
supreme  rectitude  be  made  more  righteous  ?  God’s  own  moral  na¬ 
ture,  perfect,  infinite,  is  embodied  and  expressed  in  the  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  Christianity.  Therein  is  recorded  in  letters  of  light  his 
own  sense  and  sanction  of  all  righteousness,  his  own  sense  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  all  unrighteousness ;  both  unchangeable  as  the  pillars  of 
heaven.  Its  sacred  rules  of  life,  thus  unaltered  and  unalterable,  reli¬ 
gion  sets  up  in  full  sight  of  all  men,  as  a  grand  barrier,  as  a  stern,  sol¬ 
emn  admonition  against  all  resistance  to  law,  against  all  social  excesses. 
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Unceasingly  does  the  Christian  code  thunder  on  the  conscience  of  the 
world,  promulgating  its  righteous  precepts,  which  are  incapable  of  any 
mitigation,  or  any  remission  forever.  Kingly  power  cannot  escape  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  Divine  unchangeable  equity;  wealth  and  power  cannot; 
discontents,  insubordinations,  insurrections,  mobs,  treasons  cannot. 
An  uninterrupted  announcement  by  Christianity  of  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  what  is  duty  and  what  is  sin,  to  every  member  of  a 
community,  and  that  in  terms  definite  and  irrevocable,  must  act  in 
the  highest  degree  conservatively.  It  is  as  a  recognized  voice  of  the 
Almighty  uttering  invariable  denunciation  against  evil ;  as  a  known 
light  out  of  heaven  making  one  and  unalterable  the  way  of  righteous¬ 
ness. 

These  attributes  —  a  bland,  conciliating  kindness  and  love ;  a  reno¬ 
vating  action  on  the  sources  of  all  conduct  and  character ;  clear  and 
full  ethical  instructions ;  immutable  moral  distinctions  —  these  attri¬ 
butes  of  Christianity  render  it  powerfully  conservative  in  all  its 
movements,  aggressions  and  transformations  among  men. 

II.  The  happy  influence  in  society  of  a  conservative  Christianity 
may  here  properly  claim  some  consideration. 

It  acts  as  a  quiet  and  gentle  remedy  of  political  evils.  Among 
these  are  the  wrongs  and  quarrels  which  arise  between  nations.  Con¬ 
tiguous  states  are  natural  enemies.  No  two  distinct  sovereignties 
ever  yet  dwelt  side  by  side  on  the  earth,  without  differences,  mutual 
oppressions,  bloody  conflicts.  Wars,  as  the  result  of  national  ani¬ 
mosities,  have  gorged  in  as  much  property  as  is  now  upon  the  earth; 
have  slain  their  thousand  millions  of  men.  There  are  serious  politi¬ 
cal  evils  living  within  the  bosom  of  individual  nations.  In  every  civil 
community,  there  appears  in  some  form,  the  patrician  feeling  warring, 
often  bitterly,  wdth  the  plebeian.  The  mildest  result  of  this  antago¬ 
nism,  is  the  oppression  of  power  and  the  alienation  of  dependence, 
the  haughtiness  of  wealth  and  the  jealousness  of  poverty,  the  hard¬ 
heartedness  of  employers  and  the  deep  discontent  of  operatives. 
Large  states  have  many  local  interests  which  give  rise  to  sectional 
animosity  and  sectional  legislation.  North,  south,  east,  west  are 
thrown  into  hostile  attitudes.  The  manufacturing  interest  is  in  col¬ 
lision  with  the  planting  interest,  the  mercantile  with  the  agricultural. 
All  civil  order  is  at  last  endangered ;  the  government  totters ;  insub¬ 
ordination,  anarchy,  internal  war  are  seen  on  the  eve  of  bursting  in  a 
storm  on  the  land. 

All  these  feuds  and  conflicts  within  single  states,  and  between  na¬ 
tions,  have  in  the  conservatism  of  Christianity  a  counteracting  influ- 
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ence  which  is  entirely  peaceful,  at  the  same  time  it  is  eminently  effi¬ 
cient.  It  does  not  present  itself  amid  these  dissatisfactions  and  quar¬ 
rels,  as  did  Cromwell  amid  the  British  Parliament,  with  a  drawn 
sword  and  three  hundred  armed  men,  thundering  out :  “  Instantly  to 
your  homes.”  This  is  not  its  mode.  It  is  not  a  whit  less  resolute 
and  fearless  than  the  Protector.  It  does  not,  however,  enter  national 
cabinets.  State  legislatures,  partisan  organizations,  contending  ranks 
of  society,  to  tear  off  the  mask  from  hypocrisy  by  violence,  to  execute 
by  authority  a  summary  punishment  for  political  rottenness,  selfish 
machinations,  scandalous  practices.  This  w’ould  break  up  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  existing  order,  and  place  both  governments  and  commu¬ 
nities  further  beyond  regeneration.  This  would  add  stimulants  to 
excitements  already  dangerous,  virulence  and  food  to  resentments 
already  unmanageable.  The  Christian  religion,  fitted  precisely  by 
its  conservative  qualities  to  such  exigences,  communicates  a  silent, 
tranquil  power  into  the  interior  among  all  the  disturbing  elements. 
It  distils  this  influence,  as  the  dew  falls,  without  the  least  ostentation 
or  commotion.  It  insinuates  its  own  gentleness  of  spirit  all  through 
society,  as  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump.  Fraternization  is  the 
happy  result ;  every  person  reached,  governor  and  governed,  is 
wrought  into  a  fraternal  sensibility.  Man  is  to  man,  a  brother  united 
in  warm  alliance.  This  sentiment  of  human  brotherhood,  from  its 
nature  knowing  no  boundary  but  humanity,  is  in  the  first  place  em¬ 
phatically  national.  It  cherishes  all  that  is  valuable  included  under 
the  name  of  father-land.  Every  home  possession,  honor,  interest,  it 
garners  up  to  love  and  sustain.  It  is  shocked  at  anything  so  narrow 
as  a  partisan  or  sectional  interest.  It  revolts  at  the  mean,  contracted 
policy  of  stopping  to  bestow’  an  exclusive  blessing  upon  a  faction,  a 
monopoly,  a  geographical  district,  w’here  all  the  interests,  all  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  entire  domain  are  to  be  equally  loved  and  provided  for. 
This  fraternal  feeling,  in  the  second  place,  is  with  equal  emphasis 
international.  Instead  of  resting  at  the  lines,  which  circumscribe  a 
single  country,  it  takes  all  nations  into  its  sympathies,  prompts  toward 
every  one  of  them  kindness  and  love,  encourages  the  most  amicable 
and  advantageous  mutual  relations.  The  true,  fraternal  spirit  of 
Christianity,  kept  pure  and  burning  among  men,  however  perempto¬ 
rily  it  denounce  and  abolish  political  wrongs,  may  always  be  expected, 
through  the  fulness  of  its  kindness,  to  leave  the  most  delightful  ameni¬ 
ties  over  the  whole  field  of  its  action. 

In  political  communities,  permeated  by  the  conservative  principles 
of  religion,  tliere  exist  also,  in  full  activity,  a  vivid  sense  and  recog- 
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nition  of  justice  and  honor,  which  are  of  no  less  happy  and  pacific 
tendency.  The  divine  code  of  morals,  stern,  uncompromising,  inflex¬ 
ible,  lays  as  imperative  an  injunction  to  observe  strict  amity  and  in¬ 
tegrity  upon  governments  as  upon  subjects,  bodies  politic  as  bodies 
individual ;  it  utters  as  unhesitating  and  fearful  a  condemnation  of 
perfidy  and  oppression,  when  occurring  between  masses  of  men,  as 
when  recurring  between  neighbor  and  neighbor.  These  lessons, 
which,  without  exceptions  or  modifications,  are  solemnly  commended 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  man,  possess  a  great  and  noiseless 
efficiency  against  international  disputes,  treacheries  and  aggressions ; 
against  sectional  jealousies,  party  dominations  and  civil  abuses.  Reme¬ 
dies  of  physical  maladies  frequently  effect  their  object  by  producing 
a  new  disorder.  Christianity,  by  her  thorough  w’orking  principles, 
clears  off  all  noxious  political  growths,  and  drops  no  bad  seeds  to 
spring  up  after  her  labors.  The  great  unchangeable  commandments 
of  religion,  proclaimed  as  the  only  laws  of  an  individual  nation  and  of 
different  governments,  bear  to  civilized  men  a  dignity,  an  authority, 
a  Divine  excellence^  which  will  rarely  fail  to  arrest  and  arraign  all 
political  outrages  without  awaking  active  hostility,  without  inducing 
the  mustering  of  a  soldiei*,  the  unsheathing  of  a  sword,  the  ravaging 
of  a  harvest,  the  disquieting  of  a  family.  Not  more  peacefully  and 
signally  did  the  application  of  natural  laws,  at  the  creation,  reduce 
the  universal  chaos  all  to  perfect  arrangement  and  beauty,  than  will 
great  moral  principles,  introduced  into  the  midst  of  political  jargon 
and  confusion,  transform  the  whole  to  a  calm  scene  of  order  and 
harmony. 

The  conservative  action  of  Christianity  is  favorably  presented  in 
its  peaceable  removal  of  ecclesiastical  evils. 

The  delightful  influence  and  aspect  of  religion,  while  conducting 
the  reform  of  great  church  abuses,  will  be  more  apparent  by  a  brief 
reference  to  the  nature  of  these  abuses  themselves.  Ecclesiastical 
evils  are,  an  inculcation  of  gross  religious  errors ;  a  prostration  of 
the  rights  of  conscience ;  a  demanded  servility  to  priestly  assump¬ 
tions  ;  an  adoption  of  form  and  ffinaticism  in  the  place  of  obedience 
and  piety.  These  spiritual  abominations  are  introduced  and  sustain¬ 
ed  chiefly  through  love  of  power,  pleasure  in  enthusiastic  fervors, 
passion  for  pompous  rituals,  blind  veneration  of  ostensible  sanctity, 
desired  indulgence  of  the  sensual  appetites.  Under  the  prominent 
systems  of  ecclesiastical  corruption,  the  Pagan,  Papal  and  Moham¬ 
medan,  the  depraved  propensities  of  men  are  largely  gratified.  Con¬ 
science  is  quieted  and  religious  hope  encouraged,  while  the  wide 
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theatre  of  worldly  enjoyments  is  thrown  freely  open.  The  whole  is 
an  attempted  accommodation  of  religion  to  man  and  not  man  to  reli¬ 
gion. 

Church  abuses,  it  is  melancholy  to  know,  are  not  confined  to 
the  three  great  perversions  just  now  referred  to.  The  present 
religious  organizations  unhappily  are  not  free  from  ecclesiastical 
evils  of  the  same  nature,  and  of  great  magnitude.  There  are 
in  the  best  communities,  large  church  establishments  instinct 
with  love  of  power,  penetrated  with  self-exaltation,  exclusiveness, 
intolerance.  We  are  obliged  to  witness  within  the  boundary  of  reli¬ 
gious  establishments,  much  speculation,  theory  and  mystery,  instead 
of  hard  work  and  crucifying  of  the  fiesh ;  much  blind  reverence  of  a 
long  existing  church  polity  and  of  cold,  imposing  forms,  in  place  of 
interior  purity  and  an  overcoming  faith ;  much  sectarian  zeal  and 
railing,  instead  of  sincere  contrition  and  deep  humility ;  much  blus¬ 
tering  profession,  instead  of  close  communion  with  God.  The  firm¬ 
ness,  with  which  modern  church  tyrannies,  church  infallibilities, 
church  formalities,  church  fanaticisms  are  held,  is  probably  not  a 
whit  feebler  than  that  by  which  the  Hindu  or  Moslem  adheres  to 
his  peculiar  delusions.  There  is  no  so  difficult,  so  hazardous,  so 
hopeless  a  labor  as  that  of  attempting  to  effect  an  abandonment  of 
religious  errors  and  absurdities,  whether  pertaining  to  faith  or  prac¬ 
tice.  It  is  entering  into  a  great  battle  with  the  most  strenuous 
propensities  and  sympathies  of  our  nature.  And  the  contest  is  the 
more  protracted  and  determined,  because  these  claim  to  be  religious, 
to  be  all  enlisted  and  disciplined  in  the  pure  service  of  God.  Not 
an  inch  of  ground  will  be  yielded,  not  a  concession  be  made,  except 
in  the  last  extremity.  The  resistance  to  all  efibrt  at  reform  comes 
from  two  quarters.  First  from  the  holders  of  ecclesiastical  place 
and  power.  They  fix  an  iron  grasp  on  their  system  in  order  to 
retain  and  augment  their  dominion,  their  distinction,  their  lucre,  their 
luxury.  Secondly,  from  the  common  people.  They  dearly  love 
their  irresponsibility  under  the  care  of  priests  and  saints,  their  easy 
escape  from  their  sins  at  the  confessional,  their  stereotyped  reveren¬ 
ces,  their  imposing  ritualism,  their  self-flattering  external  sanctifica¬ 
tions.  In  consequence  of  the  tenacity  of  these  attachments,  all  forci¬ 
ble  means  to  carry  reforms  into  corrupt  religions,  generally  removes 
them  still  further  from  any  favorable  change.  Even  violent  dissua¬ 
sion,  used  on  ecclesiastics,  makes  them  lay  hands  more  strongly  upon 
prerogative  and  authority.  External  uncompromising  urgency,  by 
way  of  inducing  the  laity  to  abjure  spiritual  domination  and  cold 
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formalism,  will  be  met  with  a  more  determined  adhesion,  and  a  more 
bitter  resistance. 

Undoubted  and  painful  as  these  facts  are,  let  it  not  be  concluded 
that  a  peaceful  reformation  is  hopeless.  Christianity  has  a  spirit, 
mode  and  efficiency,  which  remove  all  ecclesiastical  evils  withofit 
either  a  war  of  passions  or  an  external  struggle.  Its  favorite  ap¬ 
proach  to  man  is  in  the  character,  most  unwarlike,  of  a  fountain  of 
light.  It  so  shines  in  upon  the  duped,  darkened  and  bound,  that  they 
can  actually  see  and  know  the  ignominious  chains  wound  around  their 
souls,  the  murky  fogs  which  involve  their  religious  opinions,  the 
despotism  which  treads  its  iron  heels  into  their  moral  life,  the  icy 
forms  which  bind  and  freeze  to  death  their  pious  fervors.  How 
willingly,  joyously,  will  they  escape  from  these  crushing,  palsying, 
suffocating  spiritual  disabilities  ! 

The  happy  effect  of  the  conservatism  of  Christianity,  in  respect  to 
its  peaceful  action  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  may  be  seen  in  its  em¬ 
phatic  lessons  on  human  rights.  It  recognizes  nowhere,  and  in  no 
manner,  the  right  of  any  man  to  lord  it  over  any  other  man  whatever. 
According  to  the  spirit  of  its  teaching,  every  individual,  so  far  as  his 
fellows  are  concerned,  is  the  sole  owner  of  himself,  and  has  in  him¬ 
self  a  rich  cluster  of  personal  immunities,  which  no  created  intelli¬ 
gence  may  at  all  interfere  with.  Among  the  possessions  and  privi¬ 
leges,  which  each  man  may  retain  and  enjoy,  and  which  no  being, 
but  the  Almighty,  may  take  from  him  either  with  or  without  his 
consent,  are,  a  right  to  read,  think,  and  judge,  without  the  smallest 
restraint,  and  also  to  worship  God  in  the  mode  chosen  by  the  wor¬ 
shipper  under  the  guidance  of  the  Bible,  independent  of  councils, 
synods,  conventions,  presbyteries,  catechisms.  How  will  a  man  thus 
instructed  by  Christianity,  thus  taught  to  walk  abroad  in  perfect  in¬ 
tellectual,  moral  freedom,  wheresoever  his  spirit  may  take  him,  ame¬ 
nable  only  to  heaven ;  how  will  he  break  loose  spontaneously  from 
all  the  dictated  ceremonials,  humiliating  servilities,  imposed  sanctities 
of  false  religions  ?  There  is  no  commotion  or  struggle,  because  the 
abandonment  is  so  willing,  the  proffered  freedom  so  deeply  cherished 
in  the  spirit  of  man.  Not  more  decided  and  welcome  is  the  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  aeronaut,  when  he  clears  from  fastenings,  buildings, 
trees,  all  things  earthly,  and  mounts  away  a  denizen  of  the  serene 
heavens,  as  free  as  the  element  that  sweeps  him  up. 

The  same  happy  result  from  the  conservative  element  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  religion,  appears  in  the  undisturbing  influence  against  religious 
formalities  and  corruptions,  by  its  earnest  requirement  of  spirituality. 
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Its  constant  and  great  lesson  is,  that  men  be  pure  in  heart.  Its  con¬ 
stant  and  great  influence  is,  to  breathe  into  the  spirit  a  Divine  life. 
It  values  and  commends  only  such  outward  services,  as  are  fair  and 
natui'al  expressions  of  interior  godly  affections.  It  represents  God 
as  regarding  everything,  where  the  heart  is  not  found,  as  sounding 
brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal ;  as  bending  with  approval  and  love  to 
every  pulsation  of  pure  feeling  in  the  whole  wide  heart  of  humanity ; 
as  affording  the  warm  paternity  and  patronage  of  his  w'hole  gracious 
being,  to  every  sincere  and  spiritual  worshipper,  who  bows  before  him. 
Such  a  presentation  by  Christianity  must  put  to  shame  priestly  arti¬ 
fices  and  dogmatic  prescriptions,  must  administer  a  weighty  and  im¬ 
pressive  rebuke  to  all  reliance  on  mere  outw'ard  observances  and 
professions.  Such  a  presentation  must  supersede  all  use  of  force  in 
removing  these  ecclesiastical  evils.  Self-convinced  and  self-solicitous, 
great  numbers,  voluntarily,  will  burst  off  religious  bondage,  push  out 
from  religious  darkness,  and  abandon  mere  forms. 

By  these  conservative  modes  of  action,  the  system  of  the  New 
Testament  maintains  an  immense  efficiency  against  religious  perver¬ 
sions.  Did  it  carry  the  sword  into  the  absurdities  and  corruptions  of 
paganism,  papacy  and  Mohammedanism,  into  the  formalities  aiyl  as¬ 
sumptions  of  corrupted  Protestantism  —  did  it  enter  any  of  these 
boundaries  with  a  spirit  to  extirpate  by  force,  the  result  would  be,  al¬ 
most  inevitably,  in  addition  to  the  awakening  of  serious  strife,  a  large 
augmentation  and  wider  diffusion  of  the  existing  evils.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  it  is  remembered,  that  false  forms  of  religion  have  inflicted  on 
the  world  some  of  its  greatest  injuries,  that  under  them  most  of 
the  crimes  of  mankind  are  either  sanctioned  or  winked  at,  that 
extensive  moral  desolations  still  exist  through  the  influence  or  under 
cover  of  religious  delusions,  who  can  sufliciently  admire  and  value 
the  conservatism  of  Christianity,  which  redeems  from  all  religious 
debasements  and  conquers  a  religious  peace,  without  raising  a  weapon 
or  at  all  disturbing  the  quiet  of  society ;  which,  in  gathering  up  the 
tares,  roots  up  none  of  the  wheat  along  with  them,  and,  in  casting 
out  devils,  leaves  the  subjects  of  evil  possessions  in  their  right  mind, 
at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  * 

The  conservatism  of  Christianity  is  favorably  exhibited  in  the  re¬ 
moval  of  social  evils.  There  are  crimes  which,  in  some  communities, 
are  so  interwoven  with  established  habits,  so  boldly  countenanced  by 
influential  citizens,  that  all  legal  processes  against  them  are  a  mere 
feint,  a  mere  mock  appeal  to  justice.  While,  however,  the  law  rests 
quietly  in  the  statute  book,  tbe  sins  themselves  are  scattering  fire- 
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brands,  arrows  and  death.  There  is  another  class  of  sins  belonging 
to  society,  which  in  case  law  and  force  be  attempted  against  them, 
will  awaken  resistance,  bitterness,  violence,  confusion.  We  have  an 
illustration  of  what  will  often  result  from  the  employment  of  compul- 
sory  measures,  in  the  state  of  things  produced  a  few  years  ago,  by 
the  conscientious  and  worthy  efforts  which  were  made  to  induce  the 
Government  to  cease  from  its  desecration  of  the  Sabbath.  Had  the 
petitioners,  who  were  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  much  further  urged  their  object,  there  would  have  succeeded 
a  general  and  violent  excitement ;  a  fierce  array  of  Sabbath  and  anti- 
Sabbath  feeling  and  action.  An  immense  injury  to  that  sacred  insti¬ 
tution  and  to  all  religion  would,  to  human  view,  have  been  the  con¬ 
sequence.  There  is  a  whole  class  of  social  vices  like  this  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  licentiousness,  intemperance,  profaneness,  duelling,  and 
others,  which,  if  attacked  in  the  modes  of  worldly  wisdom  and  worldly 
force,  are  rarely  given  up  without  a  determined  and  formidable  re¬ 
sistance,  attended  with  angry  discussion,  virulent  anathemas,  heart¬ 
burning  alienations.  It  is  not  intimated  that  the  brandishing  of 
carnal  weapons  by  the  abettors  of  these  social  disorders,  can  be 
wholly  avoided,  even  under  the  action  of  the  peaceful  Gospel  of 
Jesus.  It  is  not  intimated  that^the  friends  of  their  total  abolition 
from  human  society  ought,  in  consequence  of  such  unrighteous  oppo¬ 
sition,  wholly  to  distrust  the  strong  arm  of  power,  or  refuse  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  ballot-box  and  of  legislation.  It  is  suggested  that 
Christianity  has  a  more  excellent  way,  a  way  more  gentle  and  pacific, 
and  yet  not  at  all  less  powerful  and  effective.  Under  the  action  of  its 
uncompromising  principles  and  its  regenerating  power  deep  in  the 
moral  life  of  the  community,  these  mischiefs  of  society  will  generally 
be  removed  with  almost  no  ostensible  resistance  and  warfare.  Herein 
is  a  happy  illustration  of  the  benign  influence  of  the  conservatism  of 
the  New  Testament.  , 

This  conservatism  appears  nowhere  perhaps  with  more  decided 
advantage,  than  in  the  great  work  appropriate  to  religion  of  extin¬ 
guishing  domestic  slav'ery.  This  js  the  great  social  evil  of  our  coun¬ 
try.  It  has  more  human  passions  and  depravities  pleading  in  its 
behalf,  than  any  other  sin  belonging  to  civilized  society.  What 
power  is  competent  to  remove  this  wickedness  without  acrimony  and 
violence !  When  we  ask  men  to  give  up  their  slaves,  we  ask  them, 
in  the  first  place,  to  give  up  their  property ;  they  are  wealthy  this 
morning ;  our  proposition  is  that  by  a  single  dash  of  the  pen  they 
write  themselves  poor.  We  ask  them  to  give  up  their  only  means 
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of  living,  for,  long  dependant  on  slave-labor,  they  are  incapable,  at 
first,  of  all  efficient,  self-supporting  efforts.  We  ask  them  to  yield  up 
their  dignity  and  importance  in  the  community,  as  independent  gen¬ 
tlemen.  We  ask  them  to  give  up  caste,  and  descend  to  what  they 
deem  the  class  of  menials,  or  at  least,  to  the  condition  of  a  laboring 
peasantry.  We  ask  them  to  give  up  their  ease,  leisure,  literary  and 
refined  gratifications.  When  w'as  society  ever  kept  quiet,  while  the 
interests  and  prejudices  of  men  were  thus  sacrificed,  and  the  deepest 
affections  of  their  nature  were  torn  out  by  the  roots  ?  There  will  be 
a  revolt,  deliberate  and  most  stubborn,  against  sucli  a  great  change 
of  social  condition.  The  institution  of  slavery  will  be  adhered  to 
with  a  tenacity  like  the  grasp  of  death.  In  many  cases  life  will 
sooner  be  yielded,  than  the  advantages  and  distinctions  supposed  to 
be  conferred  by  the  system  of  domestic  servitude.  In  touching  this 
institution,  it  is  to  be  recollected  therefore,  that  we  touch  a  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  rank,  honor,  character,  wrealth,  enjoyments,  which  has  often 
drenched  the  earth  with  blood.  Besides  the  difficulty  of  peacefully 
breaking  up  this  institution,  arising  from  the  fact  that  every  fibre  of 
fallen  human  nature  is  to  be  broken  in  the  effort,  the  spirit  of  man 
naturally  revolts  against  force,  against  any  direct  h'gislation  designed 
to  thwart  him,  against  even  indirect  movements,  which,  by  a  violent, 
action  on  public  opinion,  shall  become  virtually  compulsory.  Man 
loves  to  do  things  of  his  own  freewill,  of  his  own  independent  im¬ 
pulses,  especially  great  and  noble  things  like  this  of  slave  emancipa¬ 
tion.  He  is  filled  with  indignation,  if  ostentatiously  informed  w  hat 
is  just  and  commendable  in  the  premises,  as  if  his  own  spirit  did  not 
prompt  him  to  all  that  is  right,  praisew'orthy  and  magnanimous.  All 
approaches  to  dictation  will  ever  be  in  danger  of  arousing  slave¬ 
holding  communities  to  terrible  indignation,  and  a  determined  bel¬ 
ligerent  attitude.  Here  let  us  mark  the  hapi)y  manner  in  which 
Christian  conservatism  acts  on  this  great  evil,  upgrown  and  vitalized, 
though  it  be,  out  of  the  very  soul  of  society.  That  manner  is  dis¬ 
passionate  and  at‘companied  with  no  disturbing  influences.  Christian¬ 
ity  has  been  represented  in  this  discussion  as  carrying  into  the  inner 
man  of  the  heart  an  influence  radical,  powerful  and  transforming.  The 
effect  is,  among  other  things,  to  give  fresh  vitality  and  life  to  the  con¬ 
science  ;  to  set  up  this  righteous,  inflexible  judge  at  the  very  springs, 
where  passion  and  depravity  begin  their  work,  and  secure  their  future 
victory.  This  stem  assertor  of  right,  thus  going  back  to  pronounce 
condemnation  on  every  original  propensity  that  prompts  to  any  wrong 
against  a  fellow-man,  gives  scarcely  an  opportunity  for  the  awakening 
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of  animosity  or  turbulence.  Artillery  is  not  planted  outside  of  the 
walls,  but  a  power  is  set  up  within  the  fortress,  which  has  reduced  it 
to  terms.  There  is  no  adjustment  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  because 
of  a  previous  adjustment  at  the  higher  tribunal  of  the  heart.  Sup¬ 
pose,  then,  the  question  of  slavery  brought  to  the  bar  of  a  clear,  sen¬ 
sitive,  honest  conscience  planted  by  Christianity  in  the  spirit  of  an 
intelligent  slave-owner.  Suppose  a  slave  to  appear  there  and  to  set 
forth  all  his  crushing  wrongs  and  put  in  all  his  claims  for  just  redress. 
Or,  if  he  has  not  skill  and  confidence  enough  for  such  a  presentation 
personally,  let  this  very  ignorance  and  inability  plead  for  him  against 
the  servitude  that  so  blights  and  depresses  his  understanding.  Let 
his  very  contentment  with  his  drudging  condition  of  servility,  plead 
for  him  against  the  same  servitude  which  so  extinguishes  the  sensi* 
bilities  of  the  soul.  Let  the  lashes  of  the  task-master,  pushing  him  to 
his  sweltering  toils,  let  his  coarsely  clad  frame,  his  naked  children, 
his  violated  family  —  let  all  these  plead  for  him.  There  is  no  public 
assembly;  no  audible  speech  or  rejoinder;  no  abolition  lecture  to 
stir  angry  blood,  no  anti-abolition  assertion  and  denunciation  to  out¬ 
rage  all  human  sympathy  and  justice.  All  silently  and  unobserved, 
in  the  secret  chamber  of  the  master’s  own  spirit,  the  whole  matter  is 
settled.  Present,  Court:  Chief  Justice  Conscience,  unbribed,  illu¬ 
minated,  quickened,  fearless;  Plaintiff:  the  downtrodden  African 
with  his  clanking  chains,  his  idiot  intellect,  his  scars,  his  blunted  sen¬ 
sibility,  his  heaving  sighs  for  freedom  ;  Defendant :  the  master  in  his 
aristocratic  ease,  luxury,  independence ;  Counsel  for  the  plaintiff: 
the  Golden  Rule  and  the  immunities  of  humanity  ;  for  the  defendant: 
paternal  usage  and  the  rights  of  property.  Does  any  one  doubt 
what  will  be  the  judgment  of  the  court  ?  There  is  no  room  for  doubt. 
The  poor,  unpitied,  enslaved  being  will  be  declared  unlawfully  de¬ 
tained.  He  will  be  set  free !  lie  will  go  forth  with  the  high  con¬ 
sciousness,  so  far  as  now  capable  of  such  a  feeling,  with  the  high  con¬ 
sciousness  that  he  is  a  man !  that  he  is  God's  freeman !  God’s  noble¬ 


man,  with  all  the  rights  and  dignities  appertaining !  In  this  action 
of  Christianity  by  means  of  conscience,  there  is  no  dissatisfaction  and 
contention,  because  the  paiHy  resisting  and  belligerent  has  voluntarily 
stayed  proceedings,  abandoned  the  defence,  receded  cordially  and 
quietly  from  the  whole  controversy.  After  the  same  conservative 
manner  is  the  Christian  religion,  if  but  allowed  to  exert  its  legitimate 
power,  fully  able  and  adapted  to  break  all  the  chains  of  the  oppressed, 
to  root  entirely  out  of  the  community  the  extended,  tenacious,  cher¬ 
ished  “domestic  institution”  without  essentially  rufiSiing  the  spirits  of 
men  or  disturbing  the  public  peace; 
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This  bland  action  of  the  conservatism  of  Christianity  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  evils  which  have  been  now  referred  to.  In  a  method 
equally  benignant  and  tranquillizing  does  it  proceed  in  the  restraint 
and  eradication  of  all  the  sins  which  appear  in  human  society.  Even 
where,  through  the  depth  and  violence  of  depravity  and  passion, 
there  is  left  in  its  wake,  a  quaking  and  rumbling  underneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  society,  it  will  be  found  generally  to  have  effected,  to  such  an 
extent,  a  neutralization  of  troubled  and  antagonistic  forces,  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  all  serious  upheavings  and  outbreaks. 

The  allaying  and  exorcising  of  social  evils,  without  stirring  up  ran¬ 
cor,  rupturing  bands  of  brotherhood,  creating  violence,  preventing 
communities  from  pursuing  calmly  all  their  great  purposes,  is  a  truly 
noble  service.  There  is  an  incidental  result  attendant  upon  this 
achievement,  which  renders  it  specially  valuable  and  permanent.  In 
the  process  of  cleansing  society  of  crimes,  by  drying  up  the  bad  pas¬ 
sions  which  feed  them,  Christianity  plants  in  men  pure  and  ennobling 
affections.  In  removing  pride,  it  substitutes  humility,  in  extinguish¬ 
ing  avarice,  it  kindles  philanthropy,  in  eradicating  envy,  it  gives  birth 
to  brotherly  kindness,  in  destroying  passion  for  worldly  fame,  devo¬ 
tion  to  sensual  pleasures,  feelings  of  revenge,  it  creates  the  desire  of 
God’s  approbation,  wide  beneficence,  the  spirit  of  forgiveness.  Be¬ 
sides  Christianity,  there  is  not  another  power  in  our  troubled,  stormy 
world,  competent  to  a  permanent  extinction  of  social  offences  without 
a  strife  and  shock  of  the  social  elements.  As  a  threatening  cloud 
uttering  thunder,  by  means  of  numerous  electric  points  shooting  up 
into  its  bosom,  has  its  angry  fluid  conveyed  gently  into  the  earth,  and 
its  quick  and  dreaded  discharges  all  hushed,  so  a  community  over¬ 
charged  with  crimes  may,  by  the  presence  and  action  of  Christianity, 
be  dispossessed  in  perfect  quietness  of  its  vicious  ingredients,  and  be 
left  to  enjoy  the  happy  and  undisturbed  influence  of  a  pure  religion. 

These  observations,  in  respect  to  the  valuable  influences  of  the  con¬ 
servative  element  in  Christianity,  can  by  no  means  lay  claim  to  the 
fullness  and  dignity  of  an  adequate  discussion.  They  may  serve  as 
partial  illustrations.  They  may  serve  to  attract  attention  to  the 
peaceful  spirit  and  manner  with  which  the  Gospel  enters  upon  all 
its  earthly  labors  and  accomplishes  all  its  results.  It  has  been 
the  object  to  show  that  in  every  agitated  and  threatening  moral  con¬ 
vulsion,  awakened  by  attempted  purifications  of  human  society,  Chris¬ 
tianity  will  be  heard,  uttering  the  sublime  rebuke  of  Jesus  to  the 
storm;  ‘  Peace,  be  still !’  words  of  omnipotence,  able  to  bring  down 
a  great  calm  upon  a  troubled  community.  Inasmuch  as,  through  the 
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violent  and  wilful  tenacity  of  depraved  passion,  all  efforts  to  effect  radi¬ 
cal  reformations  will  ever  tend  to  create  an  immense  excitement,  and 
a  hostile  rally  and  rush  to  resistance  and  conflict,  a  bland,  conserva¬ 
tive  Christianity  wiU  be  always  and  altogether  indispensable.  We 
turn  to  it  with  pleasure  and  confidence,  as  the  sufficient  and  only 
peaceful  reformer  of  the  world.  For  six  thousand  years  have  threats 
and  force  been  used  upon  man  with  but  slight  advantage.  Let  the 
world  turn  with  hope  to  the  more  peaceful  and  powerful  Christian 
principles,  conscience  and  love. 

If  the  view,  which  has  here  been  taken  of  Christianity  as  a  great 
conservative  influence,  be  just,  then  must  it  be  regarded  a  grand  and 
fatal  mistake  to  commit  desirable  reformations  to  irreligion  and  infi¬ 
delity.  The  infidel  and  irreligious  may  possess  commendable  good 
works,  and  may  show  an  ostensible  zeal  beyond  those  whose  hearts 
glow  with  the  benevolence  of  the  Gospel.  But  quickly,  oftentimes, 
their  fervor  is  seen  to  turn  belligerent,  to  grow  into  intolerance  and 
unforgiving  abuse.  By  this  means,  the  good  cause  is  left  to  care 
for  itself  and  to  sink,  while  a  war  is  carried  on,  in  another  quarter, 
against  sinners  personally,  and  not  against  their  sins.  There  is  np 
hope  of  reforms  such  as  need  not  themselves  reformation,  except 
they  are  penetrated  and  conducted  by  the  peaceful  religion  of  Christ 
To  this  agency  alone  has  heaven  committed  them.  Nearly  the  same 
reasoning  dissuades  from  entrusting  the  improvements  of  society  to 
outward  organizations  which  are  not  also  richly  pervaded  with  the 
same  mild  spirit  of  Christianity.  It  is  freely  admitted  that  voluntary 
association  is  a  very  important  principle  in  all  social  amelioration  and 
advancement.  But  the  danger  is,  that  combination  in  and  of  itself, 
shall  come  to  be  entirely  trusted,  while  the  conservative  vitalities  of 
the  Christian  Religion  are  undervalued  and  dispensed  with.  The  re¬ 
sult  eventually  will  be,  the  growth  and  exhibition  of  somewhat  that  is 
compulsory,  overbearing  and  dictatorial.  And  associations  not  bear¬ 
ing  themselves  so  meekly  as  they  should,  resistance  may  be  offered, 
and  resistance  may  be  resisted,  and  hereby  not  only  all  efforts  at  im¬ 
proving  society  be  totally  paralyzed,  but  great  disturbances  be  intro¬ 
duced.  In  societies,  which  do  not  assist  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  an¬ 
nounce  a  single  claim  of  heaven,  or  to  enforce  a  single  religious  ob¬ 
ligation  ;  in  societies,  whose  members  present  if  any,  but  the  faintest 
exemplification  of  the  graces  of  the  Gospel,  and  but  a  very  doubtful 
obedience  to  its  precepts ;  in  these,  true  reformers  should  place  very 
little  reliance  for  any  thorough,  quiet  cleansing  and  transformation 
of  human  society.  They  will  be  likely  to  make  more  show  than  ad- 
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yancement,  more  contentions  than  conquests.  Vice  is  not  a  thing  so 
gentle,  so  yielding,  so  loosely  settled  upon  the  heart  of  communities, 
as  to  shrink  unresistingly  before  constitutions  and  presidents  and 
treasurers  and  meetings  and  platform-discussions.  Let  the  true 
friends  of  reform  march  right  out  into  the  open  field  of  the  world, 
with  the  deep-working  spirit  of  an  omnipotent  Christianity.  The 
irruptions  and  progress  of  wickedness,  it  may  be  hoped,  will  in  this 
w'ay  be  effectively  stayed,  and  the  community  be  settled  into  tran¬ 
quillity,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  established  in  righteousness. 

Equally  unfortunate  would  it  be,  that  reforms  should  be  committed 
to  political  parties.  Legislative  prohibitions  have  in  this  discussion 
been  admitted  to  be  important.  These,  doubtless,  at  the  right  place, 
just  in  the  rear  of  full  and  voluntary  decisions  of  public  sentiment, 
and  as  expressions  of  that  sentiment,  are  of  great  value  and  power. 
But  the  eradication  of  an  existing  evil,  left  for  accomplishment  to  the 
corruption  and  intrigue  and  crooked  policy  of  partisan  politicians  and 
place-hunters,  will  be  likely  to  be  made  the  cause  or  pretext  of  a 
gi’eat  and  bitter  political  scramble.  In  the  commotion  which  is 
raised,  the  crying  sin,  instead  of  being  removed,  will  probably,  like 
the  oak  in  the  winds,  only  shoot  deeper  its  roots  into  the  heart  of  so¬ 
ciety.  The  moment  that  reform  undertakes  to  employ  the  sword  of 
political  pow'er,  the  sword  of  God’s  Spirit,  infinitely  more  efficient, 
falls  from  its  hand.  Christianity  considers  the  appliances  of  diplo¬ 
matic  policy  and  influence,  when  made  an  ulterior  confidence  in  the 
business  of  reformation,  as  a  decided  libel  on  her  character.  Are 
not  her  treasured  heavenly  truth  and  heavenly  power  capable  of 
working  irresistible  regenerations  gently  in  the  wide  heart  of  the 
people !  Are  not  these  enough  without  submitting  important  reforms 
to  a  combat  of  wily,  mercenary  politicians !  The  Gospel,  in  its  unos¬ 
tentatious  simplicity  and  divinity,  in  its  pacific  spirituality  and  omni¬ 
potence,  should  be  our  great  reliable  agency  against  all  our  evils, 
political,  ecclesiastical  and  social.  Some  imagine  that  reform-move¬ 
ments,  though  rash  and  violent  and  at  first  view  highly  imprudent,  may 
eventually  work  out  good,  and  much  advance  consummations  devoutly 
to  be  wished.  God  in  his  own  pleasure  may  produce  hurricanes  and 
earthquakes  and  pestilences,  as  the  means  of  valuable  final  results. 
But  men  have  no  authority  to  do  such  things.  They  must  take  the 
Gospel  of  peace,  and,  all  instinct  themselves  with  the  spirit  of  peace, 
proceed  to  the  needed  transformations  of  human  society.  In  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  pacific  agency,  Christianity  by  the  wiser  portion  of  man¬ 
kind  will  be  ever  greatly  valued  and  reverenced.  Some  minds  might 
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prefer  the  more  imposing  and  stirring  things,  involved  in  the  prepa¬ 
rations,  tactics,  struggles  and  shock  of  a  great  mental  and  moral  war ! 
But  the  quiet  changes,  wrought  by  religion  dowm  in  the  deep  soul  of 
society,  which  produce  a  fair,  blessed  reformation  and  righteousness 
all  over  the  surface  of  society,  are  far  more  desirable  and  God-like. 
We  may  well  glory  in  a  Christianity  which,  as  a  union  of  peace  and 
power,  of  charity  and  omnipotence  effects  conquests  without  cam¬ 
paigns,  subjugations  without  battles,  alliances  without  compulsions. 
Such  an  instrumentality  is  the  most  important  known  under  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  God.  Let  Christians,  with  admiration  and  gratitude, 
mark  how  it  enters  into  human  communities  —  not  violently  to  cau¬ 
terise  and  amputate,  but  soothingly  to  remove  external  disease  by 
healing  the  w'hole  vital  circulation  —  not  to  work  in  moral  convul¬ 
sions,  while  attempting  to  work  out  moral  ailments,  but,  with  far  more 
efficiency  than  this  implies,  to  recover  all  that  is  lost,  renovate  all 
that  is  destroyed,  resuscitate  all  that  is  dead,  without  at  all  dispensing 
mischief  or  awakening  violence.  On  the  fore-front  of  our  grand  enter¬ 
prise,  human  redemption,  we  are  permitted  to  write;  “Peace  on 
earth,  good  will  to  men !  ”  So  far  as  we  give  Christianity  its  perfect 
work,  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  to  witness,  with  but  few  exceptions, 
the  evils  among  men,  complicated  and  numerous  though  they  are, 
yielding  without  commotion  to  its  conservative  power.  Bright  to  us, 
therefore,  is  the  vision  of  the  promised  day  of  a  thousand  years. 
Then  a  grand  junction  shall  be  effected,  peaceably,  of  the  kingdoms 
of  this  world  with  the  eternal  kingdom  above ;  then  to  the  shout  from 
heaven,  “  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,”  shall  go  answering  back 
from  island  and  continent,  from  tribe  and  empire,  from  land  and  sea: 
“  The  wolf  doth  dwell  with  the  lamb,  the  leopard  doth  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  the  lion  doth  eat  straw  like  the  ox,  the  little  child  doth  lead 
them.  There  is  nothing  to  hurt  or  destroy ;  swords  are  beaten  into 
ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks !  ” 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  SYSTEM  OF  THE  JEWISH  CABBALAH,  AS  DEVELOPED 
IN  THE  ZOHAR. 

By  Dr.  Theoph.  Rubinsohn. 

Introduction. 

It  is  an  undeniable  fact  that,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Mishnah,  a  certain  Mystic  doctrine  was  known  by  the  name  of  “  con¬ 
struction  of  the  chariot,”  .  But  it  is  not  at  all  demon¬ 

strated,  whether  the  modern  Cabbalah  is  in  such  a  close  connection 
with  that  doctrine,  as  the  modern  Cabbalists  would  make  us  belieye. 
We,  however,  cannot  pronounce  an  apodictic  judgment,  either  in 
their  behalf,  or  to  the  contrary,  because  the  evidence  is  in  neither 
case  sufficiently  strong. 

Another  question  concerns  the  time  at  which  the  Zohar,  the  code 
of  the  Cabbalah,  was  written.  In  what  age  was  it  produced  ?  Who 
was  its  author  ?  These  are  the  questions  which  the  student  naturally 
asks.  The  answer  to  them  has  engaged  many  pens,  and  much  has 
been  said  on  the  subject.  But  most  of  the  writers  have  copied  each 
other,  and  have  merely  clothed  old  ideas  in  new  words. 

Another  work  of  high  reputation  among  the  Cabbalists  is  the 
“  Sepher  Yetsirah,”  ISO ,  i.  e.  book  of  the  creation.  To  this 

book,  most  of  the  historians  ascribe  a  high  age.  This  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Zohar,  to  which  some  ascribe  a  very  recent  one. 

Concerning  the  age  and  writer  of  the  “  book  of  the  creation,”  two 
opinions  are  w'orthy  of  our  notice.  The  one,  that  its  origin  may  be 
traced  to  the  times  of  the  Mishnical  doctors,  and  that  Rabbi  Akiba 
was  the  author.  There  is,  indeed,  every  probability  that  it  was  so. 
Another  opinion  is,  that  it  was  originated  in  the  times  of  the  Geonim, 
from  600  to  1000  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  but  this  has  no  foundation 
whatever. 

Those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  last  opinion,  endeavor  to  sustain  it 
by  quoting  from  it  words  and  phrases  which,  they  say,  are  of  a  more 
recent  date  than  that  at  which  Rabbi  Akiba  lived. 

A  still  greater  uncertainty  prevails  about  the  age  of  the  Zohar, 
Some  believe,  and  this  is  the  current  opinion,  that  it  was  written  in 
Palestine  at  the  time  of  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Yohai ;  but  others,  again, 
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believe  that  it  was  written  by  Rabbi  Moses  de  Leon,  a  Spanish  Jew, 
in  the  thirteenth  century. 

A  third  opinion  is,  that  there  are  fragments  in  the  Zohar  of  Rabbi 
Simeon’s  own  doctrine,  but  that  there  have  been  also  notes  added  to 
them  by  his  disciples,  and  that  it  was  completed,  in  the  shape  in  which 
we  have  it,  about  the  seventh  century.  The  country  of  the  entire 
book  is  Palestine.  Rabbi  Simeon,  it  b  said,  delivered,  in  the  first 
century  of  our  era,  his  doctrines  with  the  elements  of  the  Cabbalah  to 
his  disciples  and  friends  in  occasional  chapters ;  which  were  handed 
down  orally.  These  were,  of  course,  enlarged  with  new  comments, 
and  in  this  shape  the  work  came  to  Europe  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
It  was  kept  a  long  time  in  secret,  on  account  of  its  numerous  attacks 
upon  Asiatic  religions. 

Neither  of  these  three  opinions  has  much  direct  support.  We  can 
give  no  positive  decision,  which  of  them  most  deserves  our  confidence ; 
but  for  the  purpose  of  a  purely  scientific  investigation  of  the  system 
itself,  the  question  is  of  no  great  importance.  Yet  two  results  are 
actually  reliable.  The  one,  that  the  Zohar  cannot  be  Rabbi  Simeon’s 
production  in  the  entire  form  in  which  w'e  now  have  it;  and  the 
second,  that  if  the  author  of  the  Zohar  lived  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
the  chief  principles  of  the  system  are,  however,  not  his  own,  but  of 
high  antiquity ;  and  as  to  the  sources  from  which  he  has  taken  them, 
it  is  inditferent  whether  they  were  Christian  or  Jewish,  written  or 
traditional. 


The  System  of  the  Jewish  Cabbalah,  tibaj?  . 

The  attributes  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the  Creator  of  the 
world  are:  (1)  unity  (Ex.  20:  3.  Deut.  4:  35,  39.  6:  4)  ;  (2)  irama* 
teriality  (Ex.  20:  4.  Deut.  4: 15)  ;  (3)  eternity  (Ex.  3: 14.  Deut.  32: 
40.  Is.  41:  4) ;  (4)  immutability  (Mai.  3:  6)  ;  (5)  perfection  (Deut. 
32:  4.  Job  37: 16.  Ps.  18:  31)  ;  (6)  goodness  (lix.  34:  6.  Ps.  25: 10. 
100:  5.  145:  9)  ;  (7)  freewill  (Gen.  1:  1.  Ps.  104:  2,  3  ff.)  ;  (8)  re¬ 
tribution  for  good  and  evil  (almost  on  every  page  of  the  biblical  his¬ 
tory)  ;  (9)  similitude  with  man  (Gen.  1:  27). 

These  attributes  caused  the  thinking  and  meditating  Israelites  to 
ask  the  following  questions :  How  can  infinite  be  reconciled  with 
finite?  How  could  matter  have  been  produced  from  the  absolute 
unembodied  mind,  and  how  multiplicity  from  unity  ?  How  is  matter 
influenced  by  its  author  ?  What  relation  does  the  Creator  bear  to 
his  creation,  that  we  might  justly  infer  his  providence  and  govern¬ 
ment?  What  name  is  appropriate  to  point  out  a  purely  spiritual 
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being,  or  what  may  we  suppose  to  be  his  form  ?  How  is  man’s  simili¬ 
tude  with  God  conceivable  ?  How  is  imperfection  and  evil  reccm- 
eilable  with  God’s  perfection  and  goodness  ?  and  lastly,  To  what  pur¬ 
pose  has  God  created  the  world  ? 

The  learned  have  generally  endeavored  to  solve  these  problems  by 
two  methods,  opposed  to  each  other.  Some  recklessly  trusting  to 
the  power  of  human  study  and  research,  rejecting  positive  faith,  have 
attempted  to  reconcile  contradictions  by  their  reasonings  and  artificial 
arguments,  and  have  produced  the  most  absurd  hypotheses  to  prepare 
the  way  for  reconciling  the  problems,  whose  solution  they  have  im¬ 
posed  upon  themselves.  They  preferred  to  invent  strange  and  un¬ 
meaning  answers,  rather  than  to  confess  their  incapability  of  solving 
them,  or  to  concede  that  man  is  not  able  to  define  God’s  nature  and 
connection  with  the  world  exactly. 

Others,  again,  have  rejected  reasoning  on  the  subject  altogether, 
saying :  as  creation  is  an  evident  fact,  although  an  inconceivable  one, 
they  must,  therefore,  merely  trust  the  Scriptures,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  raise  themselves  above  the  common  human  under¬ 
standing,  that  is  usually  inclined  to  doubt  any  fact. 

The  object  of  the  Cabbalah  is  to  mediate  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes.  It  teaches,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  creation  cannot  indeed 
be  conceived  of,  by  the  limited  human  understanding ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  there  exists  within  man  a  certain  consciousness  of  things, 
which  the  devout  mind  perceives  to  be  true.  The  mind,  thus  con¬ 
stituted,  can  undertake  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problems. 
The  Cabbalah  does  not  ask :  how  this  or  that  was  possible  ?  but  how 
it  was  produced  ?  or,  what  means  have  been  employed  to  produce  it  ? 
what  should  be  the  result  of  our  research  in  reference  to  the  creation 
of  matter,  imperfection,  evil,  and  so  on  ? 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  proceed  to  show  what  the  system 
of  the  Cabbalah  is,  and  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  better  view  of  its 
individual  parts  as  well  as  of  the  whole  system,  we  propose  to  exhibit 
it  in  distinct  paragraphs,  and  afterwards  to  give  a  short  summary. 

§  1.  “  If  you  wish  to  know  the  invisible  things,  you  should  endeavor 
first  to  have  a  clear  understanding  of  those  that  are  visible.”  This 
is  thought  to  be  the  motto  of  the  Cabbalah,  whose  system  is  chiefly 
based  on  analogy. 

If  we,  say  the  Cabbalists,  consider  the  visible  things  in  this  world 
and  the  universe  as  a  whole,  comparing  them  with  the  idea  we  have 
of  their  Maker’s  .perfection,  we  must  necessarily  come  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  other  worlds  also  exist  of  a  more  perfect  nature,  than  that 
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one  in  which  we  live.  The  degree  of  perfection  of  this  our  world 
leads  us  to  infer  the  still  greater  perfection  of  its  author. 

But  if  we  are,  on  the  one  hand,  fully  convinced  of  the  Creator’s 
perfection,  when  we  cast  only  a  single  glance  upon  the  universe,  and 
see  the  constant  revolutions  of  the  solar  system,  the  established  laws 
of  nature  and  the  marvellous  harmony  that  exists  between  the  indi¬ 
vidual  parts  and  the  entire  universe ;  we  must,  on  the  other  hand, 
admit,  that  in  our  life  in  this  world,  there  is  change,  inconstancy  and 
infirmity.  Yet,  as  an  imperfect  creation  could  not  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  Grod,  who  is  the  source  only  of  perfection,  our  world, 
consequently,  occupies  only  an  inferior  degree  of  perfection  among 
the  other  ranks  of  creation.  In  this  world  of  ours,  too,  the  goodness 
of  God  prevails,  as  it  does  also  in  the  lowest  of  his  creatures ;  but 
another  world  also  exists,  that  is  more  perfect. 

Between  the  higher  region  and  that  one  in  which  we  live,  other 
worlds  have  their  existence,  which  by  their  inferior  degree  of  perfec¬ 
tion  are  more  similar  to  ours.  All  these  worlds  are  closely  connected 
together.  There  is  nothing  isolated,  not  even  in  the  visible  world. 
The  difference  between  the  highest  region  and  the  lowest  one,  may 
be  as  great  as  possible ;  they  must,  however,  have  the  same  form, 
because  they  are  only  links  of  one  chain.  To  have,  therefore,  a 
proper  idea  of  the  life  in  the  highest  region,  we  must  attentively  ob¬ 
serve  the  forms  and  the  laws  of  the  inferior,  which  forms  and  laws' 
are  also  there,  only  in  greater  and  superior  perfection. 

§  2.  A  greater  obstacle  presented  itself  to  the  Cabbalists  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  solve  the  question  about  God’s  government  of  the  universe. 
It  seems,  on  the  one  hand,  that  God  is  too  much  above  his  creation, 
that  he  should  have  special  care  of  individuals,  and  that  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  pure  God  should  be  so  closely  connected  with  impure 
matter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  throughout 
the  universe,  marvellous  order  and  regularity  prevd.il,  which  cannot 
but  be  ascribed  to  a  premeditated  plan  and  thoughtful  design,  which 
the  creator  has  formed  for  the  well-being  of  his  creatures. 

The  question  would  still  remain  unsolved,  if  the  attempt  should  be 
made  to  answer  it,  by  assuming  that  God,  as  the  first  cause  of  all 
things,  and  according  to  established  laws,  influences  some  very  high 
power,  by  which  all  other  powers  are  influenced  and  set  in  motion 
and  activity,  and  to  which  alone  we  should  ascribe  the  immediate 
influence.  For  we  might  justly  consider  each  specific  act  to  be  from 
God,  on  account  of  its  being  the  effect  of  his  general  efficiency; 
since^  as  we  reckon  things  after  the  order  of  their  causes  and 
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consequences,  we  shall  always  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  which  is  Godk  For  if  w'e  should  even  grant  that 
it  is  so,  the  individual  powers  of  nature  might  not  act  in  accordance 
with  the  direct  will  of  God,  and  so  the  special  providence  of  God 
towards  individuals  would  still  remain  unsolved.  We,  also,  could 
not  assume  an  immediate,  supernatural  action  of  God,  without  his 
influence  upon  intermediate  ranks,  as  the  method  of  God’s  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  w  orld ;  because  this  might  be  said  to  be  the  mode  of  his 
dealings  only  in  unusual,  extraordinary  events,  that  is,  in  such  cases 
where  their  cause  and  end  are  generally  known,  and  every  one  is 
conscious  of  them ;  but  in  the  common  course  of  nature,  our  under¬ 
standing  leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  his  actions  are  regulated  by 
established  laws,  and  the  Scriptures  seem  to  be  in  favor  of  it. 

We  must,  therefore,  assume,  that  God  has  laws  established  for  the 
course  of  nature,  and  that  the  immediate  causes  act  after  these  law's^ 
but  that  their  actions  are  continually  dependent  upon  the  Divine  will, 
so  that  God’s  cooperation  is  found  even  in  the  smallest  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  and  that  these  happen  with  his 
intention  and  omnipotence.  The  term  which  the  Cabbalah  makes 
use  of,  to  express  this  doctrine,  is  “  meeting  of  God  with  the  spiritual 
elements  of  the  world,”  or  “  Sephiroth,” 

which  run  through  all  ranks  of  the  universe,  by  which  God  is  ope¬ 
rating  upon  it,  sending  his  will  through  these  channels  of  nature’s 
powers,  and  this  will  is  his  marvellous,  regular  government  of  the 
whole  world. 

A  miracle,  i.  e.  a  change  of  this  regular  established  government  in 
nature,  takes  place  only  when  God  makes  alterations  in  these  higher 
organs,  either  by  lessening  their  number,  weakening  their  power,  or 
effecting  the  contrary.  This  Divine  cooperation  does  not  contradict 
man’s  freewill,  because  it  being  merely  a  regulation  of  nature,  it  be¬ 
comes  then  nature’s  law. 

The  Cabbalah,  consequently,  teaches  that  nature  can  never  act 
without  the  will  of  God  and  his  cooperation,  by  means  of  the  Sephi¬ 
roth.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion,  the  Sephiroth  are  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  God  himself,  and  this  is  especially  taught  by  the  cele- 


^  The  Cabbalists  are  not  decided  concerning  the  derivation  of  the  word  “  Se¬ 
phiroth.”  Some  derive  it  from  "lEO  “  to  count;”  because,  they  say,  as  the  num¬ 
bers  from  one  to  ten  contain  the  elements  of  all  numbers  which  are  produced  by 
their  combination,  so  the  ten  Sephiroth  contain  all  the  channels  of  the  interme¬ 
diate  worlds  that  connect  our  world  with  God.  Others  derive  it  from  the  Greek 
a^cu^a,  a  ball  or  globe. 
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brated  Cabbalist,  Rabbi  Raccanadi.  But  the  opinion  of  Rabbi  Isaac 
Luria  and  Rabbi  Moses  Corduero,  that  God  is  present  in  the  Sephi- 
roth,  can  also  be  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Zohar,  where  it  is  taught, 
that  God  makes  use  of  the  Sephiroth  as  of  channels,  to  manifest  his 
will  in  nature. 

We  might,  accordingly,  assume,  that  God’s  connection  with  the 
world  is  immanent,  but  in  fact  we  must  think  it  to  be  transcendent. 
These  seemingly  contradictory  ideas  are  occasioned  by  a  passage  ia 
the  Zohar,  which,  on  account  of  its  abstruseness,  impedes  the  clear 
understanding.  It  runs  thus :  God  is  separated  from  the  world  en¬ 
tirely,  and  yet  he  is  not  separated ;  he  has  a  form,  and  yet  he  has  no 
form ;  he  has  a  form,  through  which  he  preserves  the  world,  and 
he  has  no  form,  because  of  his  not  being  inherent  in  the  world. 

ipnpN  IjppnN  i<bi  to'ts 

n'Dtz:  fitbn  'j'‘53  fj9PnN’  Jtbi  Nairs  •  Zohar  288! 

This  doctrine,  the  Zohar  considers  to  be  of  so  great  importance,  that 
we  are  told,  that  it  was  communicated  to  the  writer  by  the  prophet 
Elijah. 

“  There  is  no  doubt,”  says  another  w'riter  of  high  authority  among 
the  Cabbalists,  that  the  world  would  not  exist  a  single  moment  with¬ 
out  God’s  assistance.  We  might  compare  the  dependency  of  the 
world  upon  Gk)d,  with  that  of  light  upon  the  sun.  We  may,  there¬ 
fore,  say,  that  God  is  constantly  creating,  because  the  same  will  by 
which  the  world  was  called  into  existence,  is  still  the  sole  cause  of 
its  being  preserved.  God  is  also  capable  (although  he  seldom  exer¬ 
cises  this  power)  of  altering  the  course  of  nature ;  at  least,  it  would 
not  be  a  greater  wonder,  than  the  creation  of  the  world  from  nothing.” 
After  several  discussions  on  some  scriptural  passages,  he  continues 
to  say:  “I  myself  maintain,  that  whoever  teaches  that  there  are 
natural  pow'ers  acting  without  the  Divine  cooperation,  spreads  false 
opinions  among  the  people.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  manner  in  which 
God  is  connected  with  these  powers  is  inconceivable ;  but  it  is  not 
the  less  certain,  that  the  freewill  of  man  is  not  annihilated  by  it. 
Just  so  little  do  we  know  bow  man’s  freewill  is  reconcilable  with  God’s 


prescience.  Yet  our  confession  of  our  ignorance  of  things  which  are 
out  of  the  province  of  human  knowledge,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  man’s 
depravity. 

Maimonides,  though  a  very  different  writer  from  our  Cabbalist, 
was  also  engaged  in  the  task  of  solving  the  same  difficult  problem. 
“  Know,”  he  writes  in  his  book  “  Guide  of  the  Perplexed,”  I.  72, 
«  Know,  that  the  whole  of  the  universe,  must  be  considered  as  one 
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individual  thing.  God  must  be  thought  of  as  the  soul  of  the  universe, 
because  his  connection  with  the  world  is  as  that  of  perception  to  the 
entire  man.  There  is,  however,  the  following  difference.  The  power 
of  perception  is  a  capacity  inherent  in  man,  but  God  is  not  inherent 
in  the  body  of  the  universe.  He  is  separated  from  all  its  parts, 
although  he  is  connected  M’ith  it,  in  a  manner  inconceivable,  through 
his  government  and  providence.  For  it  is  strikingly  demonstrated, 
that  God  is  separated  from  the  world,  and  that  his  government  and 
providence  may  be  known  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  minute  parts 
of  the  world  are  preserved.”  The  idea  of  the  learned  Maimonides  is, 
that  God’s  relation  to  the  world  is  as  that  of  a  cause  to  its  effect ;  but 
the  idea  of  the  Cabbalist  is,  that  God  is  the  cause  of  the  world,  and 
cooperates  with  it  by  means  of  the  Sephiroth.  The  doctrine  of  the 
Sephiroth  is  not  contradictory  to  the  common  Jewish  theory  concern¬ 
ing  the  creation  of  the  world.  We  may  deduce  even  from  the  pas¬ 
sages  quoted,  that  also  the  more  recent  Cabbalists  have  attempted  to 
advance  proofs  to  identify  the  opinion  of  the  Cabbalists  concerning  the 
Sephiroth  with  the  common  opinion  of  the  Jewish  divines  about  the 
government  and  preservation  of  the  universe.  This  doctrine  took  its 
rise  chiefly,  to  remove  and  to  give  a  feasible  answer  to  the  perplexing 
questions  about  God’s  governing  the  world. 

§  3.  From  what  we  have  already  advanced,  we\  perceive  that  the 
Sephiroth  are  not  identical  with  God,  and  we  might  have  passed  it 
over,  without  treating  the  subject  more  fully,  had  not  the  Cabbalists 
been  deeply  engaged  in  the  question:  whether  the  Sephiroth  are 
“identical  with  God  or  are  only  instruments?”  nibsy. 

The  Cabbalist  Rabbi  Moses  Corduero  makes  mention  of  two  parties ; 
the  one  headed  by  Reccanadi,  who  describes  the  Sephiroth  as  mere 
instruments  of  God’s  power,  totally  different  from  the  eternal  God ; 
and  the  other  headed  by  Rabbi  David  Abbi  Simra,  the  author  of 
Migdal  David,  who  identities  the  Sephiroth  with  the  “  En  Soph,” 
Rib  He  advances  a  third  opinion,  which  is  his  own,  namely, 

that  God  is  present  in  the  Sephiroth,  but  not  inherent ;  they  can  be 
considered  neither  as  creatures  and  entirely  distinct  from  God,  nor 
as  perfectly  identical  with  God.  His  argument  against  his  opponents 
runs  thus :  “  If  we,”  he  says,  “  identify  God  entirely  with  the  Sephi¬ 
roth,  we  are  at  war  with  the  scriptural  dogma  of  God’s  immutability, 
that  admits  neither  of  multiplicity  in  God,  nor  of  his  being  influenced 
by  anything  external ;  and  if  we  assume  an  entire  distinction  of  the 
Sephiroth  from  God,  but  concede  to  them  something  like  divinity, 
we  deify  creatures,  which  is  diametrically  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
VoL.  IX.  No.  35.  49 
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one  Grod.”  But  it  seems  to  us,  that  Rabbi  Moses  Corduero  himself 
admits,  by  believing  that  God  is  present  in  the  Sephiroth,  a  kind  of 
divisibility  in  God,  which  is  also  in  contradiction  with  the  Mosaic 
view  of  God’s  nature.  He  is  at  all  events  correct  in  saying,  that 
those  who  consider  the  Sephiroth  to  be  creatures  and  Divine  instru« 
ments  “deify  the  creatures,”  fitniab  fitnain  ri’^sn,  because  they  ac¬ 
tually  ascribe  to  them  Divine  power  as  possessing  it  of  themselves; 
but  he  is  incorrect  with  respect  to  the  other  party,  which,  agreeably 
to  our  view,  teaches  that  the  Sephiroth  are  not  at  all  identical  with 
Gh)d,  and  that  their  connection  with  God  has  its  ground  in  the  media¬ 
tion  they  form  between  man’s  intellect  and  God. 

§  4.  We  have  now  arrived  at  a  doctrine,  which  the  modem  Cab- 
balah  considers  to  be  one  of  the  keystones  on  which  it  rests ;  but  if  it 
should  be  taken  literally,  it  would  by  no  means  harmonize  with  the 
views  we  have  advanced.  It  is  the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  of  God’s 
“ concentration,”  D'lStasn  nib.  “As  God,”  the  Cabbalists  say,  “is 
infinite,  space,  or  the  place  of  the  world,  must  have  been  produced 
through  an  absolute  concentration  of  God’s  own  substance.  This 
space,  primitive  air,  was  the  beginning  and  the  cause  of  everything 
created.  This  primitive  air  was  not  really  empty  space,  but  a  certain 
creation,  yet  inferior  to  that  of  light.”  This  doctrine  has  its  origin 
in  that  of  emanation,  and  is  its  inevitable  consequence.  The  Cabba¬ 
lists  have  this  idea  in  common  with  other  theosophists,  who  teach  the 
dogma  of  emanation.  Some  modern  Christian  scholars  hold,  that  the 
Cabbalists  thought,  by^he  doctrine  of  God’s  concentrationf to  be  able 
to  remove  the  notion  of  God’s  limited  powers  and  his  imperfection. 
(See  Buhle,  Lehrbuch  der  Philosophie,  IV.  p.  170  seq.)  We  are  not 
investigating,  whether  the  Cabbalists  succeeded  in  their  praiseworthy 
undertaking ;  but  it  may  suffice  here  to  state,  that  this  doctrine  is  an 
hypothesis  of  the  modern  Cabbalah;  the  ancient  Cabbalists  knew 
nothing  of  concentrcUion  and  emanation.  Some  of  the  modem  Cab¬ 
balists,  however,  will  have  it  understood  in  a  figurative  sense,  that  is, 
that  by  concentration  is  understood  God’s  condescension  to  have  care 
for  the  world’s  well-being,  and  his  providence  for  every  individual ; 
in  other  words,  they  understand  by  it  “  God’s  meeting  with  the  Se¬ 
phiroth  or  with  the  elements  of  the  spiritual  world.” 

§  5.  The  ten  Sephiroth  which  are  styled  in  the  Zohar  “  the  world 
of  the  Sephiroth,”  or  “the  heavenly  man,”  Dntt,  the  modem 

Cabbalists  call  “the  world  of  emanation,”  nib''ir6*n  Dbl3>.  We,  of 
course,  do  not  agree  with  this  doctrine.  If  we  examine  the  word 
etymologically,  we  find  that  its  meaning  is  uncertain.  Tho 
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Cabbalist  Irira  proposes  to  translate  it  by  “  construere  de  non  esse 
in  esse,”  to  make  from  a  nonexistence  an  existence.^  In  the  more 
ancient  Cabbalistic  writings,  the  word  was  never  used  to  convey  the 
idea  of  emanation.  We  read,  e.  g.  in  the  Zohar  (1.  22,  a)  :  “  Every¬ 
thing  was  done  in  the  way  of  creation,  nib'SK.  He  said  “let  there 
be  light,”  and  light  became  immediately  a  creation,  ri'b’SN.  The 
verb  rSN  means  “  to  produce,”  never  “  to  emanate,”  which  can,  how¬ 
ever,  be  expressed  by  the  Niphal  form  (Comp.  Gen.  27:  36. 

Num.  11:  17,  25.  Koheleth  20:  10.)  The  noun  has  no  defi¬ 

nite  meaning. 

It  seems  that  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  ancient  Cabbalists,  to 
signify  neither  more  nor  less  than  merely  the  absolute  act  of  creation. 
In  the  biblical  narrative  of  creation,  three  distinct  terms  are  employed 
to  signify  the  act  of  producing  things,  namely :  Beriah,  fiR’nS , 
Asiah,  n'iSS;  and  Yetsirah,  .  The  word  Jt'ia  expresses  the  act 

of  primitive  creation,  and  also  the  giving  shape  and  form  to  existing 
things ;  ^22,*’^  is  used  only  to  give  the  idea  of  producing  forms ;  nipy 
conveys  also  the  idea  of  completion  or  adornment.  Neither  of  these 
terms  gives  the  exclusive  idea  of  creating  from  nothing,  since  even 
the  word  Nns  sometimes  signifies  the  giving  form  to  things  already 
created.  The  Cabbalah,  therefore,  has  chosen  the  word  Jrset  to  con¬ 
vey  the  idea  of  a  creation  from  nothing ;  hence  the  Cabbalah  styles 
the  first  step  of  creation  “  01am  Haatsiloth ;”  the  second  one,  “  01am 
Habberiah ;”  the  third,  “  01am  Hayetsirah ;  and  the  fourth,  “  01am 
Haasiah.”*  From  what  we  have  advanced,  ft  may  be  seen,  that  we 
make  use  of  the  term  “  Atsiloth”  to  express  the  absolute  creation 
from  nothing,  and  not  “  Emanation.”  Some  of  the  Cabbalists  make 
use  of  the  term,  to  express  the  idea  of  the  most  excellent  world, 
(Comp.  Ex.  24:  11.  Is.  41:  9.) 

§  6.  The  inconceivableness  of  God’s  substance  is  a  doctrine  which 
is  taught  in  the  Jewish  theology  in  common  with  the  Cabbalah. 
There  cannot  be  presented  to  us  any  intelligible  view  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  God’s  essence  to  our  mind,  unless  we  observe  the  undoubted 
wisdom,  regularity  and  order  in  nature,  which  lead  us  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  there  must  exist  a  wise  author,  upon  whose  guidance  and 
cooperation  it  is  dependent,  and  in  whose  omnipotence  it  is  grounded ; 
in  other  words,  we  could  know  nothing  of  God’s  absolute  substance, 
if  he  had  not  met  the  Sephiroth.  By  this  act  of  God’s  meeting  with 
the  Sephiroth,  God,  “  the  unknown  of  all  unknown,”  assumed  a  form 
by  which  he  made  himself  known  unto  us.  The  Cabbalah,  therefore, 


1  Muimonidcs’  terra  for  it  is  »  existence  frora  nothing. 
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styles  the  world  of  the  Sephiroth,  the  form  of  God.  But  this  form  also 
would  have  remained  unknown  to  us  on  account  of  its  brightness  and 
lustre,  had  not  God  clothed  himself  with  a  vestment,  namely,  the  other 
worlds.  The  universe,  viz.  the  visible  world,  is  styled  the  vestment. 
Moses  only  was  favored  with  a  view  of  God’s  form,  but  all  other  men 
see  God’s  vestment  only.  So  we  read  in  the  Zohar  (I.  fol.  2,  a) ; 
“  When  the  hidden  one  was  about  to  manifest  himself,  he  created  first 
a  point  (the  first  Sephirah),  then  formed  it  into  a  sacred  shape,  which 
he  covered  with  a  bright  vestment ;  this  is  the  world.”  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  bear  in  mind,  that  all  that  we  have  said,  must  be  understood 
in  its  widest  sense.  The  whole  world  of  the  Sephiroth  forms  the 
vestment  of  God.  In  a  more  restricted  sense,  the  Zohar  styles  even 
the  first  of  the  Sephiroth  a  holy  form ;  the  other  nine  of  the  Sephi¬ 
roth  form,  in  their  totality,  a  bright  vestment,  which  is  surrounded 
by  other  garments  of  inferior  splendor. 

§  7.  We  have  seen  that  the  Cabbalah  assumes  that  the  relation  of 
the  lower  worlds  to  the  higher  is  as  that  of  a  copy  to  its  original.  It 
ascribes  the  forms  of  the  visible  world  also  to  those  which  are  invisible. 
Keeping  this  principle  in  view,  the  mystic  appearance  will  dissolve, 
and  instead  of  it  there  remains  either  a  philosophical  or  a  very  plain 
sense.  In  the  visible  world,  we  perceive  contrast  everywhere,  which 
is  reconciled  by  a  certain  medium.  This  is  especially  perceptible  in 
the  distinction  of  sexes,  and  the  instinct  which  reconciles  them,  to 
which  we  must  ascribe  reproduction,  development,  and  preservation, 
both  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdom.  This  perceptidn  that  we 
obtain  by  the  slightest  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  the  Cabba- 
lists  say,  may  analogically  be  traced  to  the  highest  and  ideal  worlds. 
They  speak  of  a  masculine  or  active,  and  of  a  feminine  or  passive 
principle  in  the  highest  worlds.  This  threefold  principle  they  express 
by  the  name  of  “  balance,”  because  the  two  scales  of  a  balance  are 
two  extremes,  and  the  equality  of  the  weight  is  exhibited  by  its  tongue. 
They  have  chosen  the  balance  as  a  symbol  of  the  development  of  the 
Sephiroth,  and  of  the  life  of  the  world. 

§  8.  The  masculine  attributes,  which  are  styled  “  the  principle  of 
mercy,”  'lOh,  are  also  called  “the  right  side,”  8**1130;  the 

feminine  attributes,  “  the  principle  of  justice  or  severity,”  ,  are 
called  “  the  left  side,”  NbNOir'l  N"it3p ,  and  the  medium,  “  the  principle 
of  beauty,”  rTiNBn,  is  styled  “  the  interior  pillar,” 

These  three  principles,  according  to  the  Cabbalistic  method  of 
clothing  spiritual  ideas  in  such  forms  as  to  be  perceived  with  the 
senses,  are  also  known  under  the  name  of  colors.  Mercy  is  called 
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white,  the  proper  color  of  light ;  justice  or  severity,  red,  the  burning 
color ;  mildness  or  beauty,  green,  Hue  or  yellow,  the  middle  colors  of 
the  rainbow. 

§  9.  The  Sephiroth,  as  representatives  of  the  principles  above 
mentioned,  are  divided  into  groups,  each  consisting  of  three.  Each 
of  the  groups  consists  of  one  masculine,  one  feminine,  and  one  mediat¬ 
ing  Sephirah,  which  form  a  division  of  itself.  That  the  Cabbalah 
assumes  just  three  of  the  triunions,  is  based  on  analogy  in  the  visible 
world.  The  book  Yetsirah  teaches  thus :  the  centre  of  the  universe 
is  the  heavenly  dragon ;  the  revolutions  of  the  zodiac  are  the  basis 
of  time ;  the  heart  of  man  is  his  centre.  The  first  is  like  a  king 
upon  the  throne ;  the  second  like  a  king  in  the  midst  of  his  subjects ; 
the  third  like  a  king  in  the  battle-field. 

As  the  world  of  the  Sephiroth  is  a  prototype  of  all  other  worlds, 
it  unites  in  itself  also  three  parts.  These  divisions  are  still  more 
connected  with  man,  who  being  a  small  world  in  himself,  bears  also 
in  him  these  three  divisions.  The  spirit,  nass ,  will,  ,  and  animal 
principle,  'oic: ,  seem  to  correspond  to  the  three  divisions  of  the  ideal 
world.  For  that  reason,  the  Sephiroth  are  represented  by  the  figure 
of  a  man,  called  the  heavenly  man.  Sometimes  they  are  represented 
by  the  figure  of  a  tree,  the  Cabbalistic  tree,  because  its  root,  trunk, 
and  top,  answer  to  their  three  divisions. 

§  10.  The  Zohar  advances  various  views  of  the  Sephiroth,  but  the 
most  comprehensive  is,  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  one  connected 
organization  without  taking  special  notice  of  the  individual  Sephiroth 
which  are  of  secondary  importance.  United  they  are  called,  the 
heavenly  man,  or  the  highest  region,  or  the  figure  of  God.  Another 
view  is,  that  the  Sephiroth  are  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
containing  the  crowm,  the  other,  the  remaining  nine  Sephiroth. 
The  crown  represents  the  first  act  of  God’s  creation,  and,  bearing  in 
it  the  germ  of  the  other  Sephiroth,  is  styled  “  the  long  countenance,” 
FEJJJ  ;  the  other  Sephiroth,  “  the  small  countenance,”  j 
.  The  first  of  the  Sephiroth  forms  a  holy  figure,  which  is  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  other  Sephiroth  as  if  wdth  a  bright  vestment.  Its  name 
is  “crown,”  *nn5,  on  account  of  its  high  position.  A  third  view  is, 
that  the  Sephiroth  are  divided  into  three  parts.  We  find  it  explained 
thus: 

An  architect  is  going  to  build  a  palace ;  first  he  designs  his  plan 
in  his  mind ;  afterwards  he  thinks  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work¬ 
men  should  build  it ;  and  finally  he  thinks  of  the  means  to  carry  out 
his  design.  The  first,  the  plan,  is  represented  by  the  first  division, 
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kingdom. 

§  11.  The  ten  Sephiroth,  the  Cabbalists  say,  correspond  with  the 
ten  names  of  God  which  occur  in  the  Scriptures.  It  must,  however, 
be  observed,  that  these  Divine  names  are  also  denominations  of  the 
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Sephiroth ;  but  that  both  the  Sephiroth  and  the  Divine  names  are  epi¬ 
thets  of  the  “  Infinite  One,”  ;)ib  ,  which  epithets  answer  to  the 
Divine  works.  The  Divine  names,  as  well  as  the  Sephiroth,  express 
nothing  more  than  what  men  deduce  from  nature,  and  regard  as  God’s 
qualities,  only  in  the  highest  degree  of  perfection.  The  Scriptural 
names  of  God  do  not  signify  God’s  real  essence,  but  only  his  rela¬ 
tion  to  men  and  to  the  world  at  large ;  which  is  quite  satisfactory, 
because  the  Bible  speaks  to  men  as  to  created  beings ;  hut  the  Cab- 
balah  speaks  of  God  as  existing  before  the  creation  of  the  world,  and 
of  his  absolute  existence  without  connection  with  matter,  and  there¬ 
fore  invented  for  that  purpose  a  new  name,  to  denote  this  abstract 
idea.  This  name  is  “  En  Soph,”  '{■'fil  • 

Neither  the  Divine  names,  nor  the  Sephiroth,  convey  the  same 
idea  of  God  in  every  place,  in  which  they  occur,  but  their  significa¬ 
tion  is  everywhere  such,  as  the  narrative  concerning  God’s  manifes¬ 
tations  require. 

If  we  desire  to  express  the  first  action  of  God  at  the  beginning  of 
the  creation,  and  also  God’s  relation  to  the  world,  the  Cabbalah  pre¬ 
sents  to  us  the  name  of  ‘‘  crown  ”  inS .  This  idea,  however,  is  so 
darkly  expressed,  that  the  Cabbalists  found  it  necessary  to  invent  a 
new  name,  and  this  they  did  by  styling  it  “  En  Soph.”  When  we 
speak  of  the  first  created  substance,  the  first  Sephirah,  which  carries 
in  it  the  germ  of  the  development  of  the  world,  and  wish  to  signify  it 
by  some  word,  we  employ,  or  rather  God  taught  us  to  employ,  the 
name  of  Ehyeh,”  r;7.r7ij ,  i.  e.  “  I  am,”  or  “  I  shall  be the  capability 
of  development  in  this  substance  the  Scriptures  denote  by  the  name 
of  ‘‘  Asher  Ehyeh,”  fl'riSt  ,  “  who  shall  be the  same  substance 
in  the  actual  commencement  of  development.  Scripture  styles  “  Jeho¬ 
vah,”  rriiTJ ,  “  being,  creating,  preserving.”  The  connection  of  God 
with  the  world.  Scripture  styles  “Elohim,”  and,  therefore, 

in  the  Scriptural  narrative  of  creation,  the  term  “Elohim”  is  used. 
This  connection  lasts  eternally,  which  is  the  cause  of  the  world’s  pre¬ 
servation.  After  the  first  account  of  the  final  act  of  creation,  the 
Scriptures  join  to  “Elohim”  also  “Jehovah;”  the  second  chapter  of 
Genesis  speaks  of  “  Jehovah  Elohim  ”  who  made  the  earth  and  the 
heavens.  Jehovah  is  also  Elohim.  These  names  are  inseparable. 
Men  generally  are  ignorant  of  it,  and  err  in  the  true  faith  hence 
arises  gross  and  refined  idolatry.  There  are  many  who  ascribe 
everything  to  nature,  accident  and  fortune ;  these  are  their  gods ; 
but  God’s  providence  is  quite  out  of  the  range  of  their  thoughts. 
This  is  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  polytheism.  But  the  prophets, 
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says  the  Zohar,  predicted,  that  all  idolatry  shall  cease,  the  gross  as 
well  as  the  refined.  The  world  shall  increase  in  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  shall  know  that  God,  though  high  above  all  compi'ehension, 
and  justly  called  “  En  Soph,”  is  however  connected  with  the  world. 
In  that  day  Jehovah  and  his  name  shall  be  one  (Zohar,  XIV.  9),  i.  e. 
the  name  “  Mi,”  •'a  or  who,  in  “  Elohim,”  ,  shall  not  be  any  more 

separated  from  Jehovah.^  We  find  in  the  Zohar  various  portions 
treating  on  the  names  of  God,  which  appear  quite  mysterious ;  but  they 
are  clear  and  intelligible,  if  explained  in  accordance  w’ith  our  method. 
Another  seeming  difficulty  we  find  in  the  following  passage :  Come 
and  see;  wisdom,  (thought)  is  the  beginning  of  development; 

yet  this  beginning  is  concealed  and  mysterious ;  but  by  further  deveU 
opment,  it  reaches  the  point  wdiere  the  spirit  rests,  and  there  it  is 
called  *  understanding,’  which  is  here  less  mysterious  than 

before.  This  spirit,  viz.  understanding,  develops  itself  still  further, 
and  produces  a  voice,  which  is  the  amalgamation  of  matter  and  power. 
The  voice  becomes  ‘  word,*  that  is,  the  true  expression  of  the  spirit, 
and  intelligible  speech  becomes  audible.  But  if  thou  consider  all 
these  degrees,  thou  wilt  find,  that  *•  thought,’  nJSBh ,  understanding, 
J  voice,  ,  and  speech,  “^sizn ,  are  all  one.  The  same  tie  binds 

them  together,  wisdom  being  the  commencement  of  all  development, 
and  this  again  is  connected  with  ‘  En  ’  ,  from  which  it  is  insepa¬ 

rable.”  (Zohar,  I.  246,  b.)  The  Zohar  endeavors  to  convey  the  fol¬ 
lowing  idea :  Creation  is  an  organization  of  which  the  primitive  sub¬ 
stance  is  “the  point,”  n’l'ip: ;  the  Sephiroth  are  the  powers  of  devel¬ 
opment  ;  visible  nature  is  the  most  abundant  display  of  creation,  and 
the  principle  of  existence,  the  preserving  and  enlivening  power  of 
God,  through  whose  uninterrupted  cooperation,  the  whole  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  world  is  made  possible. 

§  12.  We  reiterate  that  the  chief  method  of  the  Cabbalah  is,  to 
ascribe  analogically  the  same  qualities  and  forms  to  the  invisible, 
spiritual  things,  which  we  find  among  things  of  the  visible  world. 
Keeping  this  fact  in  our  view,  we  shall  understand  the  following. 
In  the  visible  world  we  observe  a  certain  dependency  of  the  inferior 
beings  upon  the  superior ;  the  same  is  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
Planets  receive  their  light  from  the  sun ;  the  earth  receives  rain  from 
the  clouds ;  no  plant  can  grow  and  develop  itself  without  light  and 
heat;  we  also  observe  that  the  impulse  comes  from  below;  vap<^ 

1  Elohim  consists  of  two  syllables.  The  one  “  Mi,”  who ;  the  other  “  Eleh,” 
these.  Before  the  creation,  God’s  name  was  “  Mi,”  who ;  but  after  he  created 
“  Eleh,”  these  things,  his  name  became  “  Elohim.” 
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rises  from  the  earth  and  changes  in  the  air  into  rain ;  the  embryo  is 
produced,  before  it  receives  a  life  and  soul  from  a  higher  power; 
this  is  also,  the  Cabbalah  teaches,  the  case  in  the  higher  and  the 
highest  regions.  If  all  the  worlds  are  linked  together,  as  links  of  a 
chain,  they  must  be  in  mutual  reciprocity.  In  the  same  connection 
in  which  each  division  of  the  Sephiroth  stand  to  each  other,  they 
stand  also  with  the  lower  worlds.  The  impulse,  however,  must  be 
given  from  below,  i.  e.  from  man ;  and  when  the  higher  powers  re¬ 
ceive  it,  blessings  flow  from  above  in  abundance. 

§  13.  Our  world  is  of  all  worlds  the  most  perfect  one ;  its  forms, 
the  most  proper  and  convenient ;  the  whole  creation,  a  perfect  master¬ 
piece.  God  created  many  worlds,  he  found  them  to  be  imperfect,  he 
destroyed  them,  and  created  the  present  world,  w'hich  is  quite  perfect. 
There  are,  according  to  the  Zohar,  four  distinct  principles  of  existing 
forms ;  first,  the  so-called  “  balance secondly,  the  same  principles 
of  existence  as  attributes  of  God,  or  the  union  of  mercy  with  severity 
or  justice ;  thirdly,  “  the  connection  of  God  with  the  w’orld and 
fourthly,  “  humanity”  or  “ the  human  form.”  This  doctrine  is  in  the 
Zohar  mystically  expressed.  “  Before  the  balance  existed,”  says  our 
writer,  “  they  —  the  king  and  the  queen  —  had  not  seen  each  other 
face  to  face,  and  the  primitive  kings  —  the  old  worlds  —  died  for 
want  of  nutriment.  The  balance  has  no  other  support  but  from  itself. 
What  is  not,  what  is,  and  shall  be,  all  things,  the  balance  bears  and 
will  bear.”  (Zohar,  II.  176,  b.)  In  another  place  we  read  thus: 
There  have  been  several  worlds,  but  the  principle  of  mildness  was 
not  predominant ;  they  could  not  be  preserved,  until  heavenly  Good¬ 
ness  condescended  to  mitigate  severity,  and  the  being  of  the  world  was 
made  possible.  (Zohar,  III.  142,  b.)  Again  w^e  read:  Before  the 
Ancient  one,  the  most  hidden,  prepared  the  royal  figure,  the  crown 
of  crowns,  there  was  neither  beginning,  nor  end ;  he  spread,  there¬ 
fore,  a  garment  before  him,  in  which  he  designed  the  kings  —  the 
worlds — and  their  forms.  But  they  w’ere  imperfect,  and  he  de¬ 
stroyed  them ;  until  he  himself  condescended  to  the  garment,  and 
issumed  a  form.  (Zohar,  III.  128,  a.)  Finally,  we  read:  the  old 
worlds  could  not  exist,  because  man  was  not  created.  The  human 
form  contains  every  other  form,  man  being  a  small  world  in  himself, 
luxQoxoGftog.  These  worlds  had  not  the  proper  form,  until  man  w'as 
created.  (Zohar,  III.  135,  b.) 

We  shall  now  sum  up  the  w  hole  system  under  the  following  heads : 
1.  God’s  being  is  incomprehensible ;  we  can  neither  describe  it  by  a 
name,  nor  by  attributes,  much  less  can  we  have  any  idea  of  his  form. 
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Yet  the  Cabbalah  invented  a  name  to  denote  this  incomprehensible- 
ness,  viz.  the  negative  term  “  En  Soph  ”  or  “  En.”  2.  God,  willing  to 
manifest  himself,  to  spread  happiness  and  bliss,  and  to  make  known 
his  greatness,  glory  and  dominion,  assumed  a  form  for  our  sake,  i.  e, 
that  we  might  know  him.  3.  This  form  is  the  world  of  the  Sephi« 
roth,  or  the  first  degree  of  creation,  whose  name  is  “  the  heavenly 
man.”  4.  All  ideas,  attributes,  and  expressions,  which  the  prophets 
used,  and  which  we  have  in  the  Scriptures,  must  be  applied  to  God’s 
form  and  vestment  only,  because  his  essence  itself  is  inexplicable. 
They  are,  however,  attributes  of  God  exclusively.  They  are  infer¬ 
ences  which  the  prophets  made  from  the  works  of  the  Creator.  6. 
As  the  essence  of  God  is  not  known  to  man,  the  ideas  which  men 
have  of  him  are  different  from  each  other.  7.  The  prophets  even 
differ  in  their  descriptions  of  God’s  being,  and  these  are  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  prophet’s  power  of  comprehension  and  constitution  of 
mind.  8.  This  strikingly  demonstrates,  that  men  will  never  obtain 
perfect  knowledge  of  God’s  essence;  but  this  should  not  prevent 
them  from  endeavoring  to  obtain  that  knowledge  of  GU)d,  which  they 
can  acquire  by  the  proper  use  of  their  faculties.  9.  This,  too,  is  quite 
sufficient  to  make  man  happy,  and  even  the  highest  spirits  have  ordy 
imperfect  knowledge  of  God’s  essence.  (Zohar,  II.  100,  a.)  If  we  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  God,  it  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  happiness,  both  here  and  hereafter.  10.  God  created 
first  a  purely  spiritual  substance  which  is  “  the  primitive  point,”  or 
the  first  Sephirah,  or  the  crown.  11.  God  gave  to  this  substance 
the  greatest  power  of  development  to  produce  the  other  Sephiroth. 
The  nine  following  Sephiroth  are  the  development  from  the  first 
Sephirah  or  “  primitive  point.”  12.  Their  evolutions  took  place  in 
the  following  manner :  When  the  first  substance  developed  itself,  it 
produced  two  principles  opposed  to  «ach  other ;  the  one  masculine, 
active,  giving ;  the  other  feminine,  passive,  receiving ;  they  are  called 
“  father  and  mother,”  JtTaitl  ,  or  “  wisdom  and  understanding.” 
13.  These  two  opposing  principles  are  reconciled  by  a  medium,  and 
become  “  inseparable  friends.”  This  reconciling  principle,  the  son, 
as  the  Zohar  styles  it,  is  like  the  father  and  the  mother,  and  his 
name  is  “  knowledge,”  nyT ;  but  this  is  not  a  special  Sephirah. 
The  union  of  these  opposing  principles  is  in  the  crown.  14.  The 
first  division  of  the  Sephiroth  is  caUed  “  the  intelligible  world,”  nVw 
15.  The  second  of  the  Sephiroth  consists  also  of  two  op¬ 
posing  principles  and  a  mediating  one.  The  masculine,  “  mercy 
the  feminine,  “justice;”  the  mediating,  “beauty.”  This  is  called 
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“the  material  world,”  y 313:172 n  16.  The  third  division  con¬ 

sists  of  a  masculine,  “  power feminine,  “  brightness and  the  me¬ 
diating  “basis.”  This  is  “the  natural  world,”  yaari  Cbiy.  The 
last  two  divisions  have  also  the  name,  “  Sephiroth  of  the  construc¬ 
tion,”  T’asn  17.  The  harmony  of  the  Sephiroth,  and  their 

united  influence  upon  the  lower  worlds,  has  the  name  of  “  kingdom,” 
1®*  Sephiroth,  united,  form  “the  world,”  fi^Yy. 

The  world  of  the  Sephiroth  is  the  highest  world,  which  the  modern 
Cabbalists  call  “01am  Haatsiloth.”  19.  By  a  gradual  development, 
first  appeared  “the  world  of  pure  spirits,”  called  “the  throne,” 
it'Oi’iS,  or  “  01am  Habberiah ;”  then  followed  “  the  world  of  angels,” 
or  “  01am  Hayetsirah ;”  finally,  “  the  world  of  action,”  containing  the 
evil  spirits,  the  spheres,  and  matter  at  large,  and 

styled  “01am  Haasiah.”  20.  Each  of  these  worlds  has  also  its 
Sephiroth,  similar  to  those  of  the  highest  world ;  they  are  together 
in  the  closest  union.  21.  There  are  four  worlds,  and  as  many 
decades  of  Sephirotl^.  The  world  of  Atsiloth,  the  next  to  God, 
oonUuns  the  ten  Sephiroth  in  the  highest  perfection;  they  are  a 
perfect  manifestation  of  God ;  they  remain  unchanged.  The  world 
of  Beriah  is  the  next  to  the  Atsiloth  world;  the  substances  in  it, 
are  still  of  a  spiritual  nature,  unmixed  with  matter.  The  world 
of  Yetsirah  is  the  third.  The  substances  there  are  not  of  matter ; 
they  can,  however,  be  divided.  It  is  the  world  of  angels,  which  con¬ 
tains  beings  endowed  with  intellect  and  having  no  bodies,  but  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  garment  of  light ;  when  they  appear  to  men,  they  assume 
a  human  form ;  finally  follows  the  world  of  Asiah ;  it  consists  of  all 
the  heavy  matter,  limited  by  space,  and  perceived  by  the  senses.  It 
is  constantly  changing;  appears  and  disappears.  The  Cabbalists 
style  it,  “  the  world  of  show  and  falsehood.”  22.  The  lower  worlds 
are  copies  from  the  worlds  above,  but  are  in  mutual  reciprocity* 
23.  God  gave  to  the  first  point,  i.  e.,  the  first  created  substance,  the 
power  of  development ;  this  should  not  be  understood,  as  if  God  left 
the  development  under  the  guidance  of  any  power  in  nature,  which 
acts  without  his  assistance ;  but  the  Cabbalah  teaches,  that  nothing 
can  be  done  without  God’s  cooperation,  i.  e.  God  condescended  to  the 
Sephiroth,  and  is  present  in  his  creation.  24.  God  has  not  made  use 
of  the  Sephiroth  as  instruments  to  finish  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
but  they  are  his  channels,  ,  through  which  his  creating  powers 

are  carried  to  the  extreme  ends  of  the  world.  All  things  rest  upon 
God,  who  is,  so  to  speak,  still  creating.  He  is  operating  through 
them  upon  the  whole  of  the  universe  to  give  it  the  necessary  forms^ 
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and  to  have  upon  it  his  special  providence.  25.  Through  the  SejJi. 
iroth,  man  is  able  to  have  a  knowledge  of  God,  although  only  imper* 
fectly.  As  man  knows  that  all  things  bear  the  stamp  of  God,  he 
need  only  observe  closely  the  perfect  forms  in  the  universe,  in  order 
to  infer  the  still  greater  perfection  of  its  Creator.  26.  The  ideas 
we  have  of  God’s  essence,  which  are  conveyed  to  us  by  the  Sephi* 
roth,  are  by  no  means  always  the  same.  They  differ  according  to 
the  distinction  of  their  position.  The  ideas  we  obtain  through  the 
first  Sephirah  are  obscure  and  mysterious,  and  no  man  can  penetrate 
them.  27.  More  comprehensive  ideas  we  obtain  by  the  means  of  the 
second  division  of  the  Sephiroth.  It  calls  our  attention  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  on  which  God  founded  the  world,  namely,  mercy,  justice  and 
beauty.  28.  Clearer  still  is  the  view  w’e  obtain  through  the  third 
division.  The  last  of  the  Sephiroth  denotes  the  harmony  of  all  the 
Sephiroth,  the  Divine  providence  and  government,  the  Shekinah, 
29.  The  Sephiroth  are  the  spiritual  elements  of  nature, 
from  which  we  know  also  the  Divine  attributes,  not  according  to 
their  reality,  but  according  to  our  capability  of  understanding  them. 
80.  The  Sephiroth  are  also  styled  “  the  chariot,”  SiasnO ,  i.  e.  the 
throne  of  the  Deity.  31.  The  creation  has  not  come  forth  from  the 
hands  of  God  as  a  perfect  work,  but  as  a  primitive  substance,  which 
was  left  to  perfect  itself.  But  the  more  it  extended  and  became  en¬ 
larged,  the  more  it  lost  of  its  intensity ;  the  further  it  removed  from 
its  source,  the  more  it  became  material  and  deteriorated ;  because 
the  further  nature  is  removed  from  its  spiritual  elements,  it  becomes 
imperfect,  needy  and  destitute,  so  that  a  beneficial  progress  can  only 
gain  ground  by  a  struggle  with  want  and  error.  32.  With  the 
appearance  of  evil,  the  order  of  God  in  nature  might  have  been 
annihilated,  if  God  had  not  descended  to  the  lowest  degrees  of  crea¬ 
tion,  and  so  preserved  it ;  in  other  words,  had  not  God’s  dominion 
prevailed  even  in  inert  matter,  in  order  that  his  providencb  should 
not  be  impeded,  despite  of  domineering  evil.  This  comes  to  pass 
through  man,  who  is  conscious  of  the  existence  of  evil  and  good. 
This  consciousness  is  imperfect  in  the  w'orldly  man,  and  perfect  in 
the  heavenly  man.  It  should  be  man’s  study  to  become  like  the 
heavenly  man,  which  is  obtained  through  the  aid  of  God  himself. 
(Zohar,  III.  144,  a.)  Hereafter,  the  Cabbalah  promises  in  common 
with  the  Scripture,  that  the  good  will  become  established,  and  the 
evil  eradicated  from  the  world.  33.  As  man  unites  in  himself  spirit 
and  matter,  he  spiritualizes  also  matter,  and  by  this  means  he  effects 
unity  among  all  worlds,  and  approaches  God,  the  source  of  perfection. 
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34.  With  respect  to  this  great  task,  which  man  has  to  accomplish, 
“similitude”  with  God  is  ascribed  to  him,  and  he  makes  himself 
worthy  of  being  under  the  special  providence  of  God,  nP5'4j“ . 

This  important  position  which  man  occupies  in  creation,  the  Cabba- 
lali  styles  “  End  of  creation.”  Ezekiel  saw  a  man  sitting  on  a  throne, 
and  the  three  divisions  of  the  Sephiroth,  correspond  to  man’s  spirit¬ 
ual  principles,  Nephesh,  Ruah,  and  Neshamah;  ,  't'Zl . 


ARTICLE  Vlll. 

PROLEGOMENA  TO  TISCHENDORF’S  NEW  EDITION  OP  THE 
SEPTUAGlNT.i 

Translated  from  the  Latin  by  Charles  Short)  M.  A.,  Roxhury,  Mass. 

§  1.  Among  the  literary  remains  of  sacred  antiquity,  the  Septua¬ 
gint  Version,  so  called,  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  holds  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  place.  The  whole  of  it,  or  rather  a  part,^  was  believed  to 
have  originated  in  an  extraordinary  manner  before  the  Christian  era,® 

1  H  lUAAIA  AIAOHKH  KATA  TOT2  EBAOMHKONTA.  Vetus 
Testamentum  Graece  juxta  LXX.  Interpretes.  Textum  Vaticanum  Romanum 
emcndatius  edidit,  argumenta  et  locos  Novi  Testaraenti  parallelos  notavit,  om* 
nem  Icctionis  varietatem  codicum  vetustissimorum  Alcxaiidrini,  Ephracmi  Syri, 
Friderico-Angustaui  suhjunxit,  oommentationcm  isagogicam  praetexuit  Con- 
stantinus  Tiselicndorf,  Tlicol.  et  Phil.  Doctor,  Theol.  Professor.  Lipsiac :  F.  A. 
Brockhaus.  1850.  II.  Tom.  8vo.  pp.  lx,  682,  588.  * 

For  some  account  of  the  labors  of  Tischcndorf,  .see  the  Critical  Notices  at  the 
close  of  this  Number. 

^  For  the  expressions  vufios,  vo/io&taiu,  rd  Std  tov  vopov  ndvra,  used  by 
Aristcas  and  Aristobulus,  and  nearly  the  same  by  Josephus  and  Philo,  are  of 
uncertain  import.  A  few  in  modern  times,  as  Valekenaer,  Haevernick  and  Oico- 
nomos,  explain  them  to  mean  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  See  next  page, 
notes  2  and  3. 

*  The  most  ancient  authorities  for  this  are  i  (I.)  Aristeas,  of  the  time  of  Ptob 
cmy  Philadclphus,  in  a  letter  current  under  his  name  to  Philocrates;  and  (II.) 
Aristobulus,  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philomctor,  in  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  I,  p.  410, 
cd.  Potter,  p.  341  seq.  ed.  Lutet.  1641,  and  in  Eusebius,  Praep.  Evang.  IX.  6; 

,  ed.  Gaisf.  II,  p.  356 ;  XIII,  12 ;  ed.  Gaisf.  Ill,  p.  310 ;  Hist.  Eccles.  YU,  32 ;  cd. 
Heinich  II,  p.  420. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  35. 
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nrhich  was  the  opinion  of  Josephus  and  Philo ;  ^  and  being  often  ad¬ 
duced  by  the  apostles  with  marked  deliberation,  even  when  it  did  not 
coincide  with  the  Hebrew  text,  it  thus  acquired  a  new  authority  which 
was  supported  by  the  belief  and  the  use  both  of  very  many  of  the 
most  eminent  of  the  Fathers  *  and  of  the  Church  itself.  And  though 
St.  Jerome  set  aside,*  and  with  reason,  the  miracle  recorded  in  the 
letter  of  Aristeas,  and  produced  a  new  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew 
sources,  his  influence  was  not  sufficient  to  despoil  the  Greek  text  of 
Its  ancient  rank,*  or  to  drive  it  from  general  use. 

§  2.  At  the  earliest  dawn  of  letters,  therefore,  after  the  long  night 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  learned  and  pious  men  strenuously  exerted  them¬ 
selves  in  preparing  editions  of  the  LXX,  and  even  the  Roman  Pon¬ 
tiffs  undertook  this  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Christian  world.  In 
the  year  1587  appeared  the  edition  of  Sixtus  V,  who  before  his  as- 


1  Josephus,  Antiqq.  Jnd.  XII,  3.  2  seq.  Philo  de  Mose,  II,  p.  139  seq.ed.  Man¬ 
gey.  Moreover,  Philo  invariably  and  Josephus  commonly  quoted  the  Greek 
text,  not  the  Hebrew,  in  their  writings. 

^  Very  many,  as  Justin,  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alex.,  Origen,  Epiphanius,  Hilary, 
Augustine  and  Ruiinus,  not  only  maintained  that  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  were  rendered  into  Greek  by  the  LXX,  but  even  received  the  tradition  of 
Aristeas  concerning  these  translators.  It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  Justin  and 
Irenaeus  themselves,  and  also  Epiphanius,  should  have  made  many  additions  to 
the  old  tradition,  which  were  soon  generally  believed. 

*  Jerome  without  hesitation  rejected  those  things  with  which  the  superstitious 
teal  of  Aristeas  had  set  off  history  and  also  firmly  held  that  the  Pentateuch  only 
Was  translated  by  the  LXX.  On  Ezech.  V.  he  has :  Although  Aristeat,  Jouphiu, 
and  the  whole  Jevoish  sect,  aver  that  only  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  were  translated  hy 
the  LXX.  And  on  Ezech.  XVI :  Although  the  learned  show  that  only  the  Five 
Books  of  Moses  were  translated  by  tlte  LXX.  He  makes  similar  statements  else¬ 
where.  In  his  Apolog.  adv.  Rujin.  II,  he  says  as  follows :  I  know  not  who  first 
huiU  of  his  own  falsehoods  the  LXX.  cells  of  Alexandria,  to  which,  though  separately 
assigned,  they  oU  wrote  the  same  things ;  while  Aristeas  a  vnegaansoTile  of  the 
same  Ptolemy,  and  Josephus  of  a  period  long  subsequent,  relate  no  such  thing,  but  mere¬ 
ly  state  that  the  LXX.  assembled  in  the  cathedral  and  translated,  not  prophesied;  it 
being  one  thing  to  be  a  proplwt,  another  to  be  a  translator ;  for,  in  the  former  case,  the 
Spirit  makes  known  the  future,  in  the  latter,  learning  and  a  command  of  language 
simply  transfer  ideas  from  one  tongue  to  another. 

*  At  length  in  later  times  both  the  inspiration  of  the  version  and  nearly  the 

whole  account  of  the  meeting  of  'the  Translators  at  Alexandria  have  been  re¬ 
jected  by  theologians  very  unanimously.  Of  the  small  number  who  take  a  dif¬ 
ferent  view,  the  most  distinguished  is,  beyond  question,  Constant.  Oiconomos, 
of  Athens,  who  has  recently  published  four  volumes  on  this  subject,  full  of  learn¬ 
ing  and  enthusiasm,  under  the  title :  /7ep2  twv  o,  iqpijvtvtwv  rye  Tralatag  diiat 
Ygoup^  J*.  Xwtaxd’lvra  vno  rov  Ilffeafivrigov  tim  Otnovo/sov  rov  Oiuov-, 

fuvmov  Haerffwgxutov  Bgovov^  Koivoxavrivov  rov  Olnovdpuuv.  seq. 
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cension  to  the  Apostolic  See,  had  been  the  adviser  and  supporter  of 
Gregory  XIII.  in  attempting  the  same  object.^  This  edition  soon 
attained  such  a  reputation,  that  it  was  everywhere  preferred  to  the 
Venice  and  the  Complutensian,  which  had  preceded  it  by  sixty  years ; 
nor  was  it  afterward  deprived  of  its  preeminence  by  the  Alexandrine 
codex,  published  under  the  supervision  of  Ernest  Grabe.  It  is  easy 
to  state  how  it  gained  this  distinction.  It  was  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Roman  editors  professed  to  have  used,  and  almost  in  fact  did 
use,  as  the  basis  of  their  edition,  the  very  ancient  Vatican  MS.,  while 
each  of  the  previous  editions  had  been  made  to  follow  rather  arbi¬ 
trarily  the  authority  of  the  later  MSS.,^  and  Grabe  too  highly  valued 


1  Pius  V.  had  already  directed  his  attention  to  this  project,  though  no 
mention  is  made  of  this  fact  either  in  the  Dedicatory  Letter  of  Antonio  Carafa  « 
to  Sixtus  V,  in  the  Preface  to  the  Reader,  or  in  the  Decree  of  the  Pope.  Jos. 
Silos,  however,  in  the  Hist,  clericor.  regul.  P.  I,  B’k  XIII,  for  the  year  1575,  bears 
testimony  to  it  as  follows :  The  sacred  Council  of  Trent  carefully  looked  to  this  ele¬ 
gance  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  accordance  with  its  decree  Pope  Pius  V.  under¬ 
took  to  revise  them.  Agellio  being  at  that  time  in  high  repute  at  Rome  for  a  critical 
acquaintance  with  the  Sacred  Books  and  with  the  literature  upon  them,  and  being  espe¬ 
cially  skilled  in  languages,  no  discussion  could  be  held  concerning  the  minute  points 
of  this  most  iceighty  matter  without  consulting  him  with  a  few  others,  and  employing 
him  in  the  tcork.  On  this  account,  as  he  testifies  himsdf  in  a  letter  to  Jjjlino  Lati- 
m,  this  labor  vxts  intrusted  to  him  in  conjunction  with  the  very  learned  Mariano 
Vittorio  Bp  of  Riete,  to  Paulinus,  a  Dominican,  and  to  Father  Emmanuel  Sa  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus. 

The  supposition  that  in  the  foregoing,  the  Latin  Scriptures,  to  which  evidently 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Trent  refer,  are  meant,  rather  than  the  Greek  Scrip¬ 
tures,  is  precluded  by  what  follows,  where  the  LXX.  themselves  are  mentioned. 

*  The  Editio  Complutensis  is  found  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglott :  Biblia 
Hebr.  Chald.  Grace,  ct  Lat.  nunc  primum  impressa,  in  Complutensi  universitate 
de  mandate  et  sumptibus  Franc.  Ximenez  de  Cisneros  (Archbishop  of  Toledo) 
industria  Am.  Gu.  de  Brocario  1514-17,  6  voll.  It  was  not  published  till  shortly 
after  1522.  This  edition  after  a  long  period  is  noAv  commonly  rejected  because 
an  aim  to  accommodate  the  Greek  text  to  the  Hebrew  appears.  For  tliis  reason 
Walton  declared  it  to  be  inferior  to  every  other  edition  and  to  be  the  farthest  re¬ 
moved  of  all  from  the  genuine  work  of  the  LXX,  alleging  that  it  was  indeed  a 
new  version  and  made  up  partly  of  the  LXX,  partly  of  the  additions  of  Origen 
from  Thcodotion,  partly  of  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  of  other  transla¬ 
tors  ;  and  tliat  it  was,  moreover,  stuffed  with  the  words  of  the  Greek  commenta¬ 
tors,  that  by  this  means  it  might  more  exactly  correspond  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
column  to  column.  From  what  MSS.  it  was  derived,  is  uncertain.  The  MSS.  at 
the  same  time  the  most  ancient  and  the  most  correct,  which  the  Editors  praise  as  used 
by  them,  are  certainly,  in  our  judgment,  not  rightly  so  styled.  The  Complnten- 
sian  text  has  several  times  been  reprinted.  See  further  concerning  this  edition 
and  the  Aldinc,  in  Grabe,  Proll.  c.  III. 

The  Editio  Veneta  or  Aldina,  in  three  volumes,  which  contain  the  whole  Bib}e 
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the  Alexandrine  codex,  and  without  sufficient  reason  was  required  to 
conform  somewhat  to  the  Hexapla  of  Origen.^  Yet  among  those  pro¬ 
foundly  acquainted  with  the  sacred  text,  it  is  fully  agreed  that  these 
three  editions  have  each  its  peculiar  excellences,  and  especially  the 
Alexandrine,  but  that  even  the  Vatican  is  by  no  means  perfect  in  all 
respects. 

§  3.  Under  these  circumstances,  what  was  to  be  done  by  an  editor 
who  now  proposed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  ?  If  we  possessed  a 
critical  apparatus  which  embraced  many  and  particularly  the  most 
ancient  authorities  and  accurately  gave  all  the  various  readings,  the 
arduous  task  of  revising  the  text  ought  to  be  undertaken,  since  in  that 
case  it  might  be.  But  we  are  so  far  from  having  such  an  apparatus, 
that  should  one  wish  to  furnish  it,  he  could  not  employ  the  famous 
work  of  Holmes  even  as  a  foundation  for  his  own ;  and,  indeed,  it 
would  have  betokened  no  slight  rashness  to  attempt  a  new  revision  of 
the  LXX,  and  at  the  same  time  to  know  how  imperfect  are  the  means 
which  could  be  commanded  for  a  perfect  recension.  It  was  the  more 
proper  for  me  to  abstain  from  revising  the  text,  because  the  edition  I 
had  in  contemplation  was  intended  for  common  use,  not  for  the  learned 
curiosity  of  a  few  persons.  I  thought,  however,  it  was  my  duty  not  to 
decline  the  labor,  if  by  a  new  manual  edition  I  could  contribute  any¬ 
thing  for  a  cautious  but  real  advancement  of  criticism.  My  purpose, 
therefore,  is  to  exhibit  anew  the  text  best  approved  during  the  last 
three  centuries  nearly,  adding  all  the  different  leetions  of  three  very 
ancient  MSS.,  which,  as  being  the  edited  MSS.,  were  almost  the  only 
ones  I  could  employ  with  confidence.  I  thought  if  this  course  should 
be  pureued,  what  was  less  correet  or  what  was  wrong  in  the  Vatican 
text,  would  not  be  set  forth  as  certain  or  right,  nor  would  anything  be 
rashly  changed,  nor  one  doubtful  thing  be  replaced  by  another. 

I  must  state  at  greater  length  what  principles  I  adopted  in  reprint¬ 
ing  the  Roman  text,  and  in  what  manner  I  have  used  the  MSS.  in 

in  Greek  appeared  in  1518  from  the  office  of  Aldo  and  his  ffither-in-law, 
Andrea  d’  Asola.  Though  this  for  some  time  was  pronounced  purer  than  the 
Complutensian  and  much  closer  to  the  Roman,  it  yet  departed  from  the  truth 
in  various  important  particulars,  as  Usher  has  already  stated  in  these  words : 
I  have  remarked  that  this  edition  sometimes  follows  not  the  LXX,  hut  the  read¬ 
ings  of  Aquila;  and  that  a  great  number  of  glosses  are  found  here  which  were 
first  made  on  the  margin  of  the  MSS.  and  afterward  received  into  the  text,  these 
being  token  from  the  various  editions  and  versions  and  also  found  in  passages 
quoted  by  the  Apostles  with  variations  from  the  common  Greek  reading  of  the 
LXX. 

*  On  this  see  below. 
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my  apparatus ;  but  before  proceeding  to  do  this,  I  must  give  a  some* 
what  extended  account  of  the  Vatican  edition. 

§  4.  This  edition,  styled  Editio  Romana,  has  the  title :  ti  naXaia 
Kara  rovg  e^dofjiijxovta  dt  av&evnag  ^vorov  e  axQov  ttQXU- 
qmg  exdo&etaa.  Veins  Testamentum  juxta  SeptvMginta  ex  auctwri- 
tale  Sixti  V.  P.  M.  editum.  The  book  is  very  large,  and  consists 
of  783  pages.  The  pages  of  the  text  are  divided  into  two  columns, 
containing  each  about  fifty-five  lines.  The  chapters  are  distinguish* 
ed,  but  not  the  verses.  In  the  text  no  larger  chai’acter  is  used  to 
denote  proper  names  or  any  others,  or  to  mark  the  beginning  of  sen¬ 
tences.  At  the  end  of  the  chapter,  notes  are  commonly  subjoined,^ 
in  which  the  readings  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  or  of  the 
Fathers,  translators,  or  MSS.  are  given,  and  the  more  difficult  places 
explained.  Thus  under  Gen.  i.  we  find ; 

“  a.  yri  t^v  doQazog  xai  dxataaxEvaatog.  Aquila,  xsvaxjig 
xM  ovdtv.  Symmachus,  aQyov  xui  ddidxQiTOP.  Theodotion,  xevor 
xal  ov&iv.  Evvax&riza  to  vdtoQ.  A.  et  S.,  avaTJjTta.  y.  EnetQOP 
onfQfia.  A.,  aneQftdn^op  sig  to  yepog  avrap.  d.  Eig  (pavaiv  im 
T^g  yijg.'*  I>.  V.,  eig  (favatp  Ttjg  yijg” 

And  under  Exod.  xxxiii : 

“ «.  Kai  eiad^ro  as  eig  yr^v.  A  A.  LL.  eiad^ei.  quod  probavit  S. 
Augustinus  in  Quaest.  /3.  ’Efiq)dpia6p  fioi  asavTov.  AA.  LL.  dei^- 
6p  {ioi  TPfP  ceavTov  do^ap.  y.  F ptaoTaq  ha  id<a  as.  AA.  LL.  yptoa- 
Tdotf  fdo)  as.  d.  To  s&pog  to  [le'ya  tovtq.  In  aliis  libris  dcest  to 
fiiya,  nec  legit  S.  August,  in  Quaest.” 

Also  under  Ps.  iii : 

“  a.  WaXfiog.  Scholion,  (pdjy,  xai  di  oXt^g  Tijg  ^i^Xov  ofioimg. 
didrpaXfia.  Sch.  OsoBozifov  xat  Evgfiaxoq,  didxpaXfia.  j/  de  nsfATZztj 
exdoaig.  dianapzog.  xai  di  oXijg  de  Tijg  ^i^Xov  e’ni  zov  diaxpdXfiazog 
duoiojg  ixdsdojxaaip.  De  hoc  autem  disputatum  est  a  S.  Hieronymo 
in  Epist.  ad  Marcellam.  y.  ogovg  dyiov  avzov.  Aquila,  ijyiaa^ 
nh'ov.  Syrnmachus,  dytov  iavzov.  d.  dpTiXi^xpezai  fiov,  Justinus 

*  Pierre  Morin  states  that  he  made  special  contributions  to  the  notes.  In 
a  letter  to  Silvio  Antoniano  he  writes  as  follows :  The  task  of  disentangling 
and  reading  through  the  commentaries  on  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Vatican^ 
which  are  called  Catenae,  teas  exclusively  assigned  to  me,  with  a  view  to  my 
extracting  the  various  readings  and  explanations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus  and 
Theodotion,  and  also  of  the  Editio  Quinta  and  Sexta,  and  transferring  them 
to  the  notes  which  I  had  undertaken  to  write.  The  immense  labor  of  reading 
so  much,  I  accomplished  after  some  years,  and  emended  very  many  passages 
hy  conjectures  founded  in  the  Hebrew. 

50* 
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legit  arreXce^ero  gov.  et  ita  est  in  paraphrasi  Chaldaica,  Psalterio 
Acthiopico,  et  Arabico.  Item  in  translationibus  Latinis,  mscepit  m. 

To  the  text  are  prefixed  the  following : 

-  1.  ta^ig  rear  riy?  naXaiaq  dta&tjxiig  ^i^Xitov  tv  rtjtde  exdoott.' 

2.  Letter  of  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  Librarian  of  the  Vatican, 
dedicating  the  work  to  Pope  Sixtus  V. 

3.  Preface  to  the  Reader.* 

4.  Decree  of  Sixtus  V.  concerning  the  edition. 

§  5.  The  letter  of  Antonio  Carafa  to  Sixtus  V.  is  as  follows : 

“  It  is  now  nearly  eight  years  since  your  Holiness,  being  exceedingly 
desirous  to  promote  the  interests  of  sacred  learning,  advised  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  XIII,  of  blessed  memory,  to  revise  according  to  the  authority  of 
the  most  esteemed  MSS.,  the  sacred  books  of  the  LXX,  which  both 
the  Greek  and  the  Latin  Church  have  used  even  from  the  days  of  the 
Apostles.  When  your  Holiness,  in  your  critical  reading  of  the  Sa¬ 
cred  Scriptures,  had  remarked  that  passages  almost  without  number 
were  quoted  from  them  by  the  early  writers  of  the  Church  with 
variations  from  the  text  of  the  current  copies  of  the  Greek  Bible, 
judging  that  these  discrepancies  proceeded  solely  from  the  variety 
and  the  confusion  of  the  renderings  of  ancient  translators,  you  decid¬ 
ed  with  the  greatest  propriety,  that  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the 
MSS.  of  the  highest  character,  with  a  view  to  draw  from  them,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  reading  which  constituted  the  true  and  uncor¬ 
rupted  version  of  the  LXX.  I  therefore  very  gi-eatly  admire  your 
piety  and  wisdom,  seeing  that  many  years  afterward  the  same  plan 
suggested  itself  to  the  mind  of  your  Holiness  in  regard  to  a  careful 
revision  of  the  Greek  Scriptures,  which  I  learn  from  the  unpublished 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that  the  holy  Fathers  there  assembled 
once  had  in  view,  being  induced  to  this  by  the  authority  of  the  genu¬ 
ine  and  pure  Version  of  the  LXX,  and  by  their  reverence  for  it. 
When  the  duty  of  performing  this  revision  Avas  devolved  on  me  by 
Gregory  XIII,  whose  projects  had  the  special  aim  to  extend  the 
Christian  Religion  as  widely  as  might  be,  I  had  the  best  MSS.  sought 
out  in  the  more  famous  libraries  of  Italy,  and  the  various  readings 
copied  from  them  and  sent  to  me.  These  readings  being  repeatedly 
examined  by  the  diligence  of  the  accomplished  scholars  I  had  selected 
for  this  purpose  with  the  judicious  aid  of  Cardinal  Guglielmo  Sirleto, 
whom  I  had  purposed  to  consult  on  the  more  difficult  passages  on 

^  The  order  of  the  books,  as  given  in  the  Vatican  edition,  is  precisely  that 
which  vre  liave  adopted. 

*  By  Pierre  Morin. 
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account  of  his  eminent  learning  and  his  various  acquaintance  with 
languages,  they  were  carefully  compared  with  your  MS.  in  the  Li-  • 
brary  of  the  Vatican,  over  which  your  grace  lately  placed  me.  By 
this  collation  and  by  the  agreement  of  the  Vatican  MS.  with  the 
early  ecclesiastical  writers,  we  inferred  that  this  codex  excelled 
the  others  in  age  and  in  purity ;  and  above  all,  that  it  very  nearly 
approached  if  not  throughout,  at  least  in  the  greater  part,  to  the  very 
work  of  the  LXX.  which  we  were  striving  to  regain.  This  seeming 
evident  to  me  from  the  title  itself,  nard  toifs  i^dofi^xovtctf  as  well  as 
from  much  other  testimony,  in  compliance  with  the  judgment  of  the 
persons  above  alluded  to,  I  was  careful  to  have  this  book  edited 
according  to  the  Vatican  MS.,  or  rather  because  that  MS.  was  highly 
approved  to  have  it  printed  word  for  word,  being  previously  revbed 
with  the  necessary  care  and  increased  with  notes. 

“  Now  by  a  truly  Divine  providence  it  has  come  to  pass,  that-  the 
labor  begun  at  your  instance  in  the  time  of  your  Cardin^ship,  after 
several  interruptions  arising  from  different  causes,  has  at  length.been 
completed  at  the  very  beginning  almost  of  your  Pontificate,  doubtless 
that  this  noble  work,  being  dedicated  to  your  most  sacred  name, 
should  be  an  enduring  memorial  to  all  good  men  both  of  your  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Christian  Commonwealth  and  of  my  regard  for  your  Ho¬ 
liness.” 

§  6.  The  Preface  to  the  Reader  stands  thus : 

“  Those  who  have  studied  the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  special  care 
admit  universally  that  the  Greek  version  by  the  LXX.  is  much  su¬ 
perior  to  all  others  used  by  the  Greeks,  in  antiquity  and  in  value.  It 
appears  that  those  translators,  being  Jews  by  birth,  but  acquainted 
with  Greek,  upward  of  three  hundred  and  one  years  before  Christ, 
during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  translated  the  Sacred 
Books  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  this  version 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  was  both  publicly  set  forth  to 
be  read  in  the  churches,  and  privately  received  and  explained  by  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  who  lived  previously  to  the  time  of  St.  Jerome, 
the  author  of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  Aquila  of  Sinope,  was  the  next 
translator  after  the  LXX.  who  rendered  these  books  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek,  flourishing  a  long  time  after  them,  under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  The  predictions  in  the  Scriptures  concerning  Christ,  he 
involved  in  obscurity  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Jews  by 
making  his  version  differ  from  that  of  the  LXX,  and  on  this  ground, 
judicious  persons  have  long  disapproved  of  some  parts  of  his  work, 
though  it  was  received  into  the  Hexapla.  Those  who  followed  him 
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were  Symmachus  and  Theodotion,  the  former  a  Smnaritan  of  the 
time  of  L.  Vero,  the  latter  an  Ephesian  of  the  period  of  the  Emperor 
Commodus.  These  translations  were  published  in  the  Hexapla,  bat 
were  both  considered  as  wanting  in  fidelity ;  that  of  Symmachus,  be¬ 
cause,  through  his  displeasure  at  the  Samaritans,  he  corrupted  seve¬ 
ral  passages  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  violating  their  meaning,  in 
order  to  please  the  Jews ;  and  that  of  Theodotion,  because,  being  a 
follower  of  the  heretic  Marcio,  he  bad  in  some  places  wrested  rather 
than  turned  {perverterit  potius  quam  converterit)  the  Sacred  Books. 
Besides  these,  there  were  among  the  Greeks  two  other  versions  of 
uncertain  authority,  which  were  found  in  some  wine-jars,  mie  at 
Jericho,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Antonius  Caracalla,.  the  other 
at  Nicopolis,  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
These  were  designated  Quinta  and  Sexta,  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
Octapla  they  had  respectively  the  Ji/th  and  the  sixth  place,  and  this 
designation  they  have  retained.  In  respect  of  their  character,  they 
also  were  regarded  as  somewhat  unfaithfully  done.  There  is  still 
another  translation,  that  of  St.  Lucian  the  Martyr,  who  lived  under 
the  Emperors  Diocletian  and  Maximian.  Though  this  was  highly 
valued,  it  was  by  no  means  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  LXX, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  the  Greek  writers  themselves,  which  is 
confirmed  by  these  w^ords  of  Nicetas  in  his  commentary  on  the  Psalms: 

de  xal  rqv  toiavTijv  exdoffiv  as^a^()(xevoi,  ry  rmv  s^dofitjxovra 
TTQoaxsipE&a  pdXiata,  on  diyQijfisvcog  ryv  rtjg  diaXsxrov  pera^oXijf 
Troiyadpevoi  piav  tv  exuaroig  evvoiav  xul  Xt^iv  uTtodtSoSxaaiv. 

“The  version  of  the  LXX.  was,  therefore,  in  great  and  universal 
esteem,  evidently  because  it  appeared  as  a  work  of  inspiration  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  But  it  was  at  first  arranged  in  the  Ilexapla  by 
Origen  with  other  versions  set  before  the  reader  opposite  to  it  for 
the  convenience  of  comparison,  and  the  various  readings  of  these 
translations,  and  of  these  only,  were  added  in  notes  to  the  LXX.  un¬ 
der  obelisks  and  asterisks ;  and  these  marks  being  effaced  by  time, 
this  edition  has  reached  us  altered  and  corrupted  to  a  great  degree. 
The  translations  of  others  are  everywhere  introduced,  and  in  some 
places  a  twofold  and  even  a  threefold  rendering  of  the  same  passage ; 
and  being,  moreover,  misunderstood  by  the  copyists,  the  version  thus 
lost  its  splendor  and  its  purity.  We  are  in  this  way  to  account  for 
the  in&.)nsistency  of  the  various  readings,  and  also  for  the  discrepan¬ 
cies  of  the  copies  among  themselves  and  when  compared  with  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers,  a  circumstance  which  for  a  long  time  greatly 
perplexed  the  most  learned  men.  This  evil  was  at  first  known  only 
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to  a  few  and  afterward  disregarded  by  others,  but  it  continually  in¬ 
creased  so  as  to  mar  by  no  small  blemishes  a  book  of  supreme  impor¬ 
tance,  on  which  the  whole  law  of  God  and  the  Christian  ordinances 
depend. 

We  are  unable  to  express  the  obligation  under  which  all  good 
men  are  brought  on  this  account  to  Pope  Sixtus  V.  Having  given 
nearly  all  his  life  to  sacred  literature,  from  which  he  derived  his 
pious  erudition,  and  having  most  carefully  compared  this  book  with 
the  early  writers,  he  was  the  first  to  see  in  what  way  the  evil  was  to 
be  remedied.  By  his  influence  he  then  induced  the  distinguished 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.  to  have  the  LXX.  restored  to  its  original  splen¬ 
dor  by  an  accurate  revision.  The  performance  of  this  task  was  in¬ 
trusted  by  the  Pope  to  Cardinal  Antonio  Carafa,  a  person  of  estab¬ 
lished  piety,  and  devoted  to  all  liberal  studies.  He  immediately 
procured  the  services  of  eminent  scholars,  who  were  to  meet  at  his 
house  on  certain  days  and  there  collate  the  MSS.  which  he  had 
brought  together  from  all  quarters,  and  to  select  from  them  the  read¬ 
ings  most  approved ;  these  being  afterward  compared  with  the  Vati¬ 
can  MS.  several  times  and  with  great  care,  it  was  seen  that  this  MS. 
was  by  far  the  best  of  all  extant,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to 
prepare  the  new  edition  on  its  authority. 

“  The  design  of  the  revision  being  thus  explained,  we  now  state  in 
what  manner  it  has  been  executed,  and  first  of  all  describe  the  Vati¬ 
can  codex  on  which  this  edition  is  based.  So  far  as  it  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  form  of  the  letters,  which  are  uncial  and  rightly  termed 
the  ancient  character,  this  MS.  appears  to  have  been  written  1200 
years  ago,  at  a  period  not  later  than  the  days  of  St.  Jerome.'  Of  all 
the  MSS.  this  in  a  singular  degree  aided  the  projected  recension, 
seeming  to  consist  of  the  very  work  of  the  LXX,  at  least  in  the 
greater  part.  Next  to  this  were  two  others  which  approach  nearest 

1  Since  this  first  appeared  at  Rome  many  scholars  have  largely  discussed  the 
question  of  the  age  of  the  Vatican  MS.  But  in  these  matters  jio  one  can  know 
unless  he  has  personally  examined  a  great  number  of  MSS.  of  the  highest  anti¬ 
quity  scattered  everywhere  throughout  the  world,  omitting  nothing  which  con¬ 
tributes  toward  fixing  the  age  of  these  remains.  The  proof  of  extreme  antiquity 
drawn  by  the  Roman  editors  from  the  letters  of  this  MS.  is  not  by  itself  decisive ; 
but  the  many  important  circumstances  which  combine  with  this  are  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  not  disagreeing  with  them  in  their  judgment,  that  it  was  written  in 
the  fourth  century.  Of  this  subject  I  have  treated  more  fully  in  the  Theolog. 
Studien  u.  Kritilcen,  1847, 1,  p.  129  seq.,  and  in  the  Prolegomena  to  my  Codex 
Friderico-Augustamts,  1846.  In  the  main  I  agree  with  Hug  in  his  essay  De  An- 
tiquitate  Codteis  Vaticani,  Freiburg,  Breisgau,  1840.  He  had  already  corrected 
the  important  errors  of  Birch. 
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to  its  age,  though  separated  from  it  bj  a  long  period,  the  Venice* 
from  the  library  of  Cardinal  Bessario,  which  also  is  uncial ;  the  other 
brought  from  Southern  Italy  and  now  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal 
Carafa,*  and  in  all  particulars  so  agreeing  with  the  Vatican  text 
that  we  may  believe  they  were  transcribed  from  the  same  original 
Copy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  MSS.  collected  from  the  Medicean  Li¬ 
brary  at  Florence  were  of  great  use,  corroborating  or  explaining  the 
Vatican  readings  in  numerous  passages.  But  the  excellence  of  the 
Vatican  MS.  appeared  not  so  much  from  its  wonderful  agreement 
with  these  MSS,  as  from  those  passages  which  are  quoted  or  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  Fathers,  who  in  almost  every  instance  produce  and  re¬ 
store  the  readings  of  this  codex,  except  where  they  bring  forward  a 
passage  translated  not  by  the  LXX,  but  by  other  hands.  When  the 
LXX.  was  to  be  emended  by  a  new  revision,  it  was  done  with  good 
reason  on  the  authority  of  this  MS.  as  being  by  far  the  most  ancient 
and  alone*  bearing  the  inscription.  According  to  the  Seventy,  or  rather 
with  the  best  reason  this  MS.  has  been  printed  letter  for  letter,  so  far 
as  the  old  mode  of  writing  and  the  mistakes  of  the  copyist  allowed. 
The  mode  of  writing  in  that  period,  being  now  obsolete,  has  not  been 
imitated  in  some  cases,  though  in  all  others,  except  the  manifest  errors 
of  the  transcriber,  there  has  not  been  the  slightest  departure  from  the 
authority  of  this  codex,  not  even  in  those  passages,  which,  if  they 
were  not  faulty,  certainly  did  not  seem  free  from  the  suspicion  of 
being  so.  Some  blemish  must  remain  in  a  MS.,  however  much  it 
may  have  been  corrected,  and  it  w^as  thought  better  that  passages, 
even  in  some  degree  suspected,  should  be  left  as  they  stand  in  the 

1  By  J.  Morelli  in  the  Bibliotheca  ms.  Marciana  Gr.  el  Lai.  (Bassano,  1802)  it 
is  given  as  Codex  /,  which  he  has  described  in  Yol.  I,  pp.  3-6.  It  contains  Job 
from  c.  30,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of 
Solomon,  Sirach,  all  the  Prophets,  Tobias,  Judith,  and  three  books  of  Maccabees. 
I  examined  it  myself  in  1843,  and  copied  from  it  several  things  worthy  of  publi¬ 
cation.  Morelli,  as  well  as  others,  thought  it  was  written  in  the  ninth  century, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  eighth  century.  In  their  apparatus  to  the 
Oxford  edition.  Holmes  and  Parsons  brought  forward  various  readings  drawn 
from  this  MS. ;  and  as  they  found  out  too  late  that  it  was  an  uncial  codex,  they, 
incorrectly  numbered  it  the  23d. 

*  A  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  of  Cardinal  Carafa  is  preserved  in  the  library  of 
the  Vatican.  Compare  Blnmc  in  his  Iter  Italicum,  III.  From  this  fact  we  in¬ 
fer  that  the  MSS.  themselves  passed  from  the  hands  of  Carafa  to  that  library. 

*  The  subscription  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon  deserves  special  notice :  7r«(M>r- 
ftiai  aolofiotvroe  naqa  s^Sofirjtiovza ;  which  I  made  out  on  the  fragments  of  the 
Codex  Ephraemi  Syri  rescriptus,  this  MS.  thus  sharing  that  honor  which  the  Ko- 
man  editors  accorded  to  the  Codex  Vaticanus  alone. 
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original  copy  than  that  they  should  be  corrected  by  the  conjectures 
of  any  one,  especially  because  many  places  in  this  MS.,  which  at  first 
seemed  faulty  or  mutilated,  were  afterward  found  by  a  collation  with 
other  MSS.  to  be  complete  and  entire.  For  the  books  of  the  Pro¬ 
phets,  which,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Daniel,  particularly  savor  in 
this  MS.  of  the  genuine  work  of  the  LXX,  are  strangely  defective ; 
yet,  that  what  is  wanting  is  with  reason  wanting  and  does  not  belong 
to  the  LXX,  has  been  ascertained  from  the  old  Greek  and  Latin 
commentaries,  and  from  MSS.  in  which  the  deficiencies  are  supplied 
and  marked  with  asterisks. 

« A  similar  course  has  been  pursued  also  in  the  notes.  Many 
things  given  here  have  been  derived  from  the  Greek  commentaries, 
which  are  circulated  in  the  MSS.,  partly  mutilated,  partly  written 
with  variations  in  some  places.  These  have  been  printed  as  they  are 
found  in  the  original  copies,  that  the  reader  might  have  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  restore  them  with  the  aid  of  the  MSS.  according  to  his  own 
judgment.  We  must  state,  also,  that  we  have  not  copied  in  the  Notes 
everything  which  might  have  been  introduced  from  the  editions  of 
others  to  confirm  the  readings  of  the  Vatican  text  by  references  to 
profane  writers,  or  to  supply  what  is  wanting  in  the  LXX ;  because, 
being  found  in  books  in  common  use,  they  may  easily  be  obtained 
from  that  source.  But  we  have  by  no  means  omitted  those  things  in 
the  MSS.  which  served  to  indicate  the  diversity  of  the  ancient  read¬ 
ings  and  of  the  explanations  there  called  Scholia  as  being  of  uncer¬ 
tain  authority,  and  to  corroborate  the  Vatican  reading  and  to  dear 
up  its  less  intelligible  passages. 

“The  order  of  the  books  in  the  Vatican  codex  is  nearly  the  same 
as  that  which  is  common  among  the  Greeks,  but  differs  from  the  or¬ 
dinary  editions  in  giving  the  Twelve  Prophets  first  and  under  a  dif¬ 
ferent  arrangement,  and  then  the  remaining  Four  Prophets  just  as 
they  have  usually  appeared.  We  infer  that  this  is  the  right  order 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  recognize 
and  approve  it.  Though  there  is  no  division  into  chapters  through¬ 
out  this  codex  (in  the  new  edition  the  convenience  of  the  reader  be¬ 
ing  regai'ded  in  this  matter),  yet  in  the  Four  Prophets  a  rather  ob¬ 
scure  division  appears,  very  similar  to  that  described  by  Dorotheus 
the  Martyr,  who  lived  under  Constantine  the  Great. 

“  The  books  of  Maccabees  are  wanting  in  this  MS.,  and  nearly  all 
the  book  of  Genesis,  this  book  being  mutilated  from  the  beginning  to 
ch.  xlvii,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  parchment  by  great  age. 
The  book  of  Psalms,  also,  from  Ps.  cv.  to  cxxxviii.  is  imperfect  from 
the  same  cause. 
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“  If  anything  in  the  present  edition  shall  seem,  in  the  language  of 
St.  Jerome)  mutilated  or  out  of  its  order  (lacerata  vel  inversa),  be¬ 
cause  those  things  supplied  by  Origen  and  designated  by  obelisks  and 
asterisks  are  not  also  distinguished  here ;  or  if  any  parts  shall  appear 
obscure  and  confused,  because  they  disagree  with  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  are  clearer  and  plainer  in  some  other  editions,  it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  object  of  this  elaborate  revision 
was  not  that  this  edition  should  be  composed  of  a  medley  of  the  trans¬ 
lations  of  those  mentioned  above  (like  that  which  St.  Jerome  states 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  mivriv  and  by  us  communis)  ^  and  correspond 
word  for  word  with  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  thus  with  the  Hebrew; 
but  our  purpose  was  that  it  should  approach,  as  near  as  the  ancient 
MSS.  would  permit,  to  what  the  LXX.  produced  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  work  made  clearer  by  new  emendations, 
and  increased  by  the  existing  remains  of  the  other  translators,  will 
contribute  not  a  little  toward  the  understanding  of  the  Latin  Vulgate, 
and  this  no  one  will  doubt  who  compares  the  former  with  the  latter. 

“  If  these  labors  shall  gain  the  approbation  they  deserve  from  pious 
and  learned  men,  it  will  remain  for  them  to  make  acknowledgment 
thereof  to  Pope  Sixtus  V,  from  whom  this  benefit  proceeded ;  and 
publicly  to  beg  from  Almighty  God  that  He  would  long  preserve  to 
us  our  excellent  Prince,  and  grant  him  prosperity.  And,  whereas 
the  PontiflT  has  given  his  every  care  and  thought  to  the  matter  of  the 
increase  and  the  adornment  of  the  dignity  of  the  Church,  and  now 
through  his  infiuence  the  Christian  Commonwealth  being  formed 
anew  by  the  best  laws  and  the  most  sacred  institutions,  religion  and 
piety  being  invested  with  their  own  splendor  by  the  reestablishment 
of  the  ancient  rites ;  we  ought  not  to  doubt  that  he  will  also  promote 
the  public  good  in  exercising  his  great  benignity  in  purging  these 
Sacred  Books  from  the  stains  with  which  the  carelessness  or  the 
wickedness  of  men  had  defaced  them,  and  in  sending  them  forth  in  the 
most  perfect  form  possible.” 

§  7.  We  subjoin  lastly  the  Decree  of  Sixtus  V. 

“  Be  it  remembered.  Being  desirous  of  providing  in  every  way 
and  by  all  means  in  our  power  fo't  the  welfare  of  the  flock  committed 
unto  us,  we  think  it  especially  pertains  to  our  Pastoral  care  to  see 
that  the  books  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  freed  from  every  blemish 
and  spread  abroad  in  their  integrity  and  purity.  Before  our  eleva¬ 
tion  we  studiously  and  carefully  labored  for  this  end  according  to  our 
ability,  and  from  the  period  when  we  were  stationed  of  God  in  this 
lofty  watch-tower,  we  have  not  failed  to  keep  our  eye  constantly 
fixed  on  the  same  object. 
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«  Whereas,  therefore,  in  former  years  our  predecessor.  Pope  Gre¬ 
gory  yTTT,  of  pious  memory,  at  our  instance  appoifited  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  in  Greek  according  to  the  LXX,  which  the  Apostles  them¬ 
selves  sometimes  used,  to  be  revised  on  the  authority  of  the  most 
perfect  MSS ;  and  the  charge  of  this  matter  was  committed  to  our  be¬ 
loved  son,  Antonio  Carafa,  Cardinal  of  the  Holy  Roman  Church,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  other  learned  men  chosen  by  him  for  that  purpose ; 
and  such  a  revision  being  now  accomplished  by  the  careful  collation 
and  deliberate  examination  of  a  great  number  of  MSS.  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  libraries  of  Italy,  and  particularly  from  our  collection  in  the 
Vatican ;  it  is  our  pleasure  and  decree,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  the  Church,  that  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek  according  to 
the  LXX,  thus  revised  and  emended,  should  be  received  and  retained 
to  be  used  chiefly  for  the  understanding  of  the  Latin  Vulgate  and  of 
the  Holy  Fathers,  and  we  forbid  that  any  one  should  presume  here¬ 
after  to  change  anything  in  this  new  edition  of  the  Greek  either  by 
adding  thereto  or  by  taking  therefrom. 

<<lf  any  one  transgresses  our  present  ordinance,  let  him  consider 
that  he  will  thereby  incur  the  indignation  of  Almighty  Gk>d  and  of 
the  Blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul. 

“  Given  in  Rome  at  St.*  Mark’s,  under  the  signet  of  St.  Peter,  on 
the  8th  day  of  October,  A.  D.  MDLXXXVI,  in  the  2nd  of  our  Pon¬ 
tificate.  (Tho.  Thom.  Gualterutius.)  ” 

§  8.  On  two  pages  at  the  end  of  the  work  are  given  Addenda  to 
the  Notes,  Animadvertenda,  and  Corrigenda  in  the  Notes  on  the 
Psalter  and  some  other  parts.  The  last  mentioned  relate  as  well  to 
the  notes  as  to  the  text,  and  seem  not  to  be  given  in  all  the  common 
editions,  since  they  have  been  little  heeded  by  most  editors,  as  Rei- 
neccius,  Leander  van  Ess,  even  by  Holmes  and  Parsons,  and  by 
Breitinger.  Thus  in  Dan.  8: 11  we  are  directed  to  read  for 

itaQUi&ri ;  which  is  found  in  the  Alexandrian  codex,  be¬ 

ing  given  among  the  various  readings.  In  Ps.  143:  12  idqvgtva  for 
idgovfitva,  and  in  Ps.  118: 173,  ^genadiJir^v  for  ijQenadfitjv,  have  been 
generally  corrected  already.  But  there  are  three  corrections  which 
we  ourselves  did  not  receive,  except  that  they  have  been  given 
among  the  various  readings  of  the  Alexandrine  codex.  We  there¬ 
fore  should  read  in  IV.  Baa,  4:  31,  ine&tjxe  for  dns&tjxe;  in  Ps.  94: 
8,  neiQaofiov  for  mxQaafiov  ;  and  in  Jer.  22:  19,  ragii]asTai  for  rrtgj- 
rfiOPtai. 

Other  corrections  are  also  found  in  all  the  copies,  it  seems,  of  the 
first  edition,  there  being  passages  in  the  text  itself  which  were  altered 
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with  a  pen  by  the  editors,  but  not  carefully  noticed  by  those  who 
have  superintended  the  printing  of  the  Vatican  text.  Where  any¬ 
thing  had  thus  been  changed  with  the  pen  by  the  Roman  editors,  we 
have  generally  indicated  it  in  our  critical  apparatus,  as  in  Vol.  11.  p. 
GO.  Ps.  46:  5  ;  p.  234.  Mich.  7: 16 ;  p.  241.  Jon.  4: 8  ;  p.  264.  M^l, 
2;  17.  But  of  this  more  particularly  hereafter. 

§  9.  We  now  state  in  Avhat  respects  we  have  departed  from  the 
Vatican  edition  in  reprinting  the  Vatican  text.  In  the  first  place, 
the  punctuation  demanded  an  improving  hand  throughout  the  book, 
it  being  of  such  a  character  as  would  be  pronounced  alike  obsolete 
and  inconvenient  for  the  reader.  This  appears  in  that  frequent  use 
of  the  marks  so  unlike  the  most  ancient  Greek  MSS.,  and  in  the  fact 
that  I  he  period  is  very  often  employed  where  it  little  consists  with 
our  views.  Any  page  will  serve  for  an  example.  Thus  Gen.  4: 1 
scqq.  in  the  Roman  edition  is  as  follows : 

^8afi  da  tyv(a  ti^v  yvvaixa  avtov.  nat  avXXa^ovoa,  erexe  tov  xoiV. 
xat  tlnav.  ixTijadfirjV  dv^tjoinov  8id  tov  iteov.  xai  ngoae&tjxe  taxeip 
tov  d8aXqiOV  avtov  tov  d(if.X.  xat  iyivato  d^tX  noip^v  ngo^dtav.  xdiv 
8e  igya^ofitvoi  tijv  yijv.  xai  iyaveto  ^psgag  ijvsyxe  xdiv  dno 
ttav  xagndiv  t^s  y^g  (Xvaiav  rtp  xvgitg.  xat  d^ieX  ijvsyxe  xal  aviog  dao 
tav  nQOitotoxcjv  tav  ngo^dttav  avtov,  xal  lino  rcSv  otedtcjv  avtmv. 
xal  ineidev  6  (Xeog  ini  d^sX  xal  ini  toig  dagoig  avtov.  ini  8e  xdiv  xai 
ini  talg  {tvoiaig  avtov  ov  ngoaio^^e. 

This  in  our  edition  stands  thus : 

ukddp  ds  syvo)  Evav  tijv  yvvaixa  avtov,  xal  avXXa^ovaa  etext  tw 
Kdiv.  xal  elnev  'Exttjadprjv  dvtXganov  did  tov  {Xeov.  ^xal  ngoge&/jxs  te- 
xsiv  tov  ddeXq)6v  avtov  tov  Jfj^eX.  xal  iyiveto  J^^sX  noipijv  ngo^dtm  * 
Kdiv  ds  i^v  igya^opstog  tijvyijv.  '^xal  iyiveto  psO"’  ^pigag  ijveyxe  Kdiv 
and  toiv  xagnidv  t^g  yijg  Ovmav  t^  xvgtig  *  *xdi  Ji^eX  iqveyxe  xai  av- 
tog  and  tav  ngtototoxcov  tcov  ngoi^droov  avtov  xal  and  tav  atedriof 
avtav,  xal  ineidev  6  &edg  ini  yl^tX  xal  ini  toig  dtogoig  avtov  *  Hnl 
8e  Kdiv  xal  ini  taig  Qvotaig  avtov  ov  ngogioye. 

Also  Gen.  23:  1  seqq.  in  that  edition  : 

’Eyivsto  de  ^  odggag,  eti]  ixatdv  eixoaientd.  xal  dne&ave  ad^ 
qa  iv  noXei  dg^iox,  ^  iotiv  iv  tig  xoiXioputi.  avtt]  eati  ye^gcdv  iv  ty  yy 
lavadv.  yX&e  ds  d^gadp  x6xpaa& ai  odqqav,  xal  nev&yoai.  xai  dviaty 
d^gadp  and  tov  vexgov  avtov.  xal  elnev  d^gadp  toig  vioig  tov  yet, 
Xiy ojv.  ndgoixog  xal  nagenidtjpog  iyoi  eipt  pe&'  vpav.  dots  poi  ovv 
xtyaiv  tdijpov  pe&'  vpdiv,  xal  &d\p(a  tdv  vexgov  pov  an  ipov.  dnex- 
gi&riaav  ds  oi  viol  ngdg  d^gadp,  Xiyovteg.  py  xvgie.  dxovoov  da 
ypcdv.  ^aaiXevg  nagd  {Xeov  ov  el  iv  tjpiv.  iv  toig  ixXsxtoig  pvypsioig 
tjpdiv  Odipop  tdv  vexgov  oov.  ovdeig  ydq,  etc. 
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The  above  in  our  work  is  written  thus  : 

'Eyivito  de  ^tot]  2!d6Qag  hr]  ixarov  sixoaienra.  ^xai  dnt&avs 
2!dQQa  iv  noXu  lidp^ox,  rj  ifstiv  fv  T(p  xoiXcS/nan  *  avTtj  iau  Xe^o<av 
if  rfj  yy  Xavaav.  rjX&e  8e  ^^^gadfi  xoiffao'&ai  Xaggav  xal  nev&yoai. 
*xai  dveart]  ^ud^Qaufi  dno  tov  vexgov  avxov  •  xou  dnsv  l^^gadfx  roTg 
vioig  tov  Xh  Xeyojv  *ndgoixog  xai  ^raQsm'drjfAog  iyw  €i[ii  usO-'  v[i(ov  • 
Son  [loi  ovv  xtyaiv  tdcpov  fisO-'  vfiav,  xai  &d\pca  tov  vsxqov  [tov  an 
ifiov.  ^dnsxgt&tjaav  8e  oi  viol  Xh  ngog  'A^gadfi  Xsyovteg  ^My,  xvgis  • 
dxovaov  8s  yfi<av.  ^aoiXevg  nagd.  {^eov  av  el  iv  yfiiv,  iv  toig  ixXsxtolg 
]ivrifksiotg  jJjMWj'  &d\pov  tov  vsxgdv  aov  *  ov8slg  ydg,  etc. 

There  are,  moreover,  very  many  passages  which  seemed  less  cor¬ 
rectly,  others  which  seemed  badly  pointed  in  the  Roman  edition ; 
the  less  important  of  these  we  have  corrected  without  reminding  the 
reader  that  the  Roman  edition  differs ;  but  in  a  great  many  instances, 
particularly  in  the  last  part  of  the  work,  we  have  given  the  Roman 
pointing  in  our  notes.  Thus  in  Ex.  19:  15,  for  yivea^s  hoifioi,  tgeig 
yfisgag  fiy  ngoasX&rjts  yvvaixi,  we  have  written  Flveods  stotfioi  tgslg 
yftsgag,  [ly  ngogs'X&yte  yvvaixi.  And  in  Ex.  22:  30,  for  ovto  noiy- 
aeig.  tov  [loaxov  oov  xal  to  ngo^atov  aov  xal  to  vno^vyiov  aov  intu 
yfisgag  tatai  vno  tyv  [xyzsga,  etc.,  we  have  written  ovtar  noiyastg  tov 
lioaxdv  aov  xai  to  ngo^azov  aov  xal  to  vno^vyiov  aov  *  intd  yfis'gag 
satai  V.  t.  ft.  etc.  Also  in  Ex.  30:  36,  we  have  given  o&sv  yvioa&y- 
aoiiai  aoi  ixsi&sv  *  ayiov  twv  dyiiov  iatai  vfilv.  ^&viiiana  xata  tyv 
avvf>eaiv  tavtyv  ov  noiyasts  vfiiv  iavtoig,  etc.,  for  o&ev  yvooa&yaofiai 
001  ixsi&sv.  dyiov  twv  dyioov  satai  vfuv  &v[itajia.  xata  tyv  avv&saiv 
tavtyv  ov  n.  v.  s.  etc.  Cases  in  which  the  Roman  punctuation  has 
been  exhibited  in  the  notes  are  on  Ezek.  25:  9,  10.  26:  2.  27:  25,  26. 

In  revising  the  punctuation,  however,  it  has  been  our  principle  to 
make  no  alteration  unless  the  change  was  very  probable.  For  this 
reason  we  have  left  untouched,  to  give  an  instance,  II.  Baa.  22:  12 
xvxXcg  avtov  y  axyvy  avtov  axdtog  v8dtaiv.  ind^wsv  iv  vs(jpsXaig  ds- 
gog ;  though  it  seemed  better,  after  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  to  join 
axotog  v8dTO}v  with  what  follows  it,  the  Hebrew  text  also  favoring 
this  arrangement.  Nor  have  we  made  any  alteration  in  those  pas¬ 
sages,  as  Ezek.  21:  12,  where  emendation  was  impossible  without  a 
change  in  the  reading  itself. 

In  the  use  of  capitals  as  initial  letters,  especially  in  writing  proper 
names,  we  have  followed  other  editors.  We  have  thought  it  well  to 
mark  by  a  capital  also  the  beginning  of  a  discourse,  questions,  an¬ 
swers,  and  the  like,  the  capital  thus  serving  as  a  sign  a£  punctuation. 
This  is  nut  the  usage  of  ancient  MSS.,  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be 
approved  by  the  discerning  reader. 
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In  dividing  the  text  into  verses,  we  have  generally  imitated  the 
example  of  former  editors,  who  were  accustomed  to  point  oif  the 
Greek  text  according  to  the  Latin  copies,  from  which  this  practice 
passed  also  to  the  Hebrew.  The  Greek,  however,  demands  a  method 
of  its  own,  which  we  have  sought  to  satisfy,  where  it  seemed  impoN 
tant,  by  giving  in  a  twofold  numbering  both  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
order  of  the  verses.  We  have  adopted  the  same  course  where  a  dif¬ 
ference  of  chapters  was  observed,  and  we  particularly  mention  in  this 
connection  the  second  part  of  Jeremiah,  which  we  have  endeavored 
to  enable  the  reader  easily  to  compare  with  the  Hebrew,  in  which 
the  divisions  have  a  very  different  order  from  the  Latin. 

§  10.  I  proceed  to  the  accentuation.  Great  pains  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  the  correction  of  this.  In  the  case  of  nouns,  for  example, 
we  have  written :  ^Anig  for  amg,  dv&gaxid  for  dv&gaxiu,  dgvdoi  for 
ugvaai,  ^oqquv  uniformly  for  ^ongav,  rag  ydg  for  rag  ydg,  yaXij  for 
yaX^,  ygvna  and  yvna  for  ygvna  and  yvna,  yofiog  for  yofiog,  both  of 
which  are  found  in  the  Roman  edition,  dvvaaraiv  for  dvvdarm  and 
aarganav  for  aarganoov  and  the  like,  eviXvvar  for  ev^vvav,  ivedgat 
for  indgaVf  '&egf*dargeig  for  d^egfiaargsig,  d^vfia  for  '&vfia,  xtjXida  for 
xrjXi'da,  nXifiaJ^  for  xgtjmdog  for  xgijmdogy  xgifia  everywhere, 

the  Roman  edition  fluctuating  between  xgifia  and  ugliia^  xvrog  for 
Ttvrog,  XdiXaip  for  XaiXa^p,  Xdgov  for  Xdgov,  Xeycog  for  Xs^^S,  fisyiord- 
vag  for  fieyiardvag,  fiviav  for  fiviav,  fivaog  for  fivaog^  restored 

in  the  Roman  edition  with  the  pen,  for  oaqtvv,  nXi^fifivga  for  jtXtjft- 
fivga,  noia  always,  the  Roman  edition  has  both  noia  and  noid,  novg 
invariably,  the  Roman  edition  has  sometimes  novg,  sometimes  nwg, 
ngdaig  for  ngdaig,  ngea^vrat  for  ngsa^vrai,  axvXa  in  every  instance, 
for  it  was  now  and  then  oxvXa,  oxvi(feg  for  axviq)sg,  OftlXa^  for  afiiXa^, 
Ofiduaydog  for  ofiagdydog,  arvXoi  for  orvXoi,  avg  for  avg^  aq}ijxidv  for 
aq)f]xi'av,  aq)gayidog  for  acpgayidog,  acpvgav  for  acpvgav,  reyvirai  for 
reyvhai,  for  xQ^ofia  and  yptoi?, 

ypvyog  for  "tpixog,  and  other  words. 

In  adjectives :  ^ageia  for  ^ageia,  igv&Qav  for  iQV&Qar,  which  is 
often  found  in  the  Roman  edition,  Xivd  and  Xtvdg  for  Xivd  and  Xivdgt 
nXijaioi  for  nX^aioi,  yctXxoT,  ~oTg  for  -ot?,  and  so  XQ^ooi,  -dig, 

dig  ala  for  (ogaia,  and  so  on. 

In  verbs:  tveigag  for  ivelgag,  eardvai  for  iardvat,  ixqidvmat  for 
ixqjavmffi,  svge,  elnov  for  evgf,  dlnov,  Xvb  for  Xve,  ngdoas  for  ngdaoi, 

1  It  is  certain  that  both  modes  are  found  in  the  ancient  MSS.,  just  as  Aeschy¬ 
lus  lengthened  die  iota,  and  Nonnus  shortened  it.  The  foiiner  seems  to  have 
been  used  in  the  earlier  Greek,  the  latter  in  the  Alexandrine  dialect. 
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awnig^  etc.  (as  elsewhere  ovnav)^ 
and  dqiiwai  (as  elsewhere  dcpiovai),  have  been  given  in  all  cases,' 
daas  for  tSaag.  Also  IXagvvai,  fitya^vvai,  nXrj&vvaif  Xentvvov  and 
avgov  for  iXagwai,  etc.,  xaniivaat,  laxyocu,  xauaxvoai,  in- 

axyocu  for  xaju^voat,  etc.,  ixxXivai,  ^Xiipai,  avvzQJxgatf  Qixpov, 
for  ixxXimi,  etc.  Also  xEQavvvvzeg,  oftvvvTeg,  a^ewvvzi  for  xegavyvv- 
teg  etc.,  ix^idaai,  ixanuaai,  xQtfjidacu  for  ix^iuaaij  etc.,  xa&v^gioat, 
for  -foat,  and  many  similar  cases.* 

In  adverbs :  for  etc. 

Here  belong  also  such  cases  as  Ex.  11;  9,  iva  nXtj&vvGJf  where  the 
Homan  edition  has  iva  nXt]{^vvm ;  and  Deut.  8:  8,  9,  dnoateiXai^  dva- 
artiaati  which  tbe  Roman  edition  wrongly  writes  -etXai,  -^aai. 

There  were  many  things  needing  correction  in  the  names  of  nations ; 
as,  UnaQztdzai  for  -dzui ;  M<aa§izai,  u^fifioavizig,  FaXuaditigy  ^<0- 
Havizig,  which  were  everywhere  given  -izai,  -izig.  So  also  uievizaty 
which  was  commonly  accented  ^evizai. 

Much  effort  was  made  that  the  proper  names  might  be  given  uni¬ 
formly  with  the  same  accents  and  breathings;  as,  Bagv^, 

Faaidv  Fa^eg,  /le^^foga  'E8guh,  EXeaXriVy  ’EXid^,  'EXiad(p,  EXiou- 
(fdv,  EXktovq,  Eoe^cop,  ’Hgufi,  ’Hoav,  Zaxxov,  'Jegixoi,  Uefiivi,  ^Irjaovg, 
^lov,  'Ja^d^dog,  ’Jojvuv,  UadO^au,  Kvgog,  MaydcoXov,  Magcov,  Novd, 
"OXHa,  'O^iijX,  2^tXfA03pd,  XdXe^ ;  also  that  the  same  names  might  not 
appear  sometimes  with  the  diaeresis,  and  sometimes  without  it ;  as, 
^Htnadat,  u^gfia&ai'fi,  'Ecpgaifi*  ’Jti'riX, 

But  in  all  these  matters  the  want  of  uniformity,  which  exists  in 
the  Roman  edition  and  in  the  others,  is  very  great  indeed ;  and  this 
defect  extends,  as  will  be  shown  below,  not  only  to  the  accents  and 
the  breathings,  hut  to  the  letters  themselves.®  Therefore,  though  we 
have  corrected  many  things,  we  cannot  hope  that  no  traces  of  the 
inconsistency  of  the  Roman  work  will  yet  he  found, 

1  For  it  is  better  to  employ  these  instead  of  the  contract  forms  from  the  root 
EQ.  though  awlovTo?,  which  I  have  used  for  awidpTOi,  is  not  unknown  to  the 
LXX ;  compare  II.  JInQaX.  26:  5. 

*  From  ntiQflif}  and  ntigd  vj  we  have  received  both  nttgaaai  and  TTtigdaat^ 
and  likewise  dfiugTMV.  as  in  II.  IlnQaX.  6;  39  nfiaQtCivTi,  and  ufinQTwv. 

*  In  the  Koinaii  edition,  Num,  26:  58  and  59  dfigdfi]  but  Ex.  6:  18, 

*  The  Roman  edition  gives  several  times  and  then  commonly  tffgalfi. 

We  have  uniformly  written  *E(f  ga'!'(j, ;  in  the  Alex.  MS.  and  in  the  Friderico- 
Augustan,  also,  it  is  generally  tffgaifi,  though  we  have  not  noticed  it  everywhere. 

®  Sometimes  a  difference  of  accent  may  seem  advisable  on  account  of  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  form ;  as,  Ktoojv,  Ktiaojv,  Kiaoojv ;  ^ia<uv  and  4>etaojv ;  JTeojv  and  rr^ajp. 
We  hare,  however,  marked  even  these  with  the  same  accent. 
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It  often  happened,  moreover,  that  the  Roman  editors  and  those  who 
followed  them,  marked  the  genitive  of  proper  names  ending  in 
with  the  accent  *dc.  We  have,  therefore,  restored  in  Gea.i^ 
10  seq.,  just  as  ^eXq)ds  in  Gen.  46:  18  stands  correct  in  the  Roman 
edition.  So  BaXXdg,  Gen.  46:  15.  MeXj^dg^  Gen.  24:  15,  24.  Jlfa* 
GExxdg,  Gen.  36:  36.  'OXt^efidgf  Gen.  36:  14,  18.  2^(oq}ds,  ].  Chron. 
7:  36.  Also  dno  MaQtaijg,  which  is  elsewhere  written  Magiod,  Met- 
QtjGot ;  and  the  like. 

In  the  ease  of  the  enclitics,  the  use  of  which  even  in  the  ancient 
MSS.  is  by  no  means  fixed,  we  have  done,  we  think,  what  was  most 
likely  to  be  correct.^ 

In  the  Roman  edition  dvafjiEaov,  dianavTog,  xaiye,  etc.  are  written. 
We  preferred  to  write  drd  fieaov,  dn  dQxijg,^  dq)’  ore,  did  jiavrog, 
did  xEv^g,  did  ti,  fig  avQiov,  im  to  avro,  iva  ri,  nal  ye,  nQ]v  to  dev- 
tBQOv,  to  deiXivov,  to  TTQoteQOv,  to  TtQcoi,  to  tdj^og,  and  other  expressions 
of  this  class,  though  the  limits  of  this  rule  are  difficult  to  define.  For 
in  similar  cases,  as  in  xa&oXov,  dioXov,  ovxeti,  it  certainly  will  not  be 
proper  always  to  write  the  component  words  separately.® 

The  diversity  in  the  breathings,  we  have  already  touched  upon  in 
speaking  of  proper  names.  Passing  by  other  cases,  such  as  iXixtd 
which  we  have  given  for  iXixtd  in  Lev.  6:  21,  we  specially  mention 
here  the  use  of  the  reflexive  pronoun  avtov,  avtoi,  etc.  AVhere  one 
W'ould  expect  this  pronoun,  according  to  the  custom  of  most  editors 
of  the  New  Testament  and  of  other  Greek  works,  llie  Roman  editors 
with  perfect  correctness  usually  employed  the  demonstrative  pronoun 
avTov,  avKQ,  etc.;  it  being  highly  probable  that  the  reflexive  power 
of  the  pronoun  was  more  fre(iuently  overlooked  than  regarded,  at 
least  at  those  periods  to  which  the  Greek  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  belong.*  This  opinion  is  sup¬ 
ported  both  by  the  authority  of  the  ancient  MSS.  written  with  breath- 


1  When  tie  is  used  instead  of  the  relative  pronoun,  it  seems  now  and  then  to 
have  been  confounded  with  the  indefinite  z/e;  as,  Lev.  14:  35.  21:  17,  in  which 
passages  we  have  edited  ztVos  (for  rivoe)  avrov  and  rivi  (for  rtii)  tap.  Equally 
intoleral»le  was  Nura.  22:  38,  Swards  taofiat  zf;  we  have  written  AoA^- 

oai  Ti,  which  is  favored  by  the  Hebrew  te.xt  itself. 

15  ut  in  I.  Baa,  2: 29,  we  have  retained  dnafjyjfi,  because  it  seemed  necessaty 
to  refer  it  to  o7Ta(jxtj.  In  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  14:  23,  we  have  given  (|«A- 
?MP  (from  instead  of  t^  a/Aojv, 

^  Thus  also  for  fitj  Si,  which  is  often  found  in  the  Homan  edition,  we  have 
written  fiijSi. 

*  I  apprehend  that  many  have  formed  their  judgment  of  the  usage  of  the 
earlier  Greeks,  also,  too  much  from  editions  wanting  in  accuracy  and  from  MSS. 
of  a  later  age. 
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ingB  and  accents  from  about  the  eighth  century  onward,  and  particn* 
lariy  by  the  fact  that  in  many  places  where  it  might  be  a  question 
whether  avrov  or  avjov  should  be  read,  we  find  dn,  urif  eV,  xar’, 
ft$t  preceding,  and  not  ago’,  dv&'f  egp’,  xa&\  On  this  matter  in 

the  LXX,  compare  1.  Baa.  9:  5  juer  avrov;  18:  13’ dn  avrov;  IL 
Baa.  13: 19  sV  avr^g ;  IV.  Baa.  3:  27  drr’  avrov ;  Judg.  3:  23  xar 
avrov;  1.  IlagaX.  15: 15  in  avrovg  (the  Alex.  MS.  has  iqi  iavrovg^)  ; 
and  of  the  same  nature  is  II.  ZlagaX.  29:  9  ovx  (Alex.  MS.  ov^)  av~ 
tm.  Of  these  examples  the  most  important  are  those  where  one 
would  look  for  the  very  reverse ;  as,  IV.  Baa.  3:  27.  Judg.  3:  23.* 
There  are  also  other  cases  where  no  preposition  precedes ;  from  these 
it  clearly  appears  what  was  the  principle  of  the  Homan  editors  in 
this  matter;  as,  Sirach  27:  25,  '0  ^dXXav  Xi&ov  eig  vxpog  ini  xeqiaX^ 
avrov  fdXXet.  For  this  reason  those  passages  also  in  which  they  de¬ 
parted  from  their  own  usage,  we  have  thought  should  be  made  to 
conform  to  it.  Accordingly  avrov  has  been  restored  for  avrov  in 
Gen.  41: 11.  46: 1.  II.  Baa.  1: 11.  15: 14;  airing  for  airing  II.  Baa. 
11:  4.  13:  19;  avr^  for  avr^  Deut.  12:  18.  17: 16,  18.  29:  13;  av- 
rav  for  avrav  Deut.  25:  2.  II.  Baa.  13:  19 ;  and  the  same  in  a  few 
other  passages  with  one  exception  and  one  only,  if  I  mistake  not,  IL 
naqaX.  8,  1,  where  the  reflexive  form  has  peculiar  force. 

There  are  other  changes  depending  on  the  breathing,  though  not 
made  in  the  breathing  itself.  In  the  Roman  edition  some  places  are 
found  where  ovx  stands  before  aspirated  syllables,  and  ov-^  before 
syllables  not  aspirated.  This  seems  to  have  proceeded  in  very  great 
measure  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  but  that  it  w  as  done  against  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  editors  is  seen  from  the  circumstance  that  they  have 
corrected  it  here  and  there  with  the  pen;  as.  Ex.  12:  19,  where  be¬ 
fore  evge^ijaeraii  restored  for  ovx.  We  have,  therefore, 

had  the  other  cases  also  changed.  These  are  nearly  as  follows :  Gen. 
37:  7  ovx  ovrmg;  Deut.  21:  7  ovx  ioagdxaaiv ;  III.  Baa.  8:  46  ovx 
dfiagriiaovrai ;  I.  "Eadg.  8:  66  ov)^  ij^dgiaev ;  II.  "'Eadg.  3: 13  ovy 
and  9,  1  oi5;f  ij^mgiO'O'fj ;  Nehem.  13:  26  ovy  rjv;  Ps.  105: 11  ovx  vnr- 
Xsifp&t] ;  Prov.  29:  7  ovx  vndgx^t ;  Sirach  44:  19  ovx  evgi&tjy  and 
48:  13  ovx  vnigt]gsv.  We  add,  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  II. 
"Eadg.  6:  11  xad^  and  III.  Macc.  2:  22  xad-*  iddq)0vg. 

1  Indeed,  where  a  later  period  had  occasion  to  use  the  reflexive  pronoun,  it 
seems  to  have  preferred  the  fuller  form  iavrov  to  the  shorter  avrov.  Compare 
also  Gen.  39;  6,  where  the  Alex.  MS.  has  xa^  eavrov  instead  of  xa^’  avrov  which 
stands  in  the  Boman  edition. 

The  reverse  of  this  is  infrequent;  as,  HI.  Baa.  11:  18 avrSv;  in  the 
Alex.  MS.  fitr'  avrwv. 
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I  (mit  to  give  those  words  ia  which  the  iota  subscript  sometimes 
appears,  but  which  we  have  written  differently  from  the  Roman  edi¬ 
tors  ;  as,  for  v,  ^Qt.v  for  etc.,  and  pass  by  the  fact  that  we 
have  not  used  the  iota  ad-script  in  AtotoniPy  where  they  have 
commonly  ^  employed  it. 

It  has  given  us  much  trouble  that  v  eqpeixvortxov  in  the  Roman 
edition,  contrary  to  usage  and  not  without  carelessness,  I  think,  has 
sometimes  been  added  and  sometimes  omitted;  as,  Deut.  1:  21,  no- 
QadeiitaM  4:  20,  eXa^e  6  &e6g;  23:  22,  eon  iv  aoi\  Josh.  24: 27, 
ilm  'Itjaovg ;  6:  22,  rotg  xuraoxonevoaoi  elnev ;  Judg.  19:  14,  eon  eV; 

I.  Baa.  17:  8,  dve^otjoe  eig;  Ex.  14:  14,  i^^yayev  xvQiog;  23:  22,  eo- 
riv  ndaai  26:  18,  sixoatv  atvXovg;  38:  10,  inoitjaev  roTg;  Num.  22; 

II,  xexdXvgjep  rrjy ;  Josh.  18: 3,  edaxev  xvQiog.  Of  such  cases  I  have 
left  untouched  only  those  which  could  be  defended  by  a  pause  in  the 
discourse  or  by  some  other  sufficient  reason;  as.  Job  36:  16,  nqog- 
smtindtriaiv  oe.  We  have  likewise  everywhere  restored  eixoai,  even 
where  a  vowel  follows.  The  Roman  edition  conforms  to  this  rule  in 
IV.  J?ao.  16,  2  eixoai  hmv  and  II.  Baa.  3,  20  eixoai  dvdQeg,  but  not 
in  several  other  passages ;  as,  Gen.  6:  3.  Judg.  4:  3.  I.  Baa.  4;  18. 
14:  14.®  Indeed,  I  have  learned  that  with  very  few  exceptions  it  is 
uniformly  given  thus  in  all  the  most  ancient  MSS,  though  Ludwig  Din- 
dorf,  following  the  FJym.  Magn.  p.  297,  51,  has  adopted  a  different 
view ;  compare  Steph.  Thes.  Gr.  Ling,  under  sixoai  and  eixoaiBvvsa. 

§  11,  We  next  give  an  account  of  the  more  important  emendations. 
A  great  number  of  these  have  been  made  according  to  the  corrections 
added  >vith  a  pen  in  the  Roman  edition ;  *  and  such  of  them  as  have 
been  disregarded  by  us  in  common  with  other  editors  will  be  given 
together.  That  other  things  which  we  have  corrected  were  thus 
written  by  mistake  in  the  Roman  edition,  is  so  evident  that  it  is 
strange  that  nearly  all  who  have  reprinted  that  text,  should  have  had 
these  things  repeated  without  alteration.  In  regard  to  other  emen¬ 
dations  made  by  us  and  by  others,®  only  the  smaller  part  proceed- 

^  This  mode  of  writing  is  at  variance  with  the  usage  of  the  Alex,  codex  and 
other  very  ancient  MSS. 

-  Commonly,  but  not  always;  as,  p.  475  SitSij  is  found  three  times,  SiSij  but 
once. 

*  In  this  connection  and  elsewhere  Grabe  has  wrongly  given  from  the  Alex, 
codex,  cixoffti' ;  again,  in  other  passages,  as  IV.  .Bao.  16,2,  he  has  correctly 
written  tixoai  ttoiv. 

*  Compare  above  §  8. 

®  In  this  number  we  ought  certainly  to  include  Walton,  Lambert  Bos,  and 
Ernest  Grabe. 
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ing  in  tbe  Amt  instmee  from  us,  no  one  will  doubt  that  th^  are  well 
founded. 

In  Gktt.  19:  5  we  have  given  fmag  for  nq.  vfiag ;  20: 14,  16, 
diSqaxfMh  juBt  as  in  23:  15,  16  and  elsewhere,  for  Sid^fia-y  21:  21 
with  Morin,  Beineccius,  Ess,  the  Venice  editor  of  1822,  and  with 
others,^  we  have  followed  the  Roman  text  as  printed :  iv  ry  fQWV- 
no*  iXa^p  avt^  if  yvvouxa  ex  g)aqav  aijvnrov.  But  in  some 
copies,  perhaps  not  in  all,  (paqdif  has  been  introduced  with  the  pen 
after  nnd  ex  (paqav  has  been  changed  into  ex  trig.  Both  cor¬ 

rections  approach  near  to  the  Alexandrine  MS.  and  are  favored  by 
much  additional  testimony,  except  that  most  authorities  have  7^;,  with 
the  Alexandrine  MS.,  instead  of  ti^g ;  23:  8,  ’Eqiqmvj  which  presently 
follows  in  V.  20,  we  have  written,  for  "EcpQcSfi ;  27:  45,  tut  dvo  v/mv 
for  t.  d.  ^fimv ;  33: 18,  noQete^ceXe  for  nagspeT-a^e ;  36: 37, 2la(tudd,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  correction  of  the  pen,  for  aafiadi^  41: 1,  em  tov  nora/tov 
for  im  xai  n.\  50:  13,  Maxig,  as  it  stands  twice  46:  20,  for  Ma^eig. 

Ex.  10:  26,  ■d'e^  riiimp  for  r.  ifimv ;  30:  33,  off  at  d(p  for  oiff 

UP  d(p;  33:  16,  ij/ntop  for  /t.  vficSp;  34:  11,  epre'XXoftai  for  epreTb- 
Xtafiat ;  which  had  already  been  corrected  in  the  Roman  edition ;  35: 

7,  ^gv&godapoifASPa,  as  it  had  twice  occurred  before,  for  i^gv&gmdap<o~ 
fupu;  35: 13  1  have  not  changed,  but  the  second  rovff  which  is  want¬ 
ing  in  some  of  the  authorities  of  Holmes,  has  been  erased  with  the 
pen  in  the  Roman  edition.  Lev.  8:  26,  eXu^ep,  tbe  Roman  editors 
had  put  xtti  before  this,  but  afterward  cancelled  it  with  the  pen ;  18: 

8,  in  airy,  after  the  correction  by  the  pen,  for  in  avr^g.  Num.  1: 
10  we  have  written  il>a8aoaovg,  just  as  it  is  found  in  four  instances 
in  ch.  ii.  and  vii,  for  cpadaaovg;  1:  13,  fpaye^Xy  as  in  2:  27  and  twice 
in  ch.  vii,  for  <j)aya.i^X ;  6:  20,  arij&vpiov  for  arri&tjpiov,  7:  42,  'EXtadtpf 
which  precedes  and  follows,  for  iXeiadq) ;  10:  19,  J^ovgiaudai,  as  in 
2:  12.  7:  36,  41,  for  aovgiaedai;  10:  22,  vlog  ’Efttovd,  as  in  2:  18.  7: 
48,  53,  for  viog  asfiiovd  (a  different  person  is  intended  in  34:  20, 
HuXafit^X  viog  2^eiuovS)  ;  14:  29,  iyoyyvaap  for  iyoyyvl^av ;  16: 1, 
adag,  as  in  some  cases  before,  instead  oi'Iaadg-y  21:  14  seq.,  yeifid^ 
^vg  for  xtfidggovg;  26:  39,  dljfiog  6  2^ovdaXat,  just  as  it  stands  cor- 

^  Nor  does  Breitlngcr  mention  it.  Holmes  seems  thoughtlessly  to  have  it  in 
lus  text ;  for  he  does  not  speak  of  the  alteration  with  the  pen,  as  he  usually  does 
in  other  cases.  It  is  strange  that  he  made  his  apparatus  agree  with  the  text  as 
printed,  and  not  as  it  stands  corrected  with  dte  pen. 

^  Breitinger  in  his  Prokgomena  less  correctly  says  on  this  place  that  ^a/tad 
was  given  instead  of  JSaXaftu  by  a  typographical  mistake.  For  as  JSafmSd  (not, 
as  in  the  Alex.  MS,  2aXnfid)  preceded,  so  in  this  passage  SofiaSd  ought  to  have 
been  given.  , 
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rect  in  the  foot-note,  except  that  z  is  confounded  Tvith  d,  for  d.  L 
oovdaXdv ;  28:  4,  ro  ngai  for  to  Tonqm,  33,  Aikcip  we  have  always 
given,  as  it  stands  in  the  Roman  edition  both  in  Ex.  25:  27  and  in 
Num.  33: on  the  other  hand  in  33:  9  it  was  written  ;  33: 14, 
15,  as  everywhere  previously,  we  have  edited  ‘PaqptdstV  for  ^agadtV; 
34:  8,  Aifid&,  as  in  13:  22,  for 

Deut.  2:  13  seqi,  Zagsd,  as  in  Num.  21: 12,  for  ^a^er,  in  the  latter 
place  the  Alex.  MS.  has  ^ags,  and  in  the  former  it  fluctuates  between 
^ags  and  i^agsT ;  4:  43,  FaXadd,  as  it  had  preceded,  for  yaXadd- ;  14: 
17,  neXsxdva,  as  in  Lev.  11:  18,  for  neXaxdva;  14:  8,  firi^xdta^  as 
in  Lev.  11:  26,  for  (iaQvxdzai;  Ess  gave  by  corruption  fiVQijxataii 
in  both  passages  the  Alex.  MS.  has  avafiagvxatai ;  28:  29,  wj  ti  rif, 
as  we  have  corrected,  for  oiffei  tig ;  28:  57,  xoqiop  preserved  by  the 
Alex.  MS,  we  have  left  untouched,  but  in  the  Roman  edition  it  has 
been  changed  with  the  pen  to  xoqiov  ;  29:  18,  rivog  if  didvoia  i^exXt- 
rev  for  uvog  ij  d.  i^dxXivov ;  it  was  already  corrected  i^sxXmv  with 
the  pen ;  Breitinger  is  wrong  in  ascribing  i^dxXivav  to  the  Roman 
edition  and  i^exXivov  to  Morin  as  an  emendation ;  in  Walton  and  Bos 
and  from  them  in  Ess  it  stands,  tivog  ij  diav.  i^ixXivev ;  32: 39,  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  follows,  we  have  restored  dnoxTeva,  which  also  the  Alex. 
MS.  has,  for  dnoxTBVvto ;  Walton  and  Bos  preferred  dnoxTBivta. 

Josh.  2:  19,  we  have  written  ^iidig  bi  for  viiBig  dc';  7:  12,  iyevy&tf- 
ffav  for  iysrviq&ijaav ;  13:  22,  Bemg,  as  in  every  previous  case,  for 
^aioag;  14:  13  seq.,  15  seq.,  leqiovvfj,  as  elsewhere  very  frequently, 
for  hfpov^  and  hcpovg ;  15:  63,  ijdvvda&tjaav,  as  also  Ess  after  other 
editors,  for  ^bvvd&i^aav,  which  Holmes  strangely  retains ;  Reineccius 
and  others  have  given  ^dvvrj&tjaav. 

Judg.  1:  24,  /Isi^ov  ^ftiv  for  /I.  vpiv ;  3:  8,  XovaagoaQ'aiii  before 
Btri  for  xovGUQaa&aifif  as  it  precedes  in  the  same  verse  and  follows 
three  times  in  v.  10 ;  5:  1,  ^oav  for  ijaav ;  6: 3,  dve^aivov  for  dvd^ai- 
vav ;  9:  23,  as  corrected  with  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edi¬ 

tion,  for  ^&dtiaav ;  Holmes  has  absurdly  kept  this,  and  gives  no  var 
rious  reading  with  it;  11:  24,  xXtjQovofi^aofiev,  according  to  the  cor¬ 
rection  with  the  pen,  for  xXtjQOvofi^amfiev ;  16:  9,  GTvnmov  we  have 
put  for  GTinnvov,  comparing  15: 14.  Lev.'13:  47,  59 ;  the  Alex.  MS. 
uniformly  exhibits  the  latter  form,  and  we  ourselves  have  not  altered 
it  in  the  Prophets;  18:  14,  o  rt  for  or*,  the  Alex.  MS.  having  «; 
20:  6,  ifieXiGo,  as  already  restored  by  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition, 
for  ipeXrjGa ;  xxi,  we  have  always  given  la^eig  F aXadS ;  the  Roman 
edition  has  in  the  same  chapter  sometimes  Ia§lg  JT.,  as  in  vv.  9,  14 ; 
sometimes  'la^elg  F.,  as  in  vv.  8,  10,  12.  ^ 
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Euth  6;  11,  Aeiavy  as  everywhere  before,  in  the  place  of  Xlav. 

I.  Boo.  8:  20,  dtxdaety  after  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition,  for 
xdajli  10:  with  Reineccius,  Ess,  and  others,  we  have  restored 

dfdoT^fiCh  as  in  the  Alex.  MS,  for  uvdfftefia;  25: 10,  TtsnXti&vftfidvot, 
according  to  fhe  correction  with  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition,  for 
fienlTj&vftevot ;  25:  29,  ivdedvfjievtj,  as  we  have  edited,  for  ivStdvftevjif 
which,  absurd  as  it  is,  has  been  copied  by  Ess ;  25:  35,  ^genaa  for 
^geriaa;  compare  above  §  8,  on  Ps.  118:  173.  II.  Baa.  3:  10,  Btjg^ 
aa^ee,  as  elsewhere  often,  for  ^fjQoe^ee;  18:  4,  vfuav  for  ^fuav ;  23:  4, 
ov  for  ov,  as  restored  by  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition,  but  still  over¬ 
looked  by  Ess.  III.  Baa.  2:  23,  dQXiaTQarijyogy  as  elsewhere,  for 
dgiriaxgdxriyot\  3:  3,  aaX<afi(dv  for  aaXmfxop  by  the  correction -with 
the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition ;  3:  36,  Oixodofitjaov  for  (pxodofi^aov ; 
4: 12,  in  Brfiadv  for  ix^tjd^adpi  7:  35,  tag  inaqvaxQsig  for  r.  «;ra- 
gvaxQig;  12:  24,  ngog  toitg  ddsXqiovg  ifiiap  for  n.  r.  d.  ^ijkSp;  13:  11, 
xaxigxei  for  xaxcgxij ;  13:  20,  int  x^g  xgaTxd^tjg  for  i.  x^(  re  r^.,  in  the 
Roman  edition  the  re  being  erased ;  15:  23,  dvpaaxeia,  as  immediately 
after  in  16:  5  and  28,  for  dvpaaxia;  16:  28,  £vgici  Naai^'  xai  for 
avgia.  paa)^  xai^ ;  IV.  Baa.  8: 8,  9  we  have  twice  given  dggfoatiagt 
the  Roman  edition  in  the  former  verse  -iagy  in  the  latter  -e/a^;  16: 
10  we  have  written  QaXya&(fxlXaadg  for  ^aXyaxft&^XXaadg ;  19:  25, 
avp^ya-jfovy  as  restored  by  the  pen  in  the  Roman  edition,  for  ^yayop ; 
19:  28,  ip  xuig  for  ex  xoigy  which  Ess  left  unchanged ;  19:  30,  ofxov, 
after  the  correction  with  the  pen,  for  olxop ;  ?1:  4,  to  vpofia  for  r^ 
opofiay  which  Ess  reprinted  without  alteration ;  22:  19,  oaa  iXdXtjaa 
for  oaa  iXdXtjaagy  the  o,  though  crossed  out  with  the  pen  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  edition,  is  retained  by  Ess. 

I.  flagaX.  2:  9,  'Jegufte^Xy  as  read  in  vv.  26,  27,  and  already  cor¬ 
rected  in  this  passage  with  the  pen,  we  have  given  for  Ugafia^X;  5; 
23,  BadX  ’Bgfioip,  as  elsewhere,  for  ^aal,  igfi(dp\  18: 1,  ri&,  as  else¬ 
where,  for  yid.  II.  riagaX.  3:  16,  da^ig,  as  it  follows  in  4:  20.  5:  9, 
for  davig  i  18:  7,  XaXeixoj  for  XaXtixa) ;  18:  21,  y}evdig  for  dxpevdeg, 
though  tlie  a  was  already  obliterated  with  the  pen ;  30:  18,  'laadyag 
xal  Zaj^ovXjiop  for  'laadyag.  ^a^ovXdp ;  36:  22,  Kvgovy  as  already  al¬ 
tered  by  the  pen,  for  xvgiov.  ^ 

\.‘'Ea8g.  4: 56,  (pgovgovai,  as  we  have  corrected  with  others,  for  qigo* 
govai;  9:  12,  ax^xioaap  for  ax^xoixap.  IL^Eadg,  2:  61,  ixX^x}  for 
ixxXi^Otj ;  4:  10,  to  xaxdXomop  for  to  xaxdXinop ;  Neh.  1:  9,  ^  8iaa- 
nogd  vfiap  for  ^  8.  ^fuop ;  2: 18,  ixgaxatoi&tjaap  for  ixxgaxaito&^aap ; 


^  at  xvvig  in  III-  Baa.  20: 20,  we  hare  not  altered^  Others,  as  Reineccius  and 
Holmes,  have  written,  ol  xvi'ft- 
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8:  22,  ^En^ex^  written ;  bo  aIso,  as  it  seems,  in  the 

Roman  edition,  but  Ess  with  others  gave  in  XexoQ;  4: 11, 

(popevaufUPf  as  we  have  ^ven  it,  for  qxoptvaatfiep ;  10: 30,  r^g  y^g,  after 
the  correction  of  the  pen,  for  toig  j'^gf  which  even  Holmes  with  others 
retained.  Tob.  1:  7,  ovra  sV  'legoaokifiotg  ibr  a.  eig  Uq.  ;  2:  7,  0^ 
^agf  as  was  corrected  with  the  pen,  for  to^^ag ;  3:  9,  ^fiag  for  Vfiigi 
8: 10,  cS^re,  according  to  the  correction  with  the  pen,  for  og  vt.^  Ju« 
dith  6:  5,  for  dfifMOfi ;  9:  6,  elaaPf  after  the  alteration  with 

the  pen,  for  eJna ;  Esther  6:  7,  eidet  for  ro  €idetf  which  Ess  ie« 
tains ;  8: 14,  iv  Xowsoig  for  ex  covaotgi  the  ex  also  being  found  in 
Ess. 

Job  3:  25,  i^doixeip  for  ipdedoixtip ;  5:  15,  dnoloufro  is  our  cor- 
roetion  for  dn^koiPto ;  9:  4,  we  have  given  dtapoi^  and  the  same 
stands  in  the  Roman  edition,  but  the  iota  subscript  has  almost  disap¬ 
peared,  and  hence  Holmes,  Ess,  and  others,  have  given  dmpota,  with¬ 
out  the  iota;  9:  14,  diox^ei  for  dcaxptVei  18:  11,  odiWi,  as  cor¬ 
rected  by  the  pen,  for  tMpcu,  which  Ess  retained ;  18:  17,  daoXom 
for  ojioilotTo  ;  19:  2,  ooii^oere  for  noi^apjTSi  21:  31,  dpranodmaet  for 
dptcuKiodwati  25: 5,  ae^pji  for  30: 14,  xf'xQtitat  for  xtxQtrmt 

by  a  correction  with  the  pen ;  39:  24,  oQyy  for  oq^i^;  42:  8,  vftdg  for 

Pa  6:  2,  iXt/S^g  for  ;  9:  29,  as  Ess  correctly  gave, 

the  Roman  ed.  mdpo.  Bos,  Reineccius,  and  Holmes  eped^a ;  21:  9, 
owodno  by  our  correction  for  omadro 34,  26,  lUYakoQ^ftopovpztg 
for  fUji4xXo^tjfiovpzsg  i  42:  1,  dp&qnnov^  by  an  alteration  with  the 
pen,  for  frgogcSaov ;  44:  6,  with  Walton,  Bos  and  <^hers,  I  have  omit¬ 
ted  fiov  before  rov  fiaatXeojg;  47:  5,  we  have  given  oi  fiaatXetg  for  oi 
^cuj.  rijg  Y^g  ;  this  addition,  though  found  in  the  Alex.  MS.,  being 
cancelled  by  the  pen  of  the  editors  themselves;  67:  22,  TQtxog  for 
^iUXOgi  77: 1,  nqogix^TB  for  ;  88:  1,  for  ioQa^' 

Xt&y ;  50,  dofioaag  for  afmaag ;  89:  14,  svcpQapdstrjfjiep  with  Walton, 
Bos,  and  the  rest,  we  have  Left  unchanged ;  Reineccius  thus  points : 
^np,  EvcpQOP&ei’tiftBVf  dpd^ ;  but  the  Roman  edition  has  it  erased 
with  the  pen,  and  does  not  recognize  it  in  the  Notes.  Compare  the 


1  In  Tobias  7:  3,  tx  Ntvev^,  I  have  made  no  change ;  Holmes,  after  the  Alex. 
MS,  gave  tp  Ntptvt},  but  quotes  ix  from  the  Vatican  codex. 

*  It  was  my  judgment  that  oud*  wc  in  Job  9: 11,  ought  not  to  be  altered,  though 
Holmqs,  Ess,  and  perhaps  others,  have  edited  oud*  ds. 

*  Other  words  of  this  class,  as  ir^tv  for  •TT^oe,  avOiffcaToe,  dvoOiffwiiot,  etci  hare 
not  been  given  in  this  list. 
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Alex.  MS.  >^  101:  4,  avi>eq>Qvy^aav  iov-  ovvB(fQvyiaavi  101;  28  and 
103:  29,  for  inHhii\povaiv.^ ' 

Prov.  6:  14,;W^e,have  given  dieoTQafifiivu  xa^dia  for  dieatgafifitni 
xo^ux;  24:  21^  fi^dett(j(g  for  25:  3,  dvs^d)^yxTos  for 

;  29:  2,  iyxtofuu^oittvm  for  iyxaiua^aiit'voav ;  29:  9, 
f€t  for  xgiveii  29:  27,  dd{x<p,  according  to  the  correction  with  the  pen, 
for  dixaic^ ;  33:  20,  oivonoTiji  for  oivonoOrig. 

Eccl.  5;  17,  ms.lv  for  noielv;  6:  10,  iaxvgorsQav  for  iaxvQGneQOV. 
Song  Sol.  5;  11,  iXdzou  for  iXazau  Wisdom  Sol.  15:  18,  dvoia  for 
avoia;  16:  16,  iv  iaxvi  for  iv  iaxvsu  Sirach  4:  17,  disaxQannivfog, 
after  the  alteration  with  the  pen,  for  disaTQugsvtagf  and  naidsiq,  fwr 
nadfidi  4:  31,  ixzszafisvtj  for  ixzszayiisvtj ;  11:  12,  ioxvi  again  for 
ioxvei;  12: 11,  <pvXa^ai  for  (pvXa^s;  22:  11,  we  have  restored  i^sXute 
yoQ  before  gxuf,  which  was  evidently  dropped  by  mistake  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  edition;  27:  14,  noXvoqxov  we  have  edited  for  noXiogxwi  30: 
9,  avfmcu^ov  for  avgncu^ov;  30:  15,  16,  vytsta  and  vyisiag  for  viyeta 
and  viysiag;  32:  12,  xaO''  evgefia  for  xa&evQSfta;  32:  25,  xQivy  for 
xQtt^i*  37;  6,  dllvr^f^ovr^agg  for  diiv^iioovvtjg ;  but  Ess,  after  othei*s 
bad  corrected,  dftvtjfiovsvojjg ;  38:  16,  ivag^cu  for  svag^s;  39:  7,  xa- 
zevdwsl  for  xazsv&vvet;  39: 13,  eiguxovaaze  for  eigaxovaeze;  46: 12, 
dvztxazaXXaoGOfisvov  for  dvzixazaXaaaofievov ;  51:  2,  dnoaXsiag  for 
anoXeiag,  and  ^otj^ogt  from  the  correction  by  the  pen,  for  ^otf^dg. 

Hos.  14:  3,  we  have  given  ftij  sinapsv  for  fiii  itnogev.  Mich.  5:  4« 
ia/vi  again  for  iaxvei ;  6:  14,  nagado&^aovzat  for  nagaSoi&^ovtM ; 
7: 16,  dnoxoaqtto&fiaszait  as  corrected  by  the  pen,  for  dnoxvKpmiX^ao* 
foui  7: 17,  oifstg  for  ocpig.  Joel  2:  4,  tog  o^aot;  for  og  ogaatg ;  2: 16^ 
naazov  for  fiuazov ;  2:  30,  Soiam  for  ddatoau*  Jonah  4: 8,  as  was 
changed  by  the  pen,  for  ^€f>.  Habak.  3:  8,  togyia&ijg  for  togyija^^ ; 
3: 9,  zov  imxaXsla&ai  for  r.  imxaXsla&e,  found  also  in  Ess.  Hag.l: 
6,  eigtjveyxazs  for  eigsvsyxaze.  Zachar.  7: 11,  ^nstd^tjaav  for 
CUV.  Mai.  2:  17,  nagto^vvagsv,  after  the  alteration  with  the  pen,  for 
nago^vafisvt 

Isaiah  1;  8,  fioXtogxovfASvtj  for  noXiovgxovfisrij ;  4: 1,  ijfimt  twice  for 
vfMp ;  5:  5,  xa&sX<o  for  xazsXti ;  8:  10,  ftsd-'  ^gdop  for  v/mp ;  9: 

^  We  have  not  changed  dyaXXlaaofudti  in  Ps.  94: 1 .  Holmes  and  others  write, 
ayaX?,iaaolfud'a. 

2  In  Ps.  118: 129, 1  read  f^sgeiiv^atv  without  alteration;  Holmes  thought  this 
should  he  i^t^gevvtjcfp.  Compare  next  page,  note  2. 

^  It  seemed  that  /uaojtwgwp  in  Sirach  34: 21  ought  not  to  be  changed.  Henry 
Stephens  in  his  Thesaurus  Graec.  Lang,  preferred  with  others  to  write  fttoonogwy. 

*  It  appears  that  Lambert  Bos  first  corrected  these  passages  in  Joel. 

VoL.  IX.  No.  35.  52 
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6,  cvvavanavGBtaif  after  the  correction  with  the  pen,  for  ovfanavat- 
7 My  and  ^oaxtj^^aovTM  for  ^oaxipr&^<joprat ;  9:  7,  Javid  for  dart'd; 
15:  8,  Moaa^indoey  according  to  the  emendation  with  the  pen,  for 
fjuoa^Biudosi  16:  4,  duaxonog  for  dwxovrsg;  19:  3,  vofiog  im  vofutf 
for  voii.  i.  v6jt.\  33:  18,  we  have  not  received  oi  avvs§ovXevovttgy 
which  in  the  Roman  edition  was  formed  fix>m  oi  avfi§ov}^vofTeg ;  34: 
2,  ta  i&ri]  we  have  given  for  ra  e'&vet ;  38:  2,  Tor;fo*'  for  reixov ;  40: 
18,  ofiouaiiaTi  for  m/ionaftan',  41:  23,  irngx^juva  for  inexofttm;  42: 

24,  Tig  for  olg;  43:  28,  dnoXeoM  for  uTtmlsoM;  53:  10,  if  was 
retained,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write  vfimv  for  ri^iav ;  61: 3,  xata- 
CToXiiv  for  xard  atoX^v. 

Jer.  11: 20,  for  ai  we  corrected,  n^g  15: 11,  xarw&vfof 
TG)9  we  have  put  instead  of  xa&ev&vpovtatv ;  31:  33,  ovx  inoir^a/f 
mde.^  dno  for  ovx  inoi'tjaavy  at  de  dno ;  39:  17,  laxvi  again  for 
laxvti ;  45:  27,  ^(rnTr^oav  for  ^gco&^oav.  Lam.  3:  26,  fpvxy  for 
3:  31,  oixtsiQ^ast  for  oixr^aei ;  4:  21,  dnoxeeig  for  dnox^eig^  £p. 
Jer.  1: 19,  top  l^ationop  for  to  f/i. 

Ezek.  17:  17,  ip  xo^Qo-xo^oXia ;  Ess  was  careful  not  to  add  the  iota 
subscript,  which  had  been  omitted  here  by  the  Roman  editors ;  18: 

25,  xaxBV&vpBi  in  the  second  instance  in  which  this  verb  occurs,  fw 
x4tTBV&vpBi ;  this  verse  ought  to  have  been  emended  according  to  v. 
29 ;  23:  21,  insaxe^m  for  inasxixpto ;  25:  7,  xo^^v  for  X^iq^p  ;  26: 4, 
‘UoMiBXQiap,  as  in  v.  14,  for  XiontTiHap',*  40:  22,  26,  31,  34  and  43: 
17,  xXtjiaxtiiqoip  and  xXtfiaxT^gegy  by  the  correction  with  the  pen,  for 
xXtifiaxT. ;  41:  15,  xaxoma&ep  for  xaxoima&ep ;  45:  7,  ra  oQta  xd  for 
xd  ogia  xdg ;  45:  17,  ip  xoTg  aa^^dxoig  for  ip  xaig  aa^^.  Dan.  5:  4, 
Xi&ipovg  for  Xtj'&ipovg ;  6:  25,  ip  nday  ty  yg  for  ip  ndat  xy  yy,  which 
Ess  reads  without  change. 

.  I.  Macc.  2:  66,  jioXefiyasi  noXsfjtop  for  noX.  noXefiog ;  3:  37,  ra;  xa* 
xaXsKf&Biaag  for  r.  xaxaXyitp&yaag ;  3:  45,  xaraXofia  for  xaraXofifia ; 
3:  49,  leQiaavpyg  for  ieQoavpyg;  4:  45,  ininsatp  avxoig  for  in  avzyg; 
7:  23,  ra  e&py  for  ra  i&pei,  which  Ess  leaves  unaltered ;  9:  48,  «Ve- 


^  That  there  is  no  want  of  care  here  appears  from  the  Commentary  of  the 
Roman  edition,  which  gives :  [#di/  Smts  ntgi  djuagriag].  So  both  St.  Jerome 
and  St.  Cyril  read.  Some  MSS.,  however,  have  d'otrai,  which  is  found  also  in 
Justin  Martyr. 

2  diTotxtod'tf,  in  Jer.  13;  19,  has  received  no  change  cither  at^the  hands  of  the 
Roman  editors  or  at  our  own.  In  like  manner  elsewhere  in  their  edition  t^oXi- 
dgevaep,  ei/odwdi/,  i^tqtvvrjotv  are  given.  Some  have  corrected,  dmttxiad^,  ffw- 
XidgevatVy  tvojdoi&T],  i^ijgtiivfjasv, 

*  I  incline  to  think  that  Grabe  more  properly  writes, 

*  In  Ezek.  28: 24, 1  have  left  axdXojif/  untouched ;  others  have  written,  oxdlot^. 
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for  itnntdtj9Bv ;  in  the  Roman  edition  itself  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  not  an  i,  but  half  the  letter  was  broken  off;^  15: 10,  td 
dvrofistf  for  at  dvpdfug*  11.  Macc.  9:  24,  • 

11:  4^  tiut  ftv^diH  for  t.  ftvQtdffet ;  13: 15,  fipamvopra  for  ngmsi- 
ferra;  14:  8,  dvttxevtotv  for  av^xoraiv;  14:  42,  alirij^W  for  celi^ri^- 
fitxs :  1^:  4,  in  dnotfijvafuroav  the  letters  q)^v  are  written  over  an 
««sure,  but  I  do  not  see  what  stood  there  before ;  15:  30,  ni^rce^'e*- 
for  aomrayonari^.  III.  Macc.  1:  23,  O^a^^aiUtW  for  ^a^QoX- 
Itut;  3:  16,  dXtTt/^MOP  again  for  dl^ifQto)»;  4:‘  2,  oXtd^gtaw,  by  the 
correction  with  the  pen,  for  oXer^tav^  4:  5,  nsmntaofiivtav  for 
naaiupciv;  5:  19,  for  ^‘pio%ivai\  perhaps,  however,  scmie 

will  think  that  the  form  ^oxerat,  to  which  the  reading  of  the  Alex. 
MS.  ijyioxiPM  approaches  very  near,  ought  not  to  be  quite  disap* 
proved. 

Moreover  we  have  restored  Mawa^g  in  several  instances,  as  in  Jet. 
15: 1.  Mich.  6: 4 ;  dvdQtiOf  XsirovQxi'a  as  in  I.  IlaQaX.  23:  24,  26,  28. 
24:  3,  which  the  Roman  edition  commonly  exhibits,  for  MtSotjgf  av- 
dQta,  XsiTOVQysia ;  also  in  Gen.  5:  9,  ivevi^xovta,  as  in  v.  17,  for  ipve- 
p^ovra.  We  regret  that  we  have  not  done  this  in  every  instance. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  belter  also  not  to  receive  the  double  forms 
h/arog  and  iwatog,  divaog  and  divvaog.  But  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  reduce  most  or  all  the  cases  of  this  class  to  one  and  the  same  form, 
unless  a  new  and  exact  revision  of  the  whole  text  is  undertaken. 
For  though  the  diversity  may  seem  rather  a  light  matter  which  ex¬ 
ists  between  ^atygna  and  ^(oygia,  dgyia  and  dgysiai  vnegtjqfavia  and 
vnsQijcpdveia,^  XKvmvsg  and  xavdoveg,  xXiSdovsg  and  xXtSovegt  evgsfta  and 
evQijfta,  Gvoxrma  and  avarefia,  qtvXdaaeiv  and  (pvXdrjftv,  and  the  like  ; 
the  strange  ditference  in  the  proper  names  involves  extreme  difficulty. 
This  is  sometimes  so  great,  that  one  would  doubt  whether  the  words 
designated  the  same  thing ;  it  commonly  shows  itself  in  a  very  free 
interchange  or  doubling  of  letters,  especially  kindred  ones,  and  also 
in  a  change  of  syllables.  The  following  are  examples :  ^^iveeiA  and 
^^saoaT  and  u^ftsaaai',  Jtf^^Qaft  and  Jinqa^,  Axtjif^X  and 
^^ifisXEX,  and  u4vvav  and  Avv,  BaXiufi  and  BaX- 

rav,  Bai&XsEfi  and  Biji^Xesfi,  Be&aa[tvg  and  Bai&aapvg,  Baqi(A(o& 

^  I.  Macc.  14;  9  is  a  similar  passage,  where  Ess  gave  nd&tjvto.  The  Roman 
edition  has  txddijVTO,  but  tlie  s  in  our  copy  is  pale  and  faded  almost  away. 

®  Since  in  the  earlier  books  vTttQtjcpaveia  is  generally  found,  afterward  [as  on 
Prov.  8;  13]  in  our  notes  giving  the  reading  of  the  Alex.  MS.,  vnegTjipavta^  wc 
have  commonly  stated  that  the  latter  stands  in  the  Roman  text  itself.  But  the 
Alex.  MS.  docs  not  always  exhibit  this  word  in  the  same  form ;  compare  Amos 
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Kadtjg  and  MaQijiGi&  KaStjfi,  Fetov  and  Ftjcov,  Friqaoiv  and  Fedam, 
^EdQuiv  and  EdQaeiv,  ’le^QaeX  and  ’le^QarjX,  ’Isaaffiov  and  'leaaaigov, 
KiTiscov  and  Kmaimv,  Kiamp  Kiaamv  and  Keiamv,  MayfdSo)  and 
Mayysdoj,  Madiap  and  Madtav,  MaXaa  and  MuaXa,  MuQtjaa  and 
MttQiaa,  MeX^itiX  and  MeXxuX,  Msquqi  and  Megaget,  Mijdeia  and  Mtj- 
dia,  Mojdei^  and  Mcodeeig,  Nivsvtj  and  Nivevi,  Na&mp  and  A'aita- 
ng,  'Ogovai  'Ogovasi  and  o  Movai,  'Paypav.rfi  and  'Pu^Ganrig,  Fayav 
and  Payav,  2!e7T<faQ0va}jP  ^^enqiagovaiv  and  EngtaQOvdig^  ZriXtag 
and  li^Xoi,  2^id(ov  and  2ei8(ov,  I^oXogtov  ^aXogcov  and  2^aX(ogm, 
(paXXog  and  <lMXXovg,  (Ihgojv  and  0£igg>v,  Xstmg  XeTuetg  and  Xer- 
Tsmg,  Xaggi  and  XuQgsi.  Though  this  diversity  is  a  circumstance 
of  great  importance  in  treating  the  question  of  the  unity  of  the  whole 
Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  not  fully  certain 
whether  books  composed  in  Greek  are  to  be  conformed  to  the  same 
law  as  those  translated  into  the  language,  I  am  yet  confident  that 
these  names  in  most  cases  by  a  careful  revision  will  one  day  appear 
very  different  from  what  they  now  do.  For  the  present  we  were 
obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  having  pointed  out  a  way  to  emend 
the  Greek,  which  is  often  free  from  obstacle,  by  giving  in  foot-notes 
under  the  Roman  text,  the  readings  of  the  Alex.  MS.  and  occasion¬ 
ally  those  of  the  Friderico-Augustan  and  the  Parisian  Rescript,  but 
critical  readers  will  well  understand  that  even  the  most  excellent 
MSS.  do  not  always  give  the  same  name  and  word  under  the  same 
form.* 

[To  be  concluded.] 

1  In  TV.  Baa.  18: 34,  we  have  confidently  corrected,  2tTHf.aqovdi'g,  which  else¬ 
where  invariably  appears,  for  -ovqa-. 

2  In  Isaiah  36:  19  37:  13,  we  have  restored  for  'E7rq,aqova!g., 

since  this  word  had  been  given  everywhere,  as  IV.  Baa.  18;  19,  with  the  diaere¬ 
sis.  Moreover,  a  strange  diversity  of  readings  exists  in  the  parallel  passages, 
IV.  Baa.  18:  19  and  Isaiah  36:  37.  They  certainly  cannot  have  been  written  in 
this  way  by  the  same  translator. 

*  I  cannot  leave  this  discussion  without  briefly  stating  how  far  the  editions  of 
the  LXX,  for  the  greater  part  servile  copies  of  the  Vatican  edition,  are  from  be¬ 
ing  such  a  revision  of  the  editio  princeps  as  we  ourselves  have  undertaken,  or  at 
least  have  projected  and  recommended.  In  the  edition  of  Rcincccius  many  things 
have  received  the  correction  they  needed,  but  errors  enough  of  the  same  nature 
still  remain  untouched;  as.  Lev.  8:  26,  xoi  i'Xa^ev-,  Num.  26:  35  (39),  Stjgos  o 
Eov^Xdv  •  Deut.  4:  43,  PaXad&-  14:  17,  TtsXaxdva-  I.  Sam.  25;  10,  nsnX^&v- 
givot,  etc.,  also  with  the  approval  of  Holmes  and  Ess,  Xaqov,  Dent,  xiv,  and  Id- 
qov,  Lev.  xi;  uiiivdp,  Gen.  14:  13,  and  udvvdv,  Gen.  14:  24,  etc.  Of  the  work  of 
Holmes  we  shall  speak  hereafter ;  a  very  important  case  of  ignorance  or  careless¬ 
ness  in  his  edition  we  have  adduced  above  on  Josh.  9:  23.  But  a  recent  edition, 
now  in  general  use,  particularly  demands  our  notice.  I  mean  the  stereotyped 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

MESSIANIC  PROPHECIES. 

A  POPULAR  LECTURE  ON  THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND  TENTH  PSALM. 

By  B.  B.  Edwards,  late  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 

To  a  ship’s  company,  sailing  by  night,  in  a  narrow  channel,  with 
rocks  on  either  hand,  nothing  is  so  grateful  as  a  light  on  shore.  It 
is  sometimes  hidden  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  by  the  intervention  of 
a  high  billow,  or  of  a  thick  mist.  How  anxiously  does  the  man  on 
the  watch  strain  his  eyes  till  that  blessed  light  reappears.  What  a 
thrill  of  joy  is  felt  by  all  on  board.  It  is  a  little  object,  hardly  twink¬ 
ling  in  the  darkness.  But  the  clouds  have  prevented  for  several  days 
the  taking  of  any  observations,  and  the  safety  of  hundreds  may  be 

edition  of  Leander  van  Ess,  pnblished  by  Karl  Tanchnitz,  Leipzig,  1824.  It 
is  stated  in  the  title  Juxta  exemplar  originate  Vatkanum  Romae  edit  urn  1587  qtwad 
textum  accuratissime  et  ad  amussim  recusuni ;  and  it  is  true  that  to  an  incredible  de¬ 
gree  even  the  evident  mistakes  of  the  Vatican  edition  have  been  faithfully  ad¬ 
hered  to.  This  fact  has  been  shown  above  by  numerous  passages.,  and  it  will 
be  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  who  will  compare  with  a  copy  of  Ess  the  list  of  fur¬ 
ther  corrections  now  given.  There  are  also  so  many  errors  to  which  it  may  assert 
an  exclusive  claim,  that  in  the  matter  of  these  it  far  surpasses  the  Roman  edition. 
We  subjoin  a  few  instances  from  the  earlier  books :  xvgvojv,  ravxij  for  ravTT/,  iv 
rt]S  %oj^ag,  ot  is  omitted  and  elsewhere  //,  ijSttv  is  written  without  the  iota  sub¬ 
script,  oojLf,  Viipaad's  for  viipaa&ai,  ■d’vffag  for  •d’TjQag,  TjyjtaXojTtvaav  without  the 
iota  subscript,  jutr'  vfioiv.  fisd"'  avrov,  tx  xrtjast,  xigartargg  iarl,  awagi^rj,  fiia- 
dojTosg,  OT  for  to,  tiittv,  avrwv,  o  aSthfog,  oTTiadiot,  axaxazov,  Movarjs  often  for 
Mojvatjg,  eaTTiaayfia,  dv&Qoirrov,  tSov,  oi  for  o7,  to  fuaiiv,  Steq>vytv,  xvQtgg, 
tgxs  for  r/fiaQTtTS,  ironov  for  ronov,  idejaaiov,  xai  ayad'g,  wSgg,  yiXiBaag,  twp 
apd'^omov,  ovx  yaQ,  fttx  vfiMV,  tag  aytSaxog,  e^oXod’^tvati,  ytt^ojv,  tv  neScug 
XaXxttag,  itoi.kaxijg.  ttjv  viov,  omnjQa  for  novrjga^  tv  ayoivtog,  tov  noktojg,  na&ij 
for  fia&rj,  tva  for  ava,  tijv  for  atjv,  ti  for  Tts,  xai  (po^ov  for  firj  qiofiov,  oi  Xomyj, 
tntatptxptj,  xaxa  for  fitxa,  avvTjy&g  for  avvgyd’gaav,  tQQtjaaxo,  xa  eufia,  xa  ayta- 
a/ta,  dtaojot  for  Sitavjot,  xotg  xoiXiag,  ot  StoTroxtta,  ytvowat,  at  irovot,  etc.  The 
accents,  moreover,  in  very  many  cases  are  wanting  throughout  the  work ;  J  have 
seen  pages  on  which  above  twenty  are  missing.  The  Editio  Pariaina  in  Greek 
and  Latin,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  J.  N.  Jager,  is  so  slovenly 
a  production,  that  in  the  Gottingen  Gelehrte  Anzeigen  for  1840, 1,  p.  467,  Liicke 
with  good  reason  said  that  a  person  not  wholly  disqualified  for  critical  studies 
could  learn  from  this  book  as  from  no  other,  in  what  manner  it  ought  not  to  be 
edited. 
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depending  on  that  small  bright  speck,  scarcely  larger  than  a  glow¬ 
worm. 

The  object  dearest  to  the  prisoner  who  has  been  long  immured  in 
a  dungeon,  is  the  single  pane  of  glass,  high  up  on  the  wall,  which  lets 
in  an  uncertain  and  flickering  light.  It  seems  to  be  the  only  object 
that  connects  him  with  the  outward  world.  He  can  sometimes  see 
the  wing  of  the  bird  that  casts  a  momentary  shadow  upon  it,  or  the 
topmost  branch  of  a  tree  swaying  to  and  fro,  reminding  him  of  the 
freedom  which  all  objects  in  nature  enjoy  except  himself.  By  its 
feeble  ray  he  can  see  to  notch  his  name  on  the  wall,  and  the  weari¬ 
some  nights  and  days  of  his  captivity.  It  whispers  to  him,  not  only 
W'hat  he  has  lost,  but  what  he  may  hope  to  regain.  Possibly  it  is 
the  only  thing  which  keeps  him  from  sinking  into  total  despair.  It 
is  a  very  little  object,  but  it  has  wondrous  powers  of  consolation. 

Not  w’holly  dissimilar,  we  may  suppose,  was  the  experience  of  the 
ancient  pious  patriarchs  and  prophets.  Not  altogether  unanalogous 
were  their  feelings  as  they  looked  down  the  tract  of  ages  and  saw  the 
star  that  was  to  arise  in  Jacob.  It  seemed  like  a  little  speck  far  off 
over  the  billows  of  time.  Sometimes  it  wholly  disappeared ;  often  it 
was  very  dim.  The  waves  of  doubt  and  unbelief  interposed  dark 
objects  between  it  and  the  beholder.  Faith  was  often  lost  in  sense; 
and  the  world  was  a  gloomy  prison  into  which  no  ray  of  hope  was 
cast  from  a  distant  futurity.  Most  men  saw  nothing  but  a  dim  out¬ 
line  of  clouds  and  sky  gathering  into  a  deeper  darkness.  But  the 
bright  object  was  there  flxed  as  on  an  immovable  shore.  When  the 
vision  was  clear  and  a  celestial  illumination  was  imparted  to  the  soul, 
there  was  not,  indeed,  the  full  assurance  of  faith,  but  there  was  the 
reality.  It  was  not  a  phantom  that  moved  before  the  eye  of  Abra¬ 
ham  and  David.  They  saw  the  day  of  Christ  and  were  glad.  Mo¬ 
ses  was  not  bewildered  with  a  false  light.  A  surrounding  world  of 
polytheists,  countrymen  prone  to  every  other  worship  but  that  of  God, 
an  outward  dispensation  with  its  numberless  ceremonials  and  symbols, 
and  intervening  ages  long  and  dark  could  not  hide  the  form  of  that 
greater  prophet  that  would  lead  his  people  to  the  true  Canaan. 
There  was  dimness,  yet  certainty,  hope  not  absolute  and  perfect,  yet 
real  and  consolatory. 

These  Messianic  anticipations,  as  entertained  by  the  pious  He¬ 
brews,  may  not  be  an  unprofitable  theme  for  a  few  moments’  consid¬ 
eration.  They  are  denounced  by  many  professing  Christians  at  the 
present  day  as  wholly  destitute  of  foundation.  By  others  they  are 
secretly  rejected.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  them  as  mat- 
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ters  of  undoubted  belief,  may  still  not  find  it  useless  to  review  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest. 

I.  My  first  remark  is,  that  we  should  be  cautious  lest  we  transfer 
our  own  views  and  feelings,  sitting  as  we  do  in  heavenly  places  in 
Christ,  to  those  who  lived  in  the  twilight  or  early  dawn.  No  rule  of 
interpretation  is  more  important  and  none  is  more  frequently  violated, 
thsn  this.  Would  we  gain  satisfaction  from  the  study  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  must  put  ourselves  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  exact  position  of  the  men  whose  language  and  views 
we  would  understand.  We  have  no  right  to  affix  an  interpretation 
upon  their  words,  which  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  entertain. 
Now  if  there  be  any  fact  which  is  obvious  on  the  whole  face  of  the 
Scriptures,  it  is  that  they  are  a  series  of  revelations  —  the  morning 
light  increasing  into  perfect  day,  the  germ  small  and  delicate,  imper¬ 
ceptibly  unfolding  into  the  fiower  and  the  ripened  fruit.  We  cannot 
make  out  from  the  Gospels  that  complete  system  of  doctrines  that  we 
can  from  the  Epistles.  The  disciples  were  not  able  to  bear  the  higher 
truths  unfolded  by  Paul.  We  cannot  deduce  the  Messianic  prophecy 
from  the  Pentateuch  as  we  can  from  Isaiah.  We  must  carefully 
consider  the  peculiarities  of  each  age  —  the  degree  of  light  vouch¬ 
safed  to  the  successive  generations.  As  far  as  practicable,  we  must 
divest  ourselves  of  our  mature  belief  and  enlarged  experience,  and 
carefully  study  each  age  and  generation  by  itself,  and  gather  up  all 
that  is  peculiar  to  each,  and  thus  obtain  a  correct  and  precise  idea  of 
the  spiritual  light  enjoyed  at  every  successive  period.  In  no  other 
way  can  we  ascertain  the  mind  of  the  inspiring  Spirit.  In  every 
other  method  we  shall  be  in  danger  of  adding  to  ihe  words  a  sense 
which  they  cannot  have.  A  body  of  laws,  thousands  of  years  old, 
must  be  interpreted  as  they  were  understood  hy  the  men  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  not  by  the  stronger  light  or  more  exact  science 
of  a  distant  future.  One  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  explaining 
the  book  of  Job  arises  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  age  in  which  it 
was  written.  On  the  settlement  of  this,  the  exact  meaning  of  some 
important  passages  is  suspended. 

II.  My  second  remark  is,  that  we  should  expect,  reasoning  pre¬ 
sumptively,  that  there  would  be  traces  of  the  Messiah  in  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  To  this  conclusion,  we  should  be  led  by  the  works  of  crea¬ 
tion  and  Providence.  Light  does  not  break  upon  us  in  the  morning 
full-orbed.  The  lofty  palm  is  wrapped  up  in  the  little  seed.  Grad¬ 
ual  growth,  decay  marked  by  separate  stages,  is  the  law  of  natiH*e. 
Great  discoveries  in  science  do  not  commonly  open  upon  the  world 
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in  their  perfect  form.  It  is  first  a  guess,  or  a  fortunate  surmise. 
Several  different  minds  have  glimpses  of  it ;  then  it  appears  to  re- 
cede  and  is  almost  lost,  till  finally  by  toil  and  patient  investigation, 
it  is  admitted  into  the  number  of  established  and  useful  truths.  In 
like  manner,  the  course  of  Divine  Providence  in  a  Christian  land, 
the  laws  which  we  all  recognize  as  marking  his  dispensations,  are 
partially  developed,  or  have  analogies  more  or  less  direct  in  a  pagan 
country.  Some  of  the  rewards  of  virtue,  some  of  the  punishments  of 
vice,  were  fully  recognized  thousands  of  years  ago,  by  a  few  who 
were  not  favored  with  a  written  revelation.  The  spiritual  truths 
which  were  fully  taught  by  the  later  prophets,  were  not  unknown  to 
Joshua  and  Samuel.  The  great  system  of  legal  sacrifices  ordained 
by  Moses,  had  its  manifest  germs  and  beginnings  in  the  patriarchal 
ages.  The  book  of  Genesis  contains,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  thoughts, 
the  germinating  principles  of  the  Divine  government,  certain  sug¬ 
gestive  intimations  or  preparatory  hints,  more  and  more  fully  un¬ 
folded  in  the  lapse  of  ages.  So  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system, 
not  formally  propounded  in  the  Gospels,  are  still  implied  and  may  be 
inferred. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  God  does  not,  in  any  of  the  departments 
of  his  works,  communicate  truth  suddenly  and  in  masses.  The  mind 
will  not  bear,  any  more  than  the  eye,  an  instantaneous  effulgence  of 
light.  The  Divine  Economist  consults  the  constitution  and  wants  of 
his  creatures.  Hence  we  should  be  led  to  infer  that  in  the  great 
central  truth  of  Revelation,  the  mission  and  sacrifice  of  our  Lord,  he 
would  not  deviate  from  his  accustomed ;  method  that  he  would  not 
reserve  this  truth,  which  in  fact  binds  togetlier  the  system,  to  be  re¬ 
vealed  at  once  in  the  fulness  of  time.  It  would  be  presupposed  that 
a  doctrine,  on  which  the  salvation  of  the  race  depended,  would  not  be 
wrapped  up  in  entire  mystery  4000  years.  Some  rays  would  trans¬ 
pierce  the  thick  gloom  to  be  the  guide  and  comfort  of  the  few  who 
were  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel. 

III.  My  third  remark  is,  that  no  solid  objection  can  be  urged 
against  these  Messianic  predictions  from  the  fact  that  the  great  mass 
of  the  children  of  Israel  were  so  prone  to  idolatry  and  worldlyminded- 
ness  •—  had  so  little  aptitude  for  spiritual  truths,  and  entertained  such 
gross  conceptions,  that  we  can  hardly  suppose  that  a  doctrine  so  holy, 
80  far  removed  from  the  senses  as  that  of  a  reigning  and  atoning  Re¬ 
deemer,  would  be  revealed*  If  saved  at  all,  they  would  be  saved,  it 
is  urged,  by  a  virtue  which  they  could  not  recognize,  by  a  provision 
of  which  they  were  necessarily  ignorant.  Even  the  disciples,  taught 
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by  Christ  himself,  were  unable  to  perceive  the  need  of  any  Messianic 
interposition. 

In  this  objection,  it  may  be  replied,  there  is  little  validity,  even 
when  viewed  on  merely  common,  earthly  grounds.  The  character  of 
the  mass  of  the  people  does  not  involve  that  of  the  favored  few. 
The  multitude  may  be  gross  idolaters  or  immersed  in  sensuality; 
Moses,  Caleb,  Joshua,  Samuel  may  be  exceptions.  Their  light  may 
shine  the  brighter  because  of  the  surrounding  darkness.  They  are 
the  mountain  tops  on  which  the  sun  shines,  while  the  intervening 
valleys  are  filled  with  fogs  and  mists.  Plutarch,  Plato  and  Cicero 
are  not  the  representatives  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans.  They  dwell 
apart  and  aloft.  Their  minds  were  familiar  with  truths,  which  never 
glanced  upon  those  of  their  contemporaries.  Moral  and  religious 
subjects  were  familiar  to  Bacon,  Baxter  and  Howe,  which  were  ut¬ 
terly  unknown  or  incomprehensible  to  the  throngs  of  their  country¬ 
men.  There  are  always,  in  every  nation,  elect  spirits,  who  have  an 
aptitude  or  fitness  for  the  truths  which  are  invisible  and  eternal. 

But  in  addition  to  this  natural  superiority  over  the  mass  of  their 
countrymen,  men  like  Moses,  Samuel,  David  and  Isaiah  were  privi¬ 
leged  with  an  extraordinary  illumination.  Their  intelligence,  and 
elevation  of  character  marked  them  out  as  the  depositaries,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  of  the  Divine  communications.  As  sinners,  they  might 
feel,  in  the  depths  of  their  consciousness,  their  need  of  some  better 
sacrifice  for  sin,  than  the  thousands  which  were  smoking  on  their 
altars.  Still,  their  eyes  would  never  have  been  directed  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  or  atoning  Messiah,  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world,  unless 
the  veil  had  been  lifted  up  by  an  unseen  hand.  In  dreams,  in  visions 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  they  looked  far  down 
the  fioods  of  time  and  saw  the  star  that  was  to  come  out  of  Judah, 
its  little  rim  of  light  just  gleaming  on  the  bosom  of  those  floods. 
The  vision  was  supernaturally  illuminated ;  the  message  was  a  special 
revelation. 

IV.  My  fourth  remark  is,  that  it  is  no  objection  to  these  Messianic 
Prophecies,  that  they  are  often  inserted  in  the  midst  of  other  topics ; 
that  the  transitions  to  them  and  from  them  are  exceedingly  abrupt ; 
that  they  are  separated  only  by  an  invisible  thread  from  events  which 
occurred  hundreds  of  years  before,  or  were  to  happen  ages  after. 
This  is  the  manner  of  the  inspiring  Spirit,  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  are  as  one  day.  This  is  the  method  of  his  inspired  servants, 
the  general  prophetic  law,  as  it  is  preeminently  in  accordance  with 
the  genius  of  Hebrew  poetry.  The  writer  is  not  careful  to  forewarn 
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U9  when  he  is  about  to  take  bis  daring  flight  Without  (ureface,  pr«. 
liminary  explanation,  possibly  without  any  connecting  thought,  he 
passes  in  a  moment  over  long  tracts  of  history,  glancing  only  on  the 
lofty  eminences,  entirely  overlooking  events  which  we  call  mighty^ 
individuals  who,  we  think,  aflected  the  destinies  of  the  world,  so4 
alighting  on  some  great  era  in  the  annals  of  the  church,  or  some  ca¬ 
tastrophe  that  was  to  introduce  a  new  dispensation.  In  the  midst  of 
an  historical  narrative  or  a  didactic  discussion,  the  prophet,  taking 
the  reader  altogether  by  surprise,  leaps  over  space  and  time,  and 
sketches  with  a  few  bold  strokes  the  scenes  of  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
or  the  last  acts  in  this  world’s  drama.  Utterly  foreign  from  him  are 
the  forms  of  logic,  the  conventional  proprieties  of  speech,  or  the  tardy 
'  and  measured  movement  of  prose.  His  soul  is  on  fire ;  his  imagina- 
.  tion  divinely  strengthened  is  satisfied  only  with  the  distant,  the  in¬ 
definite,  the  illimitable ;  his  heart  exults  in  rapturous  anticipation  of 
the  glories  of  the  coming  Messiah ;  no  expressions  are  too  abrupt  and 
daring ;  every  object,  nature  herself,  the  heavens,  the  universe  mast 
witness  and  sympathize.  In  the  first  three  verses  of  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  of  Daniel,  the  prophet  seems  to  pass,  with  scarcely  a  note 
of  warning,  from  the  destruction  of  the  Syrians,  in  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  to  the  final  resurrection  of  the  dead  and  the  rewards  of 
eternity.  That  unknown  future  seems  to  be  in  the  closest  proximity 
with  events  several  hundred  years  anterior  to  the  coming  of  Christ. 
He  who  objects  to  a  Messianic  prediction  on  this  ground,  does  not 
understand  the  nature  of  prophecy  or  of  Hebrew  poetry ;  has  not 
found  one  of  the  most  important  keys  which  unlocks  the  mysteries  of 
revelation. 

V.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  the  fifth  place,  that  if  there  be  no  Mes¬ 
sianic  predictions  in  the  Old  Testament,  if  the  supposed  references  to 
a  coming  great  Deliverer,  had  an  earthly  and  temporary  application 
only,  then  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  general  belief  on  this  sub-, 
ject  in  the  pagan  world.  The  contemporary  heatlien  nations  cer¬ 
tainly  enjoyed  some  straggling  rays  of  the  light  which  shone  from  the 
hill  of  Zion.  God  did  not  leave  himself  without  witness  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  tribes.  Fragments  of  truth,  greatly  distorted  and  corrupted 
it  may  be,  found  their  way  far  and  near.  Jewish  exclusiveness  could 
not  build  a  wall  high  enough  to  exclude  them.  Pagan  darkness  was 
not  so  deep  as  wholly  to  cover  them. 

Among  these  scattered  and  half  connected  truths  was  an  apprehen¬ 
sion,  dim  yet  real,  that  an  extraordinary  personage  was  to  appear  in 
Judaea,  that  a  new  order  of  time  would  there  begin,  that  at  his  advent 
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the  golden  age  would  again  bless  the  earth,  and  Heaven  once  more 
open  wide  her  gates.  The  glowing  language  of  the  rapt  Isaiah  had 
its  feeble  counterparts,  its  obscure  outlines  in  the  pages  of  pagan 
moralists  and  poets  who  lived  far  away.  Now  the  most  reasonable 
explanation  of  these  facts  is,  that  they  originated  in  Judaea,  that  they 
ojay  be  traced  to  the  pages  of  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  that  they  find 
their  solution  in  Him  who  was  in  a  certain  sense  the  Desire  of  all 
nations.  It  may  be  said,  that  the  expectation  of  a  golden  age  and  of 
a  great  Deliverer,  is  natural  to  fallen  and  \rretched  man.  But  how 
natural  ?  How  came  such  to  be  the  expectation  ?  The  natural  feel- 
iag  would  be  remorse,  dread  of  punishment,  despair.  If  hope  visits 
the  soul,  its  origin  must  be  in  Heaven ;  from  some  hint  or  rumor  at 
least  that  a  supernatural  interposition  might  be  expected. 

YL  I  remark,  in  the  sixth  place,  that  the  New  Testament  posi¬ 
tively  asserts  the  existence  of  Messianic  expectations  and  prophecies 
in  the  Old.  Its  declarations  on  this  point  are  explicit  and  incontro¬ 
vertible,  and  they  apply  to  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament.  “  Be¬ 
ginning  at  Moses  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded  unto  them  in  all 
the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  himself.  Search  the  Scriptures ; 
for  in  them  ye  think  ye  have  eternal  life,  and  they  are  they  which 
testify  of  me.  Had  ye  believed  Moses,  ye  would  have  believed  me, 
for  he  wrote  of  me.  But  if  ye  believe  not  his  writings,  how  shall  ye 
believe  my  words  ?  Your  father  Abraham  rejoiced  to  see  my  day, 
and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.  These  things  said  Esaias  when  he  saw 
his  glory  and  spake  of  him.  And  Philip  began  at  the  same  Scripture 
and  preached  unto  hkn  Jesus.  Now  I  say  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
minister  of  the  circumcision  for  the  truth  of  God,  to  confirm  the 
promises  made  unto  the  fathers.  Of  which  salvation  the  prophets 
have  inquired  and  searched  diligently,  who  prophesied  of  the  grace 
that  should  come  unto  you,  searching  what  or  what  manner  of  time 
the  spirit  of  Christ  which  was  in  them  did  signify  when  it  testified 
beforehand  the  sufierings  of  Christ  and  the  glory  that  should  follow.** 

Most  of  these  declarations,  it  will  be  perceived,  do  not  refer  to  sin¬ 
gle  passages  of  the  Old  Testament.  Their  meaning  is  not  exhausted 
by  this  or  that  detached  prophecy.  They  affirm  that  Moses  wrote  of 
Christ,  that  all  the  prophets  followed  his  example,  that  the  testimony 
for  the  Messiah  is  contained  in  all  the  Scriptures,  and  that  he  fulfilled 
the  promises  made  to  ihe  fathers  as  a  body. 

If,  therefore,  the  New  Testament,  any  part  of  it  (for  these  decla¬ 
rations  are  made  in  almost  every  book),  is  inspired,  then  the  Mes¬ 
sianic  predictions  rest  upon  an  unshaken  basis.  One  is  no  more  cer- 
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tain  than  the  other.  We  have  the  explicit  assertions  of  our  Lord, 
M’ho  cannot  lie,  who  would  not  accommodate  his  instructions  to  Jew¬ 
ish  prejudices,  that  evei'y  part  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  refer¬ 
ences  which  centred  and  were  fulfilled  in  himself.  Whoever,  there¬ 
fore,  rejects  these,  rejects  Christ  or  makes  him  a  deceiver  or  impos¬ 
tor  ;  or  what  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  whoever  acknowledges  in 
general  the  existence  of  these  Messianic  predictions,  and  yet  sets  him¬ 
self  at  work  to  deny  and  explain  them  away  in  detail,  does  virtually 
reject  the  entire  Scriptures  and  puts  himself  on  the  ground  of  simple 
deism.  Multitudes  at  the  present  day  are  thus  believers  in  general, 
but  skeptics  in  regard  to  every  particular  passage.  Others,  who  pro¬ 
fess  to  believe  in  the  Divine  mission  of  Christ  and  the  authority  of 
his  precepts,  utterly  discard  the  more  ancient  records.  But  if  they 
believe  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  can  they  believe  any 
other  messenger,  whom  the  Almighty  may  send. 

I  am  now  prepared  to  state  the  general  principles  or  rules  by  which 
we  can  decide  when  a  passage  is  Messianic,  or  what  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  really  contain  predictions  of  a  coming  Messiah.  They 
may  be  comprehended  in  two. 

L  Those  passages  are  Messianic  which  are  affirmed  to  be  such  in 
the  New  Testament.  Here  we  have  an  infallible  rule,  an  index 
which  cannot  be  mistaken.  Some  of  these  we  should  not  have  sus¬ 
pected  or  inferred  to  have  been  of  this  character,  were  it  not  for  the 
declaration  of  Christ  or  his  apostles.  Some  of  them  as  they  stand  in 
the  Old  Testament  might  be  interpreted  of  God  the  Father.  But 
the  Gospels  and  Epistles  determine  otherwise.  The  only  difficulty 
which  we  shall  experience  in  the  application  of  the  rule,  will  be  to 
distinguish  between  those  passages  which  have  really  the  character 
of  predictions  and  those  which  are  employed  merely  in  accommoda¬ 
tion  or  illustration  and  also  those  passages  which  are  to  be  regarded 
as  typical.  The  language  of  tlie  Old  Testament  was  familiarly  known 
to  the  writers  of  the  New.  The  phraseology  of  the  Mosaic  code  was 
on  the  lips  of  the  priests  every  day.  These  old  records  were  the 
great  store-house  of  language,  sentiment,  imagery,  illustration ;  the 
law-book  of  the  people,  their  confession  of  faith,  their  hymn-book, 
their  manual  of  devotion  and  the  sacred  repository  of  a  part  of  their 
national  literature.  In  such  circumstances,  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  to  quote  and  in  every  possible  way  refer  to  these  trea* 
Bured  and  consecrated  words.  To  the  Jewish  hearers  of  the  apostles, 
these  quotations  would  impart  to  anything  which  they  might  say, 
dignity,  point  and  authority.  They  would  equally  serve  for  doctrine 
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or  illustration,  and  would  show  that  the  apostles  in  establishing  a  new 
economy,  would  still  cherish  a  reverence  for  the  language  of  the  old, 
and  show  that  the  one  grew  out  of,  and  was  built  on  the  other. 
Nothing  could  be  more  spontaneous  than  such  references  and  quota¬ 
tions.  The  apostles  were  Hebrews  in  soul.  They  were  not  imbued 
merely  with  the  old  literature,  it  w'as  incorporated  in  the  very  tex¬ 
ture  of  their  minds.  The  Divine  Spirit  in  his  inspiration  did  not 
destroy  or  derange  anything  in  their  education  or  feelings  that  was 
natural  or  proper.  When  Isaiah  says,  “  How  beautiful  upon  the 
mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  publisheth  salvation,”  he  refers  to 
the  messengers  who  are  sent  beforehand  from  Assyria  to  Judaea  to 
announce  the  coming  deliverer.  The  watchmen  on  the  ruinous  walls 
of  Jerusalem  repeat,  as  with  one  voice,  the  glad  news;  all  is  ecstasy 
at  the  joyful  event.  Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  adopts  this 
beautiful  language  to  describe  the  feelings  with  which  the  fii-st  preach¬ 
ers  of  the  Grospel  would  be  welcomed,  as  they  went  from  mountain 
to  mountain  with  the  joyful  tidings.  This  is  not  a  prediction ;  it  is 
only  an  accommodated  illustration.  But  when  Peter  declares  that 
the  scene  at  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  that  which  was  spoken  of  by 
the  prophet  Joel,  it  is  a  prediction  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term. 
When  the  Evangelist  affirms  in  relation  to  Christ,  1  have  called  my 
son  out  of  Egypt,  he  uses,  by  way  of  accommodation,  the  terms  which 
an  ancient  prophet  had  applied  literally  and  historically  to  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel.  But  when  the  writer  to  the  Hebrews  inquires,  “  For 
unto  which  of  the  angels,  said  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this 
day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  ”  there  is  a  direct  prophecy  of  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  the  Redeemer.  When  it  is  prediction  on  the  one  hand,  or 
mere  accommodation  or  illustration  on  the  other,  must  be  determined 
by  the  passage  itself,  by  its  context,  or  by  its  original  position.  By 
the  exercise  of  a  sound  judgment  and  of  an  enlightened  piety  we  shall 
generally  arrive  at  satisfactory  results. 

Here  it  should  be  remarked,  that  to  constitute  a  passage  as  Mes¬ 
sianic,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  precise  language  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  should  be  quoted.  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  often 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  the  Septuagint  version,  or  they  transfer 
only  the  substance  of  the  sentiment,  not  the  exact  terms,  nor  even 
all  the  ideas  embraced  in  the  original. 

No  one  can  have  been  a  very  attentive  reader  of  the  Scriptures  with¬ 
out  perceiving  that  they  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  minutiae,  on  mere 
verbal  differences.  The  Scriptures  are  wiitten  in  a  popular  manner  and 
their  interpretation  requires  hardly  anything  more  than  sound  sense 
VoL.  IX.  No.  35.  53 
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and  truly  liberal  views.  The  narratives  in  the  four  Evangelists  show 
how  many  variations  are  consistent  with  truth,  or  rather  how  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  the  history  may  be  in  part  depending  on  those  very  variations. 

II.  Those  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  refer  to  the  Messiah, 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  interpreted,  without  doing  violence  to 
their  spirit  or  language,  or  without  explaining  away  or  diluting  their 
full  force  and  significancy.  There  may  be  no  allusions  to  these  pas¬ 
sages  in  the  New  Testament,  or  quotations  from  them,  still  they  are 
Messianic,  if  the  natural,  simple  interpretation  requires  it.  We  have 
no  right  to  resort  to  forced  conjectures,  doubtful  hypotheses,  or  far¬ 
fetched  analogies,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  application.  Rather  we 
should  recollect  that  the  declarations  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles 
would  lead  us  to  expect  numerous  references  to  his  coming  in  the 
ancient  prophets,  and  that  by  referring  them  to  some  earthly  hero  or 
king,  we  are  guilty  of  misinterpreting  his  word.  It  is  true  there  has 
been  an  extraordinary  propensity  in  many  ages  and  churches,  to  find 
these  Messianic  references  in  almost  every  chapter  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  history  as  well  as  in  poetry,  at  the  expense  of  all  just  prin¬ 
ciples  of  criticism,  as  well  as  of  sober  views  and  chastened  piety. 
Here  it  is  true,  as  in  many  other  cases,  that  one  or  two  passages, 
which,  when  fairly  interpreted,  leaving  no  reasonable  doubt  that  they 
are  true  Messianic  predictions,  are  more  satisfactory  to  the  feelings 
and  atford  a  firmer  support  to  the  faith  than  twenty  passages  which 
cannot  be  thus  referred  without  putting  upon  them  a  violent  con¬ 
struction.  At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there 
has  been,  and  is  now,  a  decided  tendency  to  rob  the  Old  Testament 
of  all  its  Messianic  glories,  to  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  an  ordinary 
history,  to  close  the  eyes  of  its  holy  seers  to  any  visions  save  those 
which  were  temporary  and  evanescent,  and  to  make  the  whole  Jew¬ 
ish  economy  a  cumbrous  machinery  to  end  with  itself,  without  one 
reference  to  the  great  accomplisher  and  antitype.  Far  be  it  from 
us  to  fall  into  either  extreme.  We  believe  fully  that  life  and  immor¬ 
tality  were  brought  to  light  in  the  Gospel,  that  the  least  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  heaven  is  greater  than  patriarchs  and  prophets,  and  that  the 
whole  old  dispensation  was  a  shadow  to  pass  away,  a  veil  to  be  rent 
in  the  fulness  of  time.  But  we  also  believe  that  the  shadow  pointed 
to  a  substance,  that  the  lamb  slain  on  the  altar  did  have  reference  to 
the  innocent  victim  hung  on  the  cross,  that  the  rising  sun  is  preceded 
by  the  dawn,  and  that  the  animating  and  binding  principle  of  much, 
especially  in  the  later  prophets,  is  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  dim 
and  distant  vision  of  whom  filled  them  with  holy  joy. 
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Some  other  rules  or  methods  for  determining  the  Messianic  char¬ 
acter  of  passages  in  the  Hebrew  prophets  might  be  mentioned,  but 
they  seem  to  be  subordinate,  or  to  be  included  in  those  which  have 
been  already  stated.  Thus  the  proposition  that  those  portions  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  Messianic,  which  have  been  so  regarded  by  the 
traditions  of  the  Jews  and  the  current  authorities  in  the  Christian 
church,  must  derive  its  principal  force  either  from  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  or  the  declarations  of  the  New  Testament.  The  same  remark 
is  applicable  to  the  statement  that  the  pieces  are  Messianic  which 
accord  in  spirit  and  language  with  those  which  are  confessedly  of  that 
character.  In  other  w'ords,  the  study  and  comparison  of  different 
texts  must  decide  their  interpretation.  Here,  however,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  passage  which  is  selected  as  the  standard,  has  the  character¬ 
istic  Messianic  features  which  have  been  indicated.  ' 

The  principles  which  have  been  delineated  may  now  be  briefly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm. 

“  Jehovah  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  on  my  right  hand,  until  I  make 
thine  enemies  thy  footstool.”  This  is  Jehovah’s  oracle  addressed 
unto  my  Lord,  sit  on  my  right  hand,  the  place  of  honor,  as  an  asso¬ 
ciate  in  my  kingdom,  a  partner  in  my  authority,  until  I  have  utteHy 
subdued  thine  enemies. 

“The  sceptre  of  thy  strength  Jehovah  shall  send  out  of  Zion. 
Rule  in  the  midst  of  thine  enemies.”  The  poet  addressing  the  asso¬ 
ciate  king,  declares  that  Jehovah  shall  commit  to  him  a  powerful, 
royal  sceptre,  that  is,  exalt  him  as  a  prince  on  the  throne,  so  that  he 
will  restrain  and  subdue  all  his  foes. 

“  Thy  people  shall  be  willing  in  the  day  of  thy  power,  in  holy  ar¬ 
ray  ;  from  the  w’omb  of  the  morning,  thou  hast  the  dew  of  thy  youth.” 
Thy  people,  thy  warlike  people,  or  soldiers,  shall  be  willing,  shall  be 
most  prompt,  in  the  day  when  thou  dost  marshal  thy  pow'ers.  Thy 
young  warriors  shall  spontaneously  come  around  thy  standard  in 
consecrated  vestments,  numerous  as  the  drops  of  dew  which  spring 
out  of  the  bosom  of  the  morning. 

“Jehovah  hath  sworn  and  will  not  repent.  Thou  art  a  priest  for¬ 
ever  after  the  order  of  Melchisedek.”  Jehovah  will  not  repent  of 
his  promise.  He  has  sworn  that  thou  shall  have  an  eternal  priest¬ 
hood,  according  to  the  order  of  Melchisedek.  Like  him,  and  not 
like  the  sons  of  Aaron,  thou  shall  unite  the  regal  and  priestly  digni¬ 
ties  in  thine  own  person. 

“  The  Lord  on  thy  right  hand  shall  dash  in  pieces  kings  in  the  day 
of  his  wrath.”  He  shall  rule  over  the  nations,  filled  with  dead  bodies. 
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He  shall  break  in  pieces  the  heads  over  many  lands,  that  is,  he  shall 
make  a  great  slaughter  of  his  enemies  in  the  broad  fields  or  lands 
where  he  shall  encounter  them.  Of  the  brook  in  the  way  he  shall 
drink,  therefore  shall  he  lift  up  the  head.  When  thirsty  he  shall 
drink  and  be  refreshed,  and  with  new  strength  proceed  on  his  victo¬ 
rious  march. 

In  this  brief  and  very  condensed  language  is  described  the  exalta¬ 
tion  of  Christ  at  God’s  right  hand,  the  zeal  with  which  his  numerous 
converts  would  hasten  to  do  his  bidding,  the  setting  apart  of  the  Mes¬ 
siah  to  his  twofold  otfice  as  king  and  priest,  and  his  going  forth  con¬ 
quering  and  to  conquer,  till  all  enemies  were  subdued  under  his  feet. 
The  language,  the  imagery,  the  dramatic  form  arc  peculiarly  oriental. 
It  represents  in  the  most  compressed  manner,  yet  glowing  with  life, 
a  mighty  king  assuming  his  sceptre,  marshalling  his  hosts  of  youth¬ 
ful  warriors,  who  eagerly  fiock  around  his  standard,  numerous  and 
fresh  as  the  morning  dew-drops.  At  their  head  he  marches  to  vic- 
*tory,  filling  the  wide  battle-fields  with  the  slain,  renewing  his  strength 
and  lifting  up  his  head  in  triumph. 

The  spiritual  and  fearful  victories  which  the  Prince  of  peace  effects 
in  the  world,  are  depicted  under  this  bold  and  stirring  imagery. 
Christ  is  represented  as  reigning,  not  suffering,  extending  his  spirit¬ 
ual  dominions  till  all  enemies  have  submitted  to  his  sway. 

That  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Psalm,  we  have  the 
most  decisive  proof.  The  language  itself  will  not  admit  of  any  other 
exposition.  Jehovah  would  strmmon  no  earthly  king  to  sit  at  his 
right  hand.  No  Jewish  monarch  united  the  regal  and  sacerdotal 
offices,  after  the  manner  of  Melchisedek.  “  This  predicted  person¬ 
age,  would  not  be  an  ordinary  priest,  such  as  Aaron  or  any  of  his 
descendants,  but  a  priest  of  a  singular  and  higher,  yea  of  a  royal 
rank.”  His  dominions,  too,  would  not  be  limited  to  Palestine,  or 
those  lands  over  which  David  swayed  his  sceptre,  but  far  beyond. 
The  heathen  would  be  his  inheritance  and  the  ends  of  the  earth  his 
possession.  If  the  song  be  referred  to  any  earthly  sovereign,  as 
Solomon,  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  what  could  excite  the  poet  to 
celebrate  this  king,  as  he  does,  in  a  manner  so  solemn  and  emphatic. 
In  short,  every  other  interpretation  but  the  Messianic,  is  tame  and 
unsatisfactory,  neither  answering  to  the  spirit  or  exhausting  the 
language. 

The  other  test  is  equally  decisive.  Christ  himself  declares,  as  re¬ 
corded  in  three  evangelists,  that  David  composed  this  Psalm  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  by  immediate  Divine  inspiration,  and  that  in  it  is  reoog- 
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nized  the  superhuman  dignity  of  the  Messiah,  both  David’s  Lord 
and  David’s  son. 

Peter,  also,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  declares  that  David  is  not 
ascended  into  the  heavens,  to  be  an  assessor  with  the  Almighty,  but 
he  saith  himself,  “  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,  Sit  thou  on  my 
right  hand  until  I  make  thy  foes  thy  footstool.”  This  passage,  also, 
is  the  basis  of  the  argument  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where 
the  priesthood  of  Christ  is  compared  with  the  unchangeable  priest- 
ImkkI  of  Melchisedek,  and  contrasted  with  that  of  the  sons  of  Levi, 
which  was  assumed  Avithout  an  oath,  was  constantly  changing,  imper¬ 
fect,  and  at  length  vanished  away.  All  those  passages,  moreover, 
where  Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  may 
be  traced  back  to  the  declaration  of  this  Psalm.  It  is  the  germ  or 
seed,  from  which  the  combined  priestly  and  royal  character  of  our 
Lord  is  unfolded  in  the  New  Testament  —  the  compassionate  high- 
priest,  sitting  forever  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high, 
touched  with  a  feeling  of  our  inhrmities. 

In  this  subject  we  may  see  the  ground  of  the  unity  of  the  worship¬ 
pers  of  God  under  all  dispensations. 

We  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  Abraham  and  Moses  and  David 
as  pious  Israelites,  holy  men,  yet  not  standing  in  an  intimate  relation 
with  the  Saviour,  not  as  being  Christians,  but  as  good  men,  who 
served  the  one  true  God  and  led  a  blameless  life.  But  there  is  a 
vital  sense  in  which  they  are  one  with  all  the  New  Testament  be¬ 
lievers.  They  wx*re  redeemed  by  Him  whom  God  hath  set  forth  to 
be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his  righteous¬ 
ness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past ;  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  the 
pardoning  mercy  of  God  extends  to  sins  committed  under  the  former 
dispensation;  the  death  of  Christ  accomplishing  the  redemption  of 
the  transgressions  that  were  under  the  first  Testament,  his  blood  has 
a  retroactive  as  Avell  as  a  present  and  prospective  influence.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  some  of  the  inous  Israelites  at  least  were  favored  with 
gleams  of  light  from  this  great  luminary,  little  foretaste's  of  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  redeeming  grace.  They  counted  him  faithful  Avho  had  prom¬ 
ised.  Indistinctly  they  beheld  his  coming.  Many  prophets  and  kings 
desired  to  see  w'hat  was  w'ithheld  from  their  vision.  But  this  desire, 
this  eager  search,  this  patient  waiting  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel, 
proved  them  to  be  one  in  spirit  with  their  more  favored  posterity  w’ho 
departed  in  peace,  because  their  eyes  had  seen  this  salvation.  They 
are  now  singing  the  song  of  Moses  and  the  Lamb,  with  an  experience 
and  feelings,  w'e  may  well  suppose,  somewhat  different  from  those 
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who  trusted  in  a  Saviour  incarnate  or  glorified.  These  elder  partici¬ 
pants  in  glory  have  a  history  to  retrace  which  it  is  not  possible  for 
others  fully  to  conceive.  They  pursued  a  lotjg  and  weary  journey, 
beset  with  misgivings  and  perplexities,  favored  only  with  a  few  rays 
of  light,  occasionally  stealing  in  as  through  an  oi)ening  in  a  dark 
forest.  Now,  it  is  possible,  that  they  have  an  intensity  of  interest,  a 
degree  of  holy  admiration,  which  others  cannot  fully  share.  "NVe 
w'onder  not  that  when  two  of  them  who  appeared  in  glory  and  talked 
with  the  Redeemer,  should  speak  of  the  decease  that  he  was  to  accom¬ 
plish  at  (Jerusalem. 

Another  obvious  reflection  relates  to  the  extent  of  the  privileges 
which  Chnstians  at  the  present  day,  and  especially  in  this  country, 
are  permitted  to  enjoy.  They  are  so  common  and  so  abundant,  that 
perhaps  they  never  command  our  serious  attention.  Like  the  air 
w  hich  we  breathe,  and  the  light  which  we  see,  we  regard  them  as  a 
matter  of  course,  not  as  privileges  but  as  rights,  not  as  a  free  gift, 
but  an  inheritance  to  which  we  have  an  absolute  claim ;  not  recol¬ 
lecting  that  they  are  conferred  on  the  guilty,  that  they  were  pur¬ 
chased  with  agonies  unknown,  for  ages  the  theme  of  prophecy,  and 
the  object  of  intense  desire  and  of  most  eager  curiosity  by  men  on 
earth  and  angels  in  heaven. 

What  separates  this  Christian  land  from  the  darkest  realm  of  pa¬ 
ganism  ?  What  diffuses  social  blessings  so  profusely  around  us ;  as¬ 
certains  and  guards  the  rights  of  conscience ;  cherishes  those  finer 
sentiments  which  add  a  charm  to  the  character  of  individuals ;  gives 
an  invisible  power  to  public  justice ;  prompts  and  encourages  every 
deed  of  benevolence ;  breathes  hope  into  the  d^  ing  and  takes  the 
sting  from  death  ?  What  in  short  is  regenerating  society  and  accom¬ 
plishing  w  hat  the  w’isdom  of  ages  could  not  effect  ? 

Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see,  and  your  ears  for  they  hear. 

Had  we  any  adequate  idea  of  the  value  of  the  Gospel,  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  it  places  us,  of  the  glorious  hopes  w  hich  it  proffers,  we 
should  not  only  not  be  ashamed  of  it,  but  esteem  all  the  troubles  of 
this  present  life  —  all  our  daily  trials  and  cares  as  of  no  account. 
Our  anxiety  would  be  to  enjoy  this  inestimable  treasure  to  the  utmost 
possible  extent  and  to  spread  it  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Like  the 
Being  from  whom  it  comes,  it  comprehends  all  other  good,  and  leaves 
the  soul  w  hich  has  nothing  else,  immeasurably  rich. 
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ARTICLE  X. 

NOTICES  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

I.  Tischendokf’s  Greek  Testament.' 

This  is  in  many  respects  the  most  valuable  edition  of  the  original  text  of 
the  New  Testament  which  has  appeared  since  the  time  of  Griesbach.  But 
before  describing  it  particularly,  it  may  be  well  to  give  some  account  of  the 
author’s  previous  labors. 

Lobegott  Friedrich  Constantin  Tischendorf  was  bom  at  Lengefeld  in 
Voigtland,  a  district  of  Saxony,  in  1815.  '  In  1837  he  published  a  disserta¬ 
tion,  entitled  “  Doctrina  Pauli  Apostoli  de  vi  Mortis  Christi  satisfactoria,” 
for  which  he  received  a  prize ;  in  1838,  a  volume  of  poems  called  Maiknos- 
pen,  or  “  May-buds  ” ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  another  prize  essay  on  John 
6:  51 — 59.  In  1840  he  published  a  critical  and  exegetical  dissertation  on 
Matthew  19:  16  et  seq.,  and  a  small  work  on  the  history  of  the  Flagellants, 
based  on  one  written  in  French  by  Schneegans,  entitled  “  Le  grand  P^le- 
rinage  des  Flagellants  h  Strasbourg  en  1349.” 

Tischendorf 's  first  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  appeared  at  Leipsic  in 
1841 ;  a  convenient  manual,  exhibiting  a  text  deviating  more  frequently 
than  Griesbach’s  from  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  accompanied  with  the  more  im¬ 
portant  various  readings  and  authorities.  To  this  were  prefixed  about  eighty 
pages  of  Prolegomena,  containing,  with  other  valuable  matter,  a  confutation 
of  Scholz’s  doctrine  respecting  the  superiority  of  the  “  Constantinopolitan  ” 
to  the  “  Alexandrine  ”  manuscripts,  to  the  latter  of  which  classes  our  most 
ancient  copies  belong.  This  edition,  which  appears  to  have  been  well  re¬ 
ceived,  was  followed  by  two  others  printed  at  Paris  in  1842,  one  of  them 
presenting  substantially  the  same  text  as  the  Leipsic  edition,  but  without  the 
Prolegomena  and  critical  authorities ;  the  other  with  a  text  conformed  to  the 
Latin  Vulgate,  in  connection  with  which  it  was  first  printed  as  one  of  the 
volumes  of  Didot’s  “  Scriptorum  Graecorum  Bibliotheca.”  The  latter,  of 
course,  possesses  no  independent  critical  value. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  editions,  Tischendorf  was  struck  with  the  de¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  existing  collations  of  even  our  most  ancient  manuscripts  of 
the  New  Testament  —  the  uncial  manuscripts,  as  they  have  been  called,  from 
being  written  in  uncial  or  capital  letters  —  although  these,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  have  been  much  more  thoroughly  examined  than  the  great  mass  of  more 
modern  copies  in  cursive  characters.  With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mat- 


'  Novum  Testamentum  Graece.  Ad  antiques  testes  recensuit  apparatum 
eriticum  multis  modis  auctum  ei  correctum  apposuit  commentationem  isagogi- 
cam  pracmisit  Constantincs  Tischendorf,  Theol.  Dr.  et  Prof.  Editio  Lip- 
siensis  secunda.  Lqisiae,  1849.  8vo.  pp.  xevi,  768. 
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thaci,  whose  Moscow  manuscriftts  were  for  the  most  part  of  inferior  value, 
even  the  best  collators  often  passed  over  such  readings  as  they  chose  to  con¬ 
sider  of  little  or  no  moment.  Chasms,  also,  in  the  copies  used  were  not  al¬ 
ways  accurately  noted.  Hence,  in  many  passages,  the  silence  of  the  collator 
gives  no  assurance  that  the  manuscript  in  question  agrees  with  the  Received 
or  Elzevir  Text.  Those  who  have  followed  the  steps  of  Scholz,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  who  has  probably  looked  at  more  manuscripts  than  any  other  editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  have  made  sad  complaints  of  his  negligence  and  inac¬ 
curacy.  To  take  an  instance  given  in  the  Leipziger  Repertorium  for  Aug. 
6,  1847  —  the  manuscript  W,  of  about  the  sixth  century,  contains  two  frag¬ 
ments  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel,  chap.  9:  34 — 37  and  10:  12 — 22.  In  the  latter 
passage  it  varies  from  the  Received  Text  fifteen  times.  Scholz,  who  first 
collated  it,  gives  four  of  these  readings  correctly,  anotlier  quite  erroneously, 
and  leaves  the  remaining  ten  unnoticed ! 

Most  of  the  readings  thus  neglected  by  collators  may  indeed  be,  like  nine¬ 
teen  twentieths  or  more  of  all  the  various  readings,  of  no  consequence  what¬ 
ever  as  aflfecting  the  sense.  But  they  may  yet  possess  some  degree  of  philolo¬ 
gical  or  critical  interest,  and,  at  any  rate,  be  important  as  affording  means  for 
determining  the  affinities  of  particular  manuscripts  with  each  other,  and  thus 
testing  the  merits  of  any  system  proposed  for  their  classification.  It  is  not 
safe  to  talk  about  a  manuscript’s  belonging  to  this  or  that  recension  when  we 
are  ignorant  of  half  its  readings. 

To  supply  such  deficiencies,  and  place  the  criticism  of  the  text  on  a  surer 
basis,  Tischendorf,  since  the  year  1840,  has  devoted  himself  with  rare  zeal 
and  assiduity  to  the  task  of  thoroughly  collating,  and,  in  many  instances, 
editing,  the  most  important  Greek  manuscripts  of  the  New  Testament,  to¬ 
gether  with  some  very  ancient  copies  of  the  Vulgate  (as  the  Codex  Amiati- 
nus')  and  earlier  Latin  versions.  For  this  purpose,  he  has  visited  the  princi¬ 
pal  public  libraries  containing  such  documents  both  on  the  Continent  and  in 
England.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  has  also,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  researches,  travelled  in  Egypt,  Palestine,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece, 
bringing  home,  among  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  rich  manuscript  treasures. 
We  may  mention  by  the  way,  that  in  1845,  soon  after  his  return,  he  received 
the  appointment  of  Professor  Extraordinary  of  Theology  in  the  University 
of  Leipsic,  and,  the  next  year,  published  an  account  of  his  Eastern  travels, 
which  has  been  translated  into  our  language.  Some  of  the  results  of  his  la¬ 
bor  have  been  given  to  the  world  in  his  splendid  edition  of  the  celebrated 
Ephrem  manuscript  in  1843  and  1845  (a  copy  of  both  volumes  of  which  is 
in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College),  followed  in  1846  by  the  Monwnenta 
Sacra  Inedita,  embracing  the  important  manuscripts  L  of  the  Gospels  and  B 
of  the  Apocalypse,  with  seven  others  of  great  antiquity,  but  containing  only 
small  portions  of  the  New  Testament.  This  edition  of  the  manuscript  B 
(the  Codex  Basiliano-Vaticanus)  is  particularly  valuable,  as  we  have  but 
two  other  uncial  manuscripts  containing  the  Apocalypse,  the  Alexandrine 
and  the  Ephrem,  and  the  latter  is  sadly  mutilated,  more  than  two-fifths  of 
the  book  having  perished.  The  manuscript  B  was  indeed  collated,  after  a 
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fchion,  for  Wetstein,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Quirini ;  but  tbe  person  em¬ 
ployed  to  perform  the  task  was  very  unfaithful  or  incompetent.  For 
example,  in  the  seventh  chapter,  it  contains,  as  Tischendorf  states,  twenty- 
four  variations  from  the  Received  Text.  Of  these  the  collator  noticed 
but  one,  and  gives  that  incorrectly !  The  Received  Text,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  in  a  much  worse  condition  in  the  Apocalypse  than  in  any 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament. 

Tischendorf ’s  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  readings 
of  this  manuscript  is  a  little  curious.  The  jealous  keepers  of  the  Vatican 
Library  have  refused  to  allow  other  scholars  the  collation  of  this,  as  well  as 
of  the  Vatican  manuscript.  It  docs  not  appear  that  Tischendorf  asked 
for  this  favor.  “In  the  summer  of  1843,”  he  remarks,  “  permission  having 
been  granted  me  to  take  a  fac-simile  of  some  verses  of  the  manuscript, 
\i  happened  that,  in  making  the  fac-simile,  I  noted  down  in  my  Leipsic  edi¬ 
tion  all  the  various  readings.”^  This  was  a  fortunate  accident. 

In  1847  Tischendorf  edited  the  Evangelium  Palalinum,  a  very  ancient 
Latin  nymuscript  of  the  Gospels,  referred  by  him  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen¬ 
tury.  He  has  also  published  the  readings  of  two  others,  the  Codices  Bob- 
jbienses,  of  about  the  same  antiquity,  one  containing  fragments  of  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  the  other  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  Very  recently,  he  has 
rendered  an  important  service  to  biblical  criticism  by  his  edition  of  the  Co¬ 
dex  Amiatinus,  probably  the  most  ancient  existing  manuscript  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.  This  had  before  been  professedly  published  by  Fleck,  but  with 
such  carelessness  that  at  least  fourteen  hundred  of  the  readings  given  by 
him  prove  to  be  inaccurate.  There  can  hardly  be  a  better  guaranty  of  the 
correctness  of  the  present  edition  than  the  fact  that  it  is  founded  on  the  inde¬ 
pendent  collations  of  the  MS.  by  Tischendorf  and  Dr.  S.  P.  Tregelles.  To 
their  united  labors  we  are  also  indebted  for  an  edition,  published  within  the 
present  year,  of  the  Codex  Claromontanns  or  Clermont  manuscript,  written 
in  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  valuable  of  those  contain¬ 
ing  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 

In  the  present  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  by  Tischendorf,  the  chief 
results  of  these  various  researches,  with  those  of  others  who  have  labored  in 
the  same  field,  are  embodied  in  a  neat,  unexpensive,  and  convenient  form. 
Designed  for  a  manual  edition,  it  does  not  profess  to  give  all  the  various  read¬ 
ings  indiscriminately,  nor  does  it  always  detail  minutely  the  authorities  for 
those  which  are  given.  It  does  not,  therefore,  in  all  respects  supply  the  place 
of  the  larger  editions  of  Wetstein,  Griesbach,  and  Scholz,  to  those  who  make 
the  criticism  of  the  text  a  particular  study.  But,  in  its  very  copious  selec¬ 
tion  of  readings,  one  may  be  confident  that  aH  of  any  authority  or  impor¬ 
tance  are  included ;  not  a  few,  indeed,  so  trifling  that  no  notice  is  taken  of 
them  in  the  editions  referred  to.  Its  statements,  moreover,  of  the  evidence 
of  a  very  important  class  of  our  authorities  for  settling  the  text,  the  uncial 
manuscripts,  is  far  more  complete  and  accurate  than  can  be  found  anywhere 


1  I’rolcgom.  ad  edit.  Lips,  secundam,  p.  Ixxiv. 
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else.  Of  the  forty  manuscripts  of  this  kind  (not  including  Evangelistaries 
or  Lectionaries)  which  contain  the  whole  or  fragments  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment,  twelve  have  been  edited  by  others.  Some  of  these  publications,  how¬ 
ever,  Tischendorf  has  been  the  first  to  use  for  the  purposes  of  a  critical  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Greek  Testament ;  and  by  a  careful  collation  of  the  printed  edi¬ 
tions  of  others  he  has  often  supplied  readings  which  had  been  neglected  by  his 
predecessors.  Twelve  of  the  remaining  uncial  manuscripts  have  been  edited 
by  Tischendorf  himself ;  and  he  has  collated  with  great  care  ten  more,  trans¬ 
cribing  several  of  them  with  his  own  hand.  With  respect  to  the  famous 
Vatican  manuscript,  generally  supposed  to  be  the  oldest  Greek  copy  of  the 
New  Testament  extant,  he  has  carefully  compared  the  three  already  exist¬ 
ing  collations  of  it  by  Bartolocci,  Bentley  and  Birch,  settled  as  many  of  their 
discrepancies  as  he  could  during  the  short  time  in  which  he  was  permitted  to 
examine  it  personally,  and  consulted  Cardinal  Mai  by  letter  in  reganl  to 
other  passages.  We  give  these  details  partly  to  illustrate  the  ardor  and 
diligence  with  which  the  editor  has  devoted  himself  to  his  task. 

It  is  proper,  however,  to  observe  that  there  is  some  difference  in  <the  exe¬ 
cution  of  different  parts  of  the  work.  In  the  latter  portion,  commencing 
with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  published  some  time  after  the  former,  he 
has  adopted  the  plan  of  distinctly  specifying  the  evidence  both  for  and  against 
all  the  various  readings  respecting  the  genuineness  of  which  there  may  be 
any  reasonable  question.  This  he  had  generally  neglected  to  do  in  the  Gos¬ 
pels,  and  it  had  never  before  been  done,  except  in  a  few  cases  of  particular 
interest,  by  any  preceding  editor  but  Lachmann,  who,  in  his  larger  edition  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  exhibits  the  whole  testimony  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  critical  authorities  which  he  admits.  The  convenience 
and  advantage  of  this  course  are  obvious.  It  gives  us  certainty  in  a  thousand 
cases  where  we  were  before  left  in  doubt  as  to  the  testimony  of  important 
witnesses.  As  has  already  appeared,  the  silence  of  the  collator  was  a  very 
unsafe  thing  to  reason  from  in  the  case  of  many  of  our  best  manuscripts; 
and  in  respect  to  evidence  derived  from  the  Fathers,  it  of  course  amounted 
to  nothing.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  work 
more  particularly,  Tischendorf  has  made  very  considerable  additions  to  our 
critical  materials  by  an  examination  of  many  of  the  Fathers,  as  also  of  the 
ancient  versions,  new  editions  of  some  of  which,  as  the  Coptic  and  the  Gothic, 
have  been  recently  published. 

In  the  Prolegomena  to  the  present  edition,  Tischendorf  gives  a  concise 
account  of  his  preparatory  labors ;  lays  down  and  illustrates  his  principles  of 
criticism ;  treats  at  some  length  of  the  New  Testament  dialect  and  of  various 
orthographical  and  etymological  peculiarities  found  in  the  more  ancient 
manuscripts,  many  of  which  he  adopts ;  and  discusses  briefly  the  vexed  sub¬ 
ject  of  recensions,  which  he  is  not  inclined  to  make  much  account  of  in  the 
criticism  of  the  text.  He  then  notices  the  more  important  critical  editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  giving  some  striking  illustrations  of  the  character 
and  value  of  that  of  Scholz,  which  expensive  work,  published  at  Leipsic  in 
1830  and  1836  in  two  quarto  volumes,  we  fear  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
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should  be.  It  hasj  indeed,  obtained  great  reputation,  not  so  much  on  the 
Continent  as  in  England,  where  it  has  been  very  liberally  praised  by  critics 
of  the  same  class  as  those  who  favored  the  American  public  some  years  ago 
with  such  high  commendations  of  Roy’s  Hebrew  Dictionary.  Scbolz,  as  he 
himself  informs  us,  always  used  in  his  collation  of  manuscripts  the  second 
edition  of  Griesbach.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  may  in  some  measure  appre¬ 
ciate  his  thoroughness  as  a  collator,  his  critical  judgment  as  an  editor,  and 
his  general  habits  of  accuracy,  by  attending  to  the  fact,  that  in  more  than 
half  a  dozen  instances  specified  by  Tischendorf  (in  addition  to  which  we 
have  noticed  several  others  of  the  same  kind),  he  has  not  only  copied  the 
typographical  errors  of  Griesbach  into  his  own  text,  even  where  they  make 
absolute  nonsense,  but  that  on  these  absurd  readings  he  has  noted  in  his 
critical  remarks  that  another  reading  (the  one  which  these  misprints  have 
accidentally  displaced  and  which  is  really  supported  by  all  the  critical  au¬ 
thorities)  is  extant,  now  in  one,  now  in  three  or  four,  or,  it  may  be,  a  few 
pyirft  manuscripts !  For  instance,  in  £ph.  6:  1,  Griesbach's  printer  had  ac¬ 
cidentally  substituted  for  vpiv,  making  the  sentence  read :  **  Children, 
obey  our  parents  in  the  Lord.’*  Scholz  adopts  this  in  his  text ;  but  his  labo¬ 
rious  collations  have  enabled  him  to  mention  three  manuscripts  which  read 
**your  parents."  In  Rev.  21:  2,  in  Griesbach’s  larger  edition,  the  word 
ttmoafityuvtpf  is  misprinted  ntxoafilvtjv.  Scholz  receives  this  imaginary  word 
as  genuine,  informing  us  in  his  note  that  one  Greek  manuscript  reads 
iuMapr,(iivfiv.  The  curious  reader  may  find  similar  examples  in  Col.  2: 19. 
Philemon  i.  and  ii.  Heb.  9:  5.  James  4:  4.  2  Pet*  1: 15.  Apoc.  15:  2.  The 
blunders  we  have  noticed  belong  to  a  single  class  (necessarily  a  small  one) 
of  the  errors  of  gross  negligence  or  ignorance  which  deform  every  page  of 
Scholz’s  work.  Tischendorf  gives  examples  of  other  kinds.  But  we  believe 
this  will  be  a  sufficient  specimen. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  which  Tischendorf  no¬ 
tices  is  a  pretended  publication  of  “  the  Vatican  manuscript,  with  the  entire 
various  readings  of  the  apostolic  age  [!],  etc.,  by  Edward  von  Muralt;"  which 
he  calls,  apparently  with  justice,  “  Opus  incredibili  inscitia,  socordia,  perfi- 
dia,"  though  many,  he  says,  have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  author’s  high- 
sounding  promises  vcrbistiue  sesquipedalibus." 

Tischendorf  concludes  his  Prolegomena  with  a  descriptive  “  Index  of  Crit¬ 
ical  Helps,"  which  occupies  about  thirty-five  pages,  and  furnishes  the  latest 
and  most  correct  information  respecting  the  ancient  manuscripts  and  versions 
of  the  New  Testament. 

From  what  lias  been  stated,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  work  before  ns 
possesses  high  and  peculiar  value,  independently  of  the  critical  judgment  of 
the  editor  in  settling  the  text,  respecting  which  there  wiU  naturally  be  some 
difference  of  opinion. 

The  book  is  very  neatly  printed,  though  in  a  rather  small  and  not  very 
agreeable  type,  of  the  same  size  and  form  as  that  used  in  Didot’s  ^  Scripto- 
rum  Graecorum  Bibliotheca."  The  text  b  accompanied  with  marginal  re¬ 
ferences  to  parallel  and  illustrative  passages  and  to  quotations  from  the  Old 
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Testament,  the  different  readings  and  critical  authorities  being  given  below, 
with  all  the  variations  of  Stephens’s  third  edition,  the  Elzevir  text,  Griesbach, 
Lachmann  and  Scholz. 

Tischendorf  has  also  lately  published  a  very  neat  manual  edition,  corres¬ 
ponding  in  form  to  Theile’s  Hebrew  Bible,  and  containing  the  text  of  hfs 
second  Leipsic  edition  (with  a  very  few  corrections),  but  without  the  critical 
authorities.^  The  variations  of  the  Elzevir  text  and  of  the  third  editioij  of 
Stephens  are  given  in  the  margin.  The  references  in  his  larger  edition  to 
parallel  passages  and  to  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament  are  also  retained. 
The  type  is  very  neat  and  distinct,  of  the  same  kind  as  that  employed  in 
Prof.  Robinson’s  edition  of  Hahn. 

There  are  other  publications  of  Tischendorf  to  which  we  can  here  merely 
allude,  as  his  edition  of  the  Septuagint ;  his  “  Synopsis  Evangelica,”  a  Har¬ 
mony  of  the  Gospels,  on  the  tripaschal  theory,  published  in  1851 ;  and  the 
“  Acta  Apostolorum  Apocrypha,”  also  published  the  same  year.  This  is  to 
be  followed  by  editions  of  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  and  the  Apocryphal 
Apocalyptic  Writings.  The  researches  of  Tischendorf,  have  enabled  him 
to  edit  much  more  correctly  from  manuscript  authority  many  of  these  books 
which  had  before  been  published,  while  others  he  has  now  for  the  first  time 
brought  to  light  Nothing,  perhaps,  can  place  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  more  striking 
point  of  view,  tlian  their  contrast  in  matter  and  manner  with  these  fictions 
of  a  later  age. 

There  is  still  another  work  soon  to  be  published  by  this  indefatigable 
scholar,  which  will,  we  believe,  be  a  great  convenience  to  theol(^cal  students. 
We  refer  to  the  “  Novum  Testamentum  polyglottum,  sive  Novum  Testamen- 
tum  Graece,  Latine,  Germanice,  Anglice,”  in  8vo.  This  is  to  contain,  1.  his 
recension  of  the  Greek  text,  with  the  various  readings  of  Stephens’s  third  edi-' 
tion  and  that  of  the  Elzevirs,  references  to  parallel  passages,  and  a  notation 
of  the  Ammonian  and  Eusebian  sections ;  2.  a  critical  edition  of  the  I..atin 
Vulgate,  based  on  the  most  ancient  authorities,  the  variations  of  the  Clem¬ 
entine  edition  being  also  indicated ;  3.  Luther’s  German  translation,  revised 
by  Tischendorf,  the  displaced  renderings  of  Luther  being  given  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  ;  and  4.  the  common  English  version. 

In  the  preface  to  his.second  Leipsic  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament,  Tisch¬ 
endorf  mentions  his  intention  of  preparing  a  palmographical  work  on  the 
MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  illustrated  by  fac-similes,  and  also  a  Grammar 
for  the  Septuagint.  When  we  consider  how  much  he  has  done  and  how 
much  he  proposes  to  do,  we  are  very  glad  to  learn  from  Dr.  Tregelles  (see 
his  Letters  from  the  Continent  in  Kitto’s  Journal  of  Sac.  Lit.  for  Oct  1850), 
that. he  “  seems  all  vigor  and  energy,  as  if  no  amount  of  literary  work  came 
amiss  with  him.”  We  most  cordially  wish  success  to  his  labors.  A. 

1  H  KAINH  JIAQHKH.  Novum  Testamentum  Ghtmce.  Recensuit  Coh- 
8TANTINU8  Tischendorf.  Editio  stereotypa.  Lipsiae,  Bemh.  Tauebnitz  jun. 
1850.  8vo.  pp*  xiX}  412i 
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II.  Kuhxeu^s  Greek  Grammar.' 

The  query  is  sometimes  raised,  whether  the  translation  of  the  works  of 
German  lexic-ographers  and  grammarians  is,  after  all,  so  t  ondu(  ive  to  a  spirit 
of  free  and  indeixjndent  inquiry,  among  elassi<-al  scholars  in  our  own  <-oun- 
try,  as  is  sometimes  supposed.  Such  a  (piestion  seems  to  us  like  askings 
whether  men  would  accomplish  more,  and  answer  the  end  of  their  existetnre 
better,  by  setting  aside  the  accumulate<l  knowledge  and  experience  of  ages, 
and  suffering  each  generation  to  discipline  itself  by  the  disc  overy  of  similar 
arts,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  same  amount  of  knowledge  as  had  been  made 
by  those  before  them.  We  acknowledge  at  once  the  absurdity  of  such  a  ques¬ 
tion.  Men  do  not  lie  idle,  because  they  And  at  hand  the  various  arts  and 
sciences  in  a  state  of  comparative  perfection.  The  mind  with  a  restless  energy 
only  rises  with  increased  vigor  to  the  pursuit  of  new  inquiries.  It  opei’ates  like 
a  lever;  every  additional  advantage  it  gains,  is  an  increase  of  purchase-pow¬ 
er,  by  means  of  whicrh  still  greater  results  may  be  achieved.  So  is  it  in  the 
case  before  us.  Germany  is  confessedly  the  home  of  classical  philology ;  it 
was  there,  when  the  first  gleams  of  the  dawning  reformation  shot  forth  from 
the  darkness  of  the  past,  that  philolog}’  had  its  birth.  Since  then  fostering 
influences  of  various  kinds,  have  led  it  to  be  cultivated  in  that  country  with 
enthusiasm  and  success.  If,  therefore,  we  would  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  cla.ssical  study  in  our  own  c*ountry,  we  must  be  willing  to  liecome  the  hum¬ 
ble  disciples  of  the  great  masters  of  Germany,  who  have  treated  with  such  a 
copiousness  of  detail  the  several  departments  of  Gn;ek  philology.  Having 
made  the  result  of  their  investigations  his  own,  the  Ameri(*an  scholar  need 
not  stop  here,  but  may,  like  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  natu¬ 
ral  science  and  art,  push  his  inquiries  still  further. 

These  remarks  we  premise  by  way  of  obviating  objections  that  are  some- 
fimes  made  to  the  introduction  into  our  schools  and  colleges  of  the  translated 
works  of  German  authors  The  thanks  of  the  American  student  are,  we 
think,  justly  due  to  those  able  si-holars  of  his  own  country,  who  have  ren¬ 
dered  accessible  to  him  the  vast  store-houses  of  German  erudition,  which 
otherwise  would  have  remained  to  him  unreveale«l.  The  very  favorable  re¬ 
ception,  which  the  works  of  the  leading  German  philologists  of  the  present 
century  has  met  with  from  time  to  time  in  our  own  country,  we  hail 
as  a  positive  indication  of  the  increased  interest  with  which  the  American 
people  have  for  some  time  past  regarded  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Such  a  reception  we  anticipate  from  scholars  for  the  present  edi¬ 
tion  of  KUhner’s  School  Grammar. 

Of  the  Greek  grammarians,  with  whose  works  we  are  familiar,  we  do  not 

t  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  by  Dr. 
Baphael  KUhner.  Translated  from  the  German  by  B.  B.  Edwards,  late  Professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary,  and  S.  H.  Taylor,  Principal  of  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover.  Second  edition,  pp.  620.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1852. 
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hesitate  to  assign  our  author  a  piace  in'  tlie  front  rank.  None  have  evinced 
a  more  delicate  appreciation  of  the  niceties  of  the  language,  with  the  same 
comprehensiveness  of  grasp,  none  have  surpassed  him  in  the  philosophical 
accuracy  and  perspicuity  of  his  analysis.  The  diligent  stUdeUt  -tirill  ndt  rise 
from  the  perusal  of  this  work,  as  though  he  had  seen  from  afar,  through  a 
hazy  atmosphere,  but  a  faint  and  shadowy  outline  of  the  language he  will 
rather  feel  that  he  has  been  in  the  presence  of  a  master,  at  whofee’  bid-'’ 
ding  the  Greek  mind  in  its  various  aspects  and  developments  had  been  made 
to  pass  in  review  before  him.  Our  author,  like  the  natural  philosopher,  hav¬ 
ing  carefully  collated  and  analyzed  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  the  language, 
has,  by  a  system  of  clear  and  concise  generalization,  given  expression  to  its 
various  laws.  We  detect  in  him  a  thorough  sympathy  with  the  Greek  mind. 
So  manifest  is  this,  that  he  seems  like  one  who  is  revealing  to  us  the  laws 
according  to  which  his  own  thoughts  are  developed,  rather  than  those  of  a 
people  foreign  to  him.  The  flexibility  of  the  language  is  thoroughly  appre¬ 
ciated  by  him.  Its  delicate  shades  of  thought  as  indicated  by  its  modes,  its 
subjective  and  objective  forms  of  expresrion,  are  all  set  forth  with  an  accuracy 
and  perspicuity,  which  will  at  once  delight  and  satisfy  the  inquiring  student. 

Of  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  this  Grammar  our  space  will  allow  us  to 
speak  only  in  general  terms.  The  most  striking  peculiarity,  is  the  exact 
generalization,  and  the  systematic  arrangement,  which  pervades  both  the 
etymological,  as  well  as  the  syntactical  portion  of  the  work.  The  general 
division  into  separate  classes  of  nouns  of  the  third  declension,  according  as 
they  assume  or  reject  tlie  gender-sign  in  the  nominative  case ;  the  subdivi¬ 
sions  made  in  the  same  declension  according  to  the  characteristic  consonant 
of  the  noun,  are  all  classifications  which  tend  greatly  to  facilitate  and  to 
simplify  the  acquisition  of  the  noun.  Particularly  would  we  call  attention 
to  the  clear  and  admirable  classification  of  the  verb,  so  long  the  intenninable 
“  pons  asinorum”  of  every  disheartened  school-boy.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  previous  grammarian  has  presented  to  the  learner  this  difficult  subject, 
in  so  clear,  so  comprehensive,  and  so  tangible  a  form  as  our  author  has  done 
in  the  w'ork  before  us.  By  two  general  divisions  of  the  verbs  in  -w,  and  as 
many  subdivisions  under  each  of  these  general  heads,  the  whole  subject  of  the 
verb  is  so  simplified,  that  the  student  is  prepared,  by  seeing  system  and  order 
before  him,  to  enter  upon  his  labor  with  alacrity  and  pleasure.  The  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  various  strengthened  and  modified  sten\s  of  the  verb  deserves  par¬ 
ticular  mention.  This  subject  is  treated  with  so  much  clearness  and  point, 
that  the  student  who  has  made  himself  at  all  familiar  Avith  our  author’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  analysis,  avIU  at  once  be  able  to  detect  and  separate  from  its  encum¬ 
bered  fonn,  the  simple  stem  of  the  verb.  The  so  many  apparent  anomalies 
in  the  forms  of  the  Greek  verb,  will  be  found  to  be  such  only  in  appearance. 
The  application  of  a  few  general  principles  will  bc'capable  of  explaining 
every  seeming  irregularity.  In  a  careful  examination  of  that  portion  of  the 
work  devoted  to  the  verb,  we  were  particularly’  struck  with  the  effort,  as 
well  as  with  the  success  of  the  grammarian,  in  reducing  the  so  called  anom¬ 
alies  of  the  verb,  to  such  a  system  of  unity^  as  cannot  but  greatly  facilitate 
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the  efforts  of  tbe  student  in  mastering  this  hitherto  unwieldy  subject.  Other 
granunarians  may  have  said  as  much  in  their  endeavors  to  simplify  the  verb, 
but  none,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  have  presented  the  subject  in  so  concise,  so 
uniform,  and  so  perspicuous  a  manner  as  our  author  has  done  in  the  work  under 
review.  Nearly  fifty  pages  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  the 
dialectic  peculiaritie's  of  the  language.  This  will  prove  of  valuable  assistance 
in  the  study  of  Homer,  as  well  as  the  Ionic  and  Doric  writers.  More  has 
been  done  in  this  work  to  explain  and  simplify  the  subject  of  dialects,  than 
In  any  similar  work  now  in  general  use.  To  this  section  is  appended  a  val¬ 
uable  alphabetical  list  of  dialectic  verbs.  From  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
whole  subject  of  etymology  as  presented  in  the  grammar  before  us,  with  that 
of  other  similar  works,  we  are  led  to  regard  it  as  unsurpassed  in  clearness 
and  systematic  arrangement.  Its  perspicuity  is  not  marred  by  diffuseness, 
nor  its  classifications  rendered  unnatural  by  forced  analogies.  Like  a  well 
ordered  house  it  has  a  place  for  everything,  and  eveiydhing  in  its  place. 

The  Syntax,  however,  is  the  crowning  excellence  of  the  work.  It  is  in 
this  department  that  our  author  peculiarly  shows  himself  as  the  acute  thinker 
and  nice  discriminator.  There  is  not  a  page  but  bears  the  impress  of  a  mas¬ 
ter.  His  rules  appear  to  be  the  combined  result  of  a  severe  analysis  and  a 
careful  generalization.  They  have  this  marked  peculiarity :  they  aim  at 
picturing,  as  it  were,  to  the  mind,  the  various  modes  of  thought  peculiar  to 
the  language,  rather  than  at  stating  an  unsatisfactory  rule  without  a  why  or  a 
wherefore.  The  Syntax  of  this  grammar  is  not  a  collection  of  rules,  so  called, 
with  nothing  to  say  for  themselves,  it  is  one  of  generalized  principles,  the 
reasons  for  which  are  exhibited  in  the  statement  of  the  principle.  The  sub¬ 
jective  and  objective  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the  Greek  are  kept 
distinctly  in  view.  This  is  presented  with  great  clearness  in  the  case  of  the 
participle,  or  the  accusative  with  the  infinitive  as  a  complement  with  verha 
sentiendi  and  declarandi.  The  section  on  prepositions  is  valuable.  It  sets 
forth  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner  the  original  and  figurative  use  of  the 
prepositions.  The  remarks  on  the  use  of  the  modal  adverb  av  are  worthy  of 
special  attention.  On  the  difficult  subject  of  the  modes,  we  may  affirm  with¬ 
out  fear  of  contradiction  that  this  grammar  has  no  superior ;  the  nice  shades 
of  thought  peculiar  to  the  Greek  optative  and  subjunctive  modes  are  set 
forth  with  a  clearness  and  point  which  has  never  been  excelled  if  equalled ; 
acute  discrimination  and  logical  precision  mark  every  step.  Every  possible 
combination  of  conditional  thought  is  treated  with  an  accuracy  and  plain¬ 
ness,  which  will  render  it  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  practical  scholar. 
Had  this  work  no  other  excellence  than  diat  alluded  to  on  the  use  of  the 
modes,  this  of  itself  would  be  enough  to  recommend  it  to  the  lover  of  the 
Greek  classics.  The  sections  on  subordinate  clauses  cannot  fail  to  arrest 
the  attention  of  scholars.  This  subject  is  treated  at  considerable  length, 
under  the  head  of  substantive,  adjective  and  adverbial  clauses,  according  as 
the  subordinate  sentence  consists  of  the  development  of  a  substantive,  an 
adjective,  or  an  adverbial  thought.  There  are  many  other  points  of  excel¬ 
lence  peculiar  to  this  work  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  pass  over  in 
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silence ;  these,  in  connection  with  the  more  prominent  which  we  have  men- 
tinned,  render  the  work  eminently  worthy  of  the  attention  of  American 
scholars.  Many  important  changes  have  been  made  in  this  new  edition  of 
the  Grammar,  which  has  materially  increased  its  former  value.  The  pub¬ 
lishers  have  spared  no  pains  to  present  the  work  to  the  American  public  in 
a  neat  and  attractive  form.  Of  the  elegance  and  perspi<‘uity  of  the  translar 
tion,  we  need  say  nothing ;  it  will  speak  for  itself.  In  conclusion,  we  most 
heartily  recommend  the  work  to  all  who  would  perfect  themselves  in  a  lan¬ 
guage,  which  for  flexibility  of  expression  in  all  the  wide  compass  of  thought 
from  “  gay  to  grave,  from  lively  to  severe, ”*has  remained  for  ages  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  the  world.  B. 


III.  Owen’s  Greek  Reader.* 

The  course  of  Greek  reading,  presented  in  this  new  text-book,  is  shorter 
than  in  the  similar  works  of  Jacobs,  Colton  and  Felton,  the  most  popular 
among  its  predecessors.  The  text  is  printed  on  98  duo<lecimo  pages,  and  is 
m  amount  somewhat  less  than  that  of  the  old  Graeca  Minora.  Dr.  Owen, 
apparently,  has  been  afraid  of  putting  a  cumbrous  and  unmanageable  bodt 
into  the  hands  of  the  beginner.  Perhaps  in  this  anxiety  to  avoid  excess,  he 
has  erred  on  the  side  of  <leficiency.  At  least  there  appears  to  be  one  reason 
of  considerable  importance  for  desiring  a  greater  extent  of  reading  in  a  work 
of  this  kind.  A  copious  Greek  Reader  has  this  advantage,  that  it  furnishes 
a  broader  basis  for  school  editions  of  the  Greek  classics.  An  editor  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  or  Homer,  or  Herodotus,  who  can  be  sure  that  no  student  will  come  to 
his  book,  without  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  gained  by  reading  250 
or  300  pages  from  a  variety  of  authore,  may  feel  himself  dispensed  from  much 
elementary  annotation,  which  he  might  otherwise  regard  as  necessarj’.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  see  that  some  editions  of  Greek  classics  published  in  our  coun¬ 
try,  would  have  been  materially  im{>roved,  if  the  editor  could  have  presup¬ 
posed  this  extent  of  study  and  attainment  in  the  class  who  were  to  use  them. 
We  might  thus  have  escaped  that  endless  repetition  of  trite  remarks,  useless 
except  for  mere  beginners,  and  that  amount  of  translation,  perhaps  \tor9d 
than  useless  even  for  such,  with  which  some  of  our  bex^s  are  overloaded. 

It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  anything  from  Homer  should  have  been 
included  in  so  short  a  course.  We  are  far  from  sharing  the  views  of  those 
who  would  confine  the  student  for  years  to  a  single  author,  at  whatever  risk 
of  monotony  and  tediousness,  lest  his  perception  of  Greek  should  be  confused 
and  blunted  by  the  variety  of  different  styles.  The  divemities  of  Xenqihon 
and  Plato,  of  Strabo  and  Plutarch  and  Lucian,  are  much  less  philological 


1  A  Greek  Reader,  containing  Selections  from  various  Authors,  adapted  to 
Sophocles’s  and  KUhner’s  Grammars,  with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon,  fbr  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies,  by  John  J.  Owen,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York  City, 
New  York:  Leavitt  &  Allen,  27  Dey  Street.  1852.  12mQ.  pp.  xi.  334, 
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^han  rhetorical,  and  scarcely  more  likely  to  embarrass  the  learner  than  the 
diversities  of  Goldsmith  and  Gibbon  and  Irving  to  embarrass  a  German  in 
his  first  attempt  to  learn  English.  But  we  might  hesitate  to  give  the  Ger¬ 
man  at  the  outset  of  his  course  the  works  of  Gower  or  Chaucer,  differing  so 
widely  as  they  do  in  language  and  idiom  from  the  English  of  these  later  cen¬ 
turies.  And  it  seems  equally  unadvisable  to  plunge  the  student,  who  has 
hardly  yet  become  familiar  with  the  common  Attic  forms,  into  tlie  vast  and 
various  maze  of  the  Homeric  language. 

Among  the  poetical  extracts,  we  have  also  some  of  the  Anacreontic  odes. 
In  regard  to  these,  the  editor  has  inadvertently  expressed  himself  in  such  a 
way,  that  the  student  might  suppose  some  of  them  at  least  to  be  the  genuine 
productions  of  Anacreon.  Their  spuriousness  is  at  present  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged. 

The  Joe  hlillerisms  of  Hierocles,  which  stand  here,  as  in  the  Graeca  Mi¬ 
nora,  after  the  Aesopic  fables,  are  a  somewhat  questionable  concession  to 
the  love  of  furi,  inherent  in  the  student  mind. 

The  remaining  selections,  viz.  the  Apothegms  ascribed  to  Plutarch,  the 
Dialogues  of  I.ucian,  and  the  extracts  from  the  Cyropaedia  and  the  Anaba¬ 
sis,  call  for  no  particular  remark.  The  Greek  text  is  very  elegantly,  and, 
as  far  as  we  have  observed,  very  correctly  printed,  and  the  whole  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  work  is  highly  creditable  to  the  publishers. 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Owen  as  a  commentator  are  too  well  known  to  require 
remark.  The  work  closes  with  a  Lexicon,  which  seems  to  be  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  though  in  the  definitions  there  is  pcrliaps  too  much  accumulation  of 
synonymous  expressions.  ,  H. 


IV.  The  Study  of  Words.' 

There  are  those  who  criticise  language  as  if  it  were  a  product  of  mechan¬ 
ism.  They  either  disregard  it,  as  a  matter  of  comparatively  little  conse¬ 
quence,  or  they  hew  and  hack  it,  change  its  orthography  and  pervert  its 
meaning  as  remorselessly  as  if  they  were  but  whittling  a  stick.  We  can 
never  feel  too  strongly  that  language  is  living,  that  it  keeps  pace  with  the 
thought  and  manifold  experiences  of  the  nations  that  use  it,  and  in  its  various 
conditions  from  age  to  age,  is  no  mean  indicator  of  the  dignity  and  gran¬ 
deur,  or  increasing  degradation  of  the  people.  Its  most  perfect  state  may 
not  synchronize  exactly  with  the  highest  national  prosperity,  but  its  iron,  its 
silver,  its  golden,  its  brazen  ages  will  be  found  pretty  nearly  to  follow  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  those  who  write  and  speak  it.  But  lan¬ 
guage  is  made  up  of  words,  and  it  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Trench  to  show  how 
there  is  stored  up  in  words,  and  not  in  books  alone,  truths  of  history  and 

'  On  the  Study  of  Words,  by  Richard  Chenevix  Trench,  B.  D.,  Vicar  of  It- 
chenstroke,  Hants ;  Examining  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford ;  and 
Professor  of  Divinity,  King’s  College,  London.  From  the  Second  London  edition, 
revised  and  enlarged.  Redfield,  Clinton  Hall,  New  York.  1852. 
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morals,  of  passion  and  imagination.  Another  pnrpose  of  these  interesting 
and  valuable  lectures,  is  to  lead  the  mind  to  a  careful  discrimination  of  the 
meaning  of  words,  and  of  their  full  value  in  the  expression  of  thought,  and 
thus  to  lead  the  student  to  exactness  and  precision  as  well  as  to  comprehen* 
siveness  and  power.  A  subtle  master  of  the  tongue  suffers  his  language  to 
bend  and  apply  itself  to  every  form  of  thought.  Sometimes  it  is  rigid  and 
severe  in  definition  and  demonstration,  sometimes  tumultuous  in  passion, 
sometimes  cool  in  argument,  sometimes  simple  and  artless  in  narration.  The 
occult  power  of  words  is  often  that  which  gives  them  their  peculiar  fitness 
and  cliarm.  Images,  feelings,  thoughts,  half  awakened  by  the  word  or  phrase, 
constitute  its  peculiar  felicity  and  mark  the  practical  movement  of  the  mind 
which  uses  it.  Words  may  be  compared  to  an  alto  relievo,  behind  the  main 
and  prominent  figures  of  which,  you  see  dim  outlines  of  forms  moving  silently 
and  attending  upon  the  principal  actors.  Take  these  away  and  the  proces¬ 
sion  is  comparatively  solitary  and  desolate. 

Mr.  Trench’s  six  lectures  abound  in  information,  and  they  will  serve  a 
still  better  purpose  in  standing  as  a  model  of  what  every  student  and  everj’ 
writer  of  our  language  should  do,  and  may  easily  do,  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
himself.  The  subjects  treated  are,  besides  the  Introductory  lecture.  The 
Morality  in  words ;  The  History  in  words ;  Rise  of  new  words ;  The  Dis¬ 
tinction  of  words ;  and  The  Schoolmaster’s  use  of  words. 

Under  each  of  these  topics  he  illustrates  the  value  of  a  careful  study  of 
words,  and  by  the  simple  process  of  the  etymology  or  the  history  of  terms, 
shows  how  full  their  meaning  may  be,  and  what  richness  of  information  is 
often  concealed  within  the  narrow  and  unsuspected  limits  of  a  few  syllables. 
We  cannot  better  give  an  idea  of  the  work,  and  of  the  really  delightful  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  executed,  than  by  quoting  a  few  illustrations  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Lectures. 

‘  Iliads  without  a  Homer,’  some  one  has  called,  with  a  little  exajrgcration,  the 
beautiful  but  anonymous  ballad  poetry  of  Spain.  One  may  be  permitted, 
perhaps,  to  push  the  exaggeration  a  little  further  in  the  same  direction, 
and  to  apply  the  phrase  not  merely  to  a  ballad  but  to  a  word.  Let  me  illustrate 
that  which  I  have  been  here  saying  somewhat  more  at  length  by  the  word  *  trib¬ 
ulation.’  We  all  know  in  a  general  way  that  this  word,  which  occurs  not  seldom 
in  Scripture  and  in  the  liturgy,  means  affliction,  sorrow,  anguish ;  hut  it  is  quite 
worth  our  while  to  know  how  it  means  this,  and  to  question  the  word  a  little 
closer.  It  is  derived  from  the  Latin  ‘  tribulum,’  which  was  the  thrashing  instru¬ 
ment  or  roller,  whereby  the  Roman  husbandman  separated  the  com  from  the 
husks ;  and  ‘  tribulatio  ’  in  its  primary  significance  was  the  act  of  this  separation. 
But  some  Latin  writer  of  the  Christian  church  appropriated  the  word  and  image 
for  the  setting  forth  of  a  higher  truth ;  and  sorrow,  distress  and  adversity,  being 
the  appointed  means  for  the  separating  in  men  of  their  chaff  from  their  wheat,  of 
whatever  in  them  was  light  and  trivial  and  poor  from  the  solid  and  the  true, 
therefore  he  called  these  sorrows  and  griefs  ‘  tribulations,’  thrashings,  that  is,  of 
<  the  inner  spiritual  man,  without  which  there  could  be  no  fitting  him  for  the  hea- 
vealy  gamer.  Now  in  proof  of  what  1  have  just  now  said,  namely,  that  a  single 
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■word  is  often  a  concentrated  poem,  a  little  grain  of  gold  capable  of  being  beaten 
ont  into  a  broad  extent  of  gold-leaf,  I  will  quote,  in  reference  to  this  very  word 
*  tribulation,’  a  graceful  composition  by  an  early  English  poet,  which  yon  will  at 
once  perceive  is  all  wrapped  up  in  this  word,  being  from  first  to  last  only  the  ex¬ 
panding  of  the  image  and  thought  which  this  word  has  implicitly  given : 

‘  Till  from  the  straw,  the  fiail,  the  corn  doth  beat. 

Until  tlie  chatf  be  purge'd  from  the  wheat. 

Yea,  till  the  mill  the  grains  in  pieces  tear, 

The  richness  of  the  fiour  will  scarce  appear. 

So,  till  men’s  persons  great  afHictions  touch, 

If  worth  be  found,  their  worth  is  not  so  much. 

Because,  like  wheat  in  straw,  they  have  not  yet 
That  value  which  in  thrashing  they  may  get. 

For  till  the  bruising  flails  of  God’s  eoiTcctions 
Have  thrashed  out  of  us  our  vain  aficctions ; 

Till  those  corruptions  which  do  misbecome  us 
Are  by  thy  sacred  Spirit  winnowed  from  us ; 

Until  from  us  the  straw  of  worldly  treasures. 

Till  all  the  dusty  chaff  of  empty  pleasures. 

Yea,  till  His  fiail  upon  us  He  doth  lay. 

To  thrash  the  husk  of  this  our  flesh  away ; 

And  leave  the  soul  uncovered ;  nay  yet  more,  ^ 

Till  God  shall  make  our  very  spirit  poor, 

W e  shall  not  up  to  highest  wealth  aspire ; 

But  then  we  shall ;  and  that  is  my  desire.’  ” 

Language  is  truly,  as  Mr.  Trench  calls  it,  “  the  amber  in  which  a  thousand 
precious  and  subtle  thoughts  have  been  safely  embedded  and  preserved.  In 
the  second  lecture,  on  “  the  Morality  in  words,”  the  subject  is  thus  admira¬ 
bly  opened : 

“  But  has  man  fallen,  and  deeply  fallen,  from  the  heights  of  his  original  crea¬ 
tion  ?  We  need  no  more  than  his  language  to  prove  it.  Like  everything  ebe 
about  him,  it  bears  at  once  the  stamp  of  his  greatness  and  of  his  degradation,  of 
his  glory  and  of  his  shame.  What  dark  and  sombre  threads  he  must  have  woven 
into  the  tissue  of  his  life,  before  we  could  trace  such  dark  ones  running  through 
the  tissue  of  his  language !  What  facts  of  wickedness  and  wo  must  have  existed 
in  the  first,  ere  there  could  be  such  words  to  designate  these  as  are  found  in  the 
last.  There  have  been  always  those  who  have  sought  to  make  light  of  the  hurts 
which  man  has  inflicted  on  himself,  of  the  sickness  with  which  he  is  sick ;  who 
would  fain  persuade  themselves  and  others  that  moralists  and  divines,  if  they 
have  not  quite  invented,  have  yet  enormously  exaggerated,  these.  But  are  these 
statements  found  only  in  Scripture  and  in  sermons  ?  Are  there  not  mournful 
corroborations  of  their  truth  imprinted  deeply  upon  every  region  of  man’s  natu¬ 
ral  and  spiiitural  life,  and  on  none  more  deeply  than  on  his  language  1  It  needs 
no  more  than  to  open  a  dictionary,  and  to  cast  our  eye  thoughtfully  down  a  few 
columns,  and  we  shall  find  abundant  confirmation  of  this  sadder  and  sterner  es¬ 
timate  of  man’s  moral  and  spiritual  condition.  How  else  shall  we  explain  this 
long  catalogue  of  words,  having  all  to  do  with  sin,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with  both  ? 
How  came  they  there  ?  We  may  be  quite  sure  that  they  were  not  invented 
without  being  needed,  that  they  have  each  a  correlative  in  the  world  of  realities, 
I  open  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet ;  what  means  this  ‘  ah,’  this  ‘  alas,’  these 
deep  and  long-drawn  sighs  of  humanity,  which  at  once  we  encounter  there  1 
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And  then  presently  follow  words  such  as  these :  ‘  affliction,’  ‘  agony/  ‘  anguish  ’ 
‘  assassin,’  ‘  atheist,’  ‘  avarice/  and  twenty  more  —  words,  you  will  observe,  for 
the  most  part  not  laid  up  in  the  recesses  of  the  langauge,  to  be  drawn  forth  and 
used  at  rare  opportunities,  but  occupying  many  of  them  its  foremost  ranks.  And 
indeed,  as  regards  abundance,  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  observe  how  much 
richer  is  every  vocabulary  in  words  that  set  forth  sins,  than  in  those  that  set  forth 
graces.  When  St.  Paul  (Gal.  5:  19 — 23)  would  put  these  against  those,  ‘the 
works  of  the  flesh  ’  against  ‘  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit,’  those  are  seventeen,  these  only 
nine ;  and  where  do  we  find  in  Scripture  such  lists  of  graces,  as  we  do  at  2  Tim. 
3:  2,  Bom.  1:  29 — 31,  of  their  opposites  ? 

The  criticism  on  such  words  as  “  tinsel,”  “  animosity,”  “  prejudice,”  “  plague,” 
the  Latin  word  “  assentator,”  “  libertine,”  “  passion,”  “  silly,”  and  many  others, 
is  equally  full  of  ingenuity  and  wise  suggestions. 

Of  the  “  History  in  words,”  some  singular  instances  are  given.  Take,  for 
example  the  terms  “  saunterer”  and  “ poltroon: ” 

“  ‘  Saunterer,’  derived  from  ‘  la  Saintc  Terre,’  is  one  who  visits  the  Holy  Land. 
At  first  a  deep  and  earnest  enthusiasm  drew  men  thither  to  visit  —  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  words  which  Shakspearc  puts  into  the  moutli  of  our  Fourth  Henry,  and  which 
explains  so  well  the  attractions  that  at  one  time  made  Palestine  the  magnet  of 
all  Christendom  —  to  visit,  I  say  — 

‘  those  holy  fields. 

Over  whose  acres  walked  those  blessed  feet. 

Which  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nailed 
For  our  advantage  on  the  bitter  cross.’ 

By  degrees,  however,  as  the  enthusiasm  spent  itself,  the  making  of  this  pilgrim¬ 
age  degenerated  into  a  mere  worldly  fashion,  and  every  idler  that  liked  strolling 
about  better  than  performing  the  duties  of  his  calling,  assumed  the  pilgrim’s 
staff,  and  proclaimed  himself  bound  for  the  Holy  Land ;  to  which  very  often  he 
never  in  earnest  set  out.  And  thus  this  word  forfeited  the  more  honorable  mean¬ 
ing  it  may  once  have  possessed,  and  the  ‘  saunterer’  came  to  signify  one  idly  and 
unprofitably  wasting  his  time,  loitering  here  and  there,  with  no  fixed  puiTwse  or 
aim. 

“  A  curious  piece  of  history  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word  ‘  poltroon,’  supposing 
it  to  be  indeed  derived,  as  many  excellent  etymologists  have  considered,  from  the 
Latin  ‘  pollice  truncus  /  one,  that  is  deprived,  or  who  has  deprived  himself,  of  his 
thumb.  We  know  that  in  the  old  times  a  self-mutilation  of  this  description  was 
not  unfffcqucnt  on  the  part  of  some  cowardly  shirking  fellow,  who  wished  to  es¬ 
cape  his  share  in  the  defence  of  his  country ;  he  would  cut  off  his  right  thumb, 
and  at  once  become  incapable  of  drawing  the  bow,  and  thus  useless  for  the  wars. 
It  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Englishmen,  the  men  of  Crecy  and  Agincourt, 
who  with  those  very  bows  which  he  had  disabled  himself  from  drawing,  had 
quelled  the  mailed  chivalry  of  Europe,  should  have  looked  with  extremest  dis¬ 
dain  on  one  who  had  so  basely  exempted  himself  from  service,  nor  that  the  ‘  pol¬ 
lice  truncus,*  the  poltroon,  first  applied  to  a  coward  of  this  sort,  should  afterward 
become  a  name  of  scorn  affixed  to  every  base  and  cowardly  evader  of  the  duties 
and  dangers  of  life.” 
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Equally  carious  are  the  derivations  of  “mammet”  and  “mammetry”  from 
Mohammed;  of  “dunce”  (alas)  from  Duns  Scotus”;  of  “tariff”  from 
Tarifa,”  etc.  An  admirable  illustration  closes  the  lecture : 

«  That  which  has  been  spoken  in  this  lecture  will,  I  trust,  abundantly  justify 
the  comparison  with  which  I  would  conclude  it.  Suppose,  then,  that  the  pieces 
of  money  which,  in  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life,  are  passing  through  our 
hands,  had  each  one  something  of  its  own  which  made  it  more  or  less  worthy  of 
note;  if  on  one  was  stamped  some  striking  maxim,  on  another  some  important 
fact,  on  a  third  a  memorable  date ;  if  others  were  works  ot  finest  art,  graven  with 
rare  and  beautiful  devices,  or  bearing  the  head  of  some  ancient  sage  or  heroic 
king;  while  others  again  were  the  sole  surviving  monuments  of  mighty  nations 
that  once  filled  the  world  with  their  fame ;  what  a  careless  indifference  to  our 
own  improvement  would  it  argue  in  us,  if  we  were  content  that  these  should  come 
and  go,  should  stay  by  us  or  pass  from  us,  without  our  vouchsafing  to  them  so 
much  as  one  serious  regard.  Such  a  currency  there  is,  a  currency  intellectual 
and  spiritual  of  no  meaner  worth,  and  one  with  whieh  we  have  to  transact  so 
much  of  the  higher  business  of  our  lives.  Let  us  see  that  we  come  not  here  un¬ 
der  the  condemnation  of  any  such  incurious  dulness  as  that  which  I  have  im¬ 
agined.” 

We  forbear  simply  from  want  of  space  to  quote  from  the  lectures  on  the 
“Rise  of  new  words”  and  on  “  Synonyms.”  The  passages  already  selected 
are  but  fair  specimens  of  the  whole.  A  few  remarks  on  the  abomination 
called  “  phonetic  spelling,”  the  object  of  which  is  that  “  all  words  should  be 
spelt  according  as  they  are  sounded,”  shall  close  our  extracts : 

“  The  tacit  assumption  that  it  ought  so  to  be,  is  the  pervading  error  running 
through  the  whole  system.  But  there  is  no  necessity  that  it  should ;  every  word 
on  the  contrary  has  two  existences,  as  a  spoken  rvord  and  a  written ;  and  you 
have  no  right  to  sacrifice  one  of  these,  or  even  to  subordinate  it  wholly,  to  the 
other.  A  word  exists  as  truly  for  the  eye  as  for  the  ear,  and  in  a  highly  advanced 
state  of  society,  where  reading  is  almost  as  universal  as  speaking,  as  much  per¬ 
haps  for  the  first  as  for  the  last.  That  in  the  written  word  moreover,  is  the 
permanence  and  continuity  of  language  and  of  learning,  and  that  the  connection 
is  most  intimate  of  a  true  orthography  with  all  this,  is  affirmed  in  our  words, 
‘  letters,’  ‘  literature,’  ‘  unlettered,’  even  as  in  other  languages  by  w'ords  entirely 
corresponding  to  these.i 

“  The  gains  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  such  a  change  as  is  proposed, 
would  be  insignificantly  small,  while  the  losses  would  Iks  enormously  great 
The  gains  would  be  the  saving  of  a  certain  amount  of  labor  in  the  learning  to 
spell ;  an  amount  of  labor,  however,  absurdly  exaggerated  by  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme,  This  labor,  whatever  it  is,  w'ould  be  in  great  part  saved,  as  the 
pronunciation  would  at  once  put  in  possession  of  the  spelling ;  if,  indeed,  spel¬ 
ling  or  orthography  could  then  be  said  toT  exist.  But  even  this  insignificant 
gain  would  not  long  remain,  seeing  that  pronunciation  is  itself  continually  alter¬ 
ing  ;  custom  is  lord  here  for  better  or  for  worse ;  and  a  multitude  of  words  are 
now  pronounced  in  a  different  manner  from  that  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  so  that, 
ere  very  long,  there  would  again  be  a  chasm  between  the  spelling  and  pronun* 


^  As  litterce,  y^fiftarUf  dy^ftftarog. 
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ciation  of  words ;  —  unless  indeed  the  former  were  to  vary,  as  I  do  not  see  well 
how  it  could  consistently  refuse  to  do  with  each  variation  of  the  latter,  repro¬ 
ducing  each  one  of  its  barbarous  or  capricious  alterations  ;  which  thus  it  must 
be  remembered,  would  be  changes  not  in  the  pronunciation  only,  but  in  the 
word  itself,  for  the  word  would  only  exist  as  a  pronounced  word,  the  written  being 
a  mere  shadow  of  this.  When  these  had  multiplied  a  little,  and  they  would  in¬ 
deed  multiply  exceedingly,  so  soon  as  the  barrier  against  them  which  now  exists 
was  removed,  what  the  language  would  ere  long  become,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess! 

“  This  fact,  however,  though  alone  sufficient  to  show  how  little  the  scheme  of 
phonetic  spelling  would  remove  even  those  inconveniences  which  it  proposes  to 
remedy,  is  only  the  smallest  objection  to  it.  The  far  deeper  and  more  serious 
one  is,  that  in  innumerable  instances,  it  would  obliterate  altogether  those  clear 
marks  of  birth  and  parentage,  which,  if  not  all,  yet  so  many  of  our  words  bear 
now  upon  their  very  fronts,  or  are  ready,  upon  a  very  slight  interrogation,  to 
declare  to  us.  Words  have  now  an  ancestry;  and  the  ancestry  of  words  as  of 
men,  is  often  a  very  noble  part  of  them,  making  them  capable  of  great  things, 
because  those  from  whom  they  arc  descended  have  done  great  things  beforo 
them ;  but  this  would  deface  their  scutcheon,  and  bring  them  all  to  the  same 
ignoble  level.  Words  are  now  a  nation,  grouped  into  tribes  and  families,  some 
smaller,  some  larger,  this  change  would  go  far  to  reduce  them  to  a  promiscuous 
and  barbarous  horde.  Now  they  arc  often  translucent  with  their  idea,  as  an 
alabaster  vase  is  lighted  up  by  a  lamp  placed  within  it ;  in  how  many  cases 
would  this  inner  light  be  then  quenched.  They  have  now  a  body  and  a  soul, 
and  the  soul  looking  through  the  body ;  oftentimes  then  nothing  hut  the  body,  ' 
not  seldom  nothing  but  the  carcase,  of  the  word  would  remain.  Both  these 
objections  were  urged  long  ago  by  Bacon,  who  characterizes  this  so-called 
reformation,  '  that  writing  should  be  consonant  to  speaking,’  as  ‘  a  branch  of 
unprofitable  subtlety;’  and  especially  urges  that  thereby  ‘the  derivations  of 
words,  especially  from  foreign  languages,  are  utterly  defaced  and  extinguished.’" 

As  will  be  inferred,  we  cannot  too  strongly  commend  this  little  book  to  the 
attention  not  only  of  students  but  of  all  interested  in  our  language.  We  no¬ 
tice  one  word  on  the  last  page,  the  use  of  which  is  a  strong  illustration  of 
some  of  the  points  suggested  in  the  discussion,  viz.  the  word  “  solemnizing,” 
in  the  sense  of  producing  a  solemn  feeling.  This  word  has  been  edging  its 
way  into  respectable  society  for  a  number  of  years,  though  often  chaiged 
upon  us  as  an  Americanism  and  more  specifically  still  as  a  clerical  fault,  but 
we  were  taken  a  little  by  surprise  to  see  it  in  such  a  treatise.  B. 

V.  New  Work  on  the  Life  and  Labors  of  the  Apostle  Paul.* 

Ir  is  well  known  that  detachments  of  the  British  Navy  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  many  years  in  making  most  minute  and  searching  examinations 
of  nearly  all  the  coasts,  islands,  etc.  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean.  In  this 
way  a  great  amount  of  accurate  information  has  been  deposited  in  the  ar- 

1  The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  by  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Conybeare,  M.  A., 
lata  Fellow  of  Trihity  College,  Cambridge,  and  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.  A., 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool.  In  two  vols.  Vol.  I.  pp.  492. 
4to.  London.  1851. 
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chives  of  the  British  admiralty.  These  expeditions  have  furnished  protec¬ 
tion  and  efficient  aid  to  private  individuals,  men  of  taste  and  science  who 
have  traversed  the  adjacent  regions,  some  of  whom  have  written  works  of 
great  value.  What  shores,  what  regions  to  examine !  How  the  imagination 
kindles  at  theit  very  names !  Troy,  Byzantium,  Tarsus,  Antioch,  Smyrna, 
Lesbos,  Mt.  Athos,  “  the  great  landmark,”  Philippi,  and  the  beautiful  isles 
and  coasts  of  the  Aegean.  How  precious  to  the  Christian,  no  less  than  to 
the  classical  scholar,  are  these  venerable  lands !  May  the  day  soon  come 
when  not  only  the  classic  spirit  shall  spring  up  from  its  ashes,  but  when  the 
Day  Spring  from  on  high  shall  dawn  on  all  the  scenes  of  the  great  Apostle’s 
labors,  and  Christianity  everywhere  appear  in  its  own  freshness  and  purity.* 

The  life  and  character  of  every  individual  are  more  or  less  affected  by  tiie 
times  and  circumstances  in  which  he  lives.  While  it  is  true  that  all  the  great 
controlling  minds  of  any  age,  give  in  some  measure  a  character  to  their  age< 
it  is  also  true  that  the  age  leaves  its  own  impress  on  the  men  who  lived  in  it. 
The  great  names  that  shape  and  mould  society  will  in  no  small  degree  make 
their  own  circumstancef,  and  yet  in  an  important  sehse  their  circufnstances 
make  them.  No  man  in  a  given  position,  and  under  particular  influencesj 
is  what  he  would  have  been,  had  these  been  reversed.  The  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  under  which  his  mind  first  began  to  develop  itself,  the  social  influences 
into  which  he  was  brought  in  contact,  the  civil  polity  under  which  he  lived, 
the  different  phases  of  life  which  daily  met  the  eye,  the  religious  views  cur¬ 
rent  in  his  time,  the  philosophical  systems  of  his  age,  the  very  scenery  with 
which  he  has  been  familiar,  all  have  their  influence  upon  his  character. 
The  knowledge  of  these  conditions  becomes  the  more  necessary,  as  they  are 
the  more  remote  from  the  present  time,  and  are  less  familiar  to  our  present 
experience  and  observation ;  and  they  become  indispensably  necessary, 
where  there  is  a  lack  of  other  materials  for  a  complete  biography.  It  is  the 
object  of  this  work  to  meet  these  conditions,  “  to  give  a  living  picture  of  St. 
Paul  and  the  circumstances  by  which  he  was  surrounded.”  The  direct  ma¬ 
terials  for  his  biography  are  gleaned  from  his  Epistles  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles ;  both  these  sources  of  information  are  valuable,  and  indeed  indis¬ 
pensable  ;  but  alone,  they  would  leave  his  biography  in  a  mere  skeleton-form, 
the  filling  up  and  beautifying  of  which  would  require  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
moulding  and  modifying  influences  that  could  be  gathered,  on  every  hand, 
from  tlie  widely  different  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  This  the 
authors  have  done  in  a  very  faithful  and  minute  manner,  no  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation  having  been  overlooked,  that  would  throw  light  on  the  life,  the  writ¬ 
ings  and  missionary  labors  of  the  Apostle.  T^ey  introduce  us  to  the  influ¬ 
ences  under  which  he  grew  up  in  Tarsus,  “  the  chief  city  of  Celicia,”  and 
the  education  he  would  receive  in  the  schools  of  his  home ;  we  follow  him  to 
the  new  scenes  and  associations  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  when,  at  a  ma- 

*  Thus  far  Professor  Edwards  had  written  but  a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
when  his  increasing  prostration  compelled  him  to  lay  down  his  pen  on  his  manu¬ 
script,  both  of  which  have  been  treasured  up*  as  sad  mementos  of  his  last  lite¬ 
rary  labors. 
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tiir^r  iige,  lie  leaves  the  plains  Of  Cilicia^  ahd  is  Jllacfed  in  the  “  hill  country” 
of  Jerusalem,  “  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel,”  the  most  ettiineht  ornament  of  the  two 
prominent  schools  then  at  the  Jewish  capital.  The  circle  of  influences  within 
whl,  h  he  was  here  brought,  can  hardly  fail  to  be  detected  in  his  subsequent 
life  and  character.  The  disputations  tliat  he  constantly  heard  upon  the  Law, 
the  system  of  dialectics  with  which  he  must  have  become  familiar,  a  system 
not  unlike  the  Soaratic  method  of  Instruction,  “  both  in  hearing  and  asking 
questions,”  fitted  him  to  meet  successfully  in  his  ministry  the  sopliistries 
the  cavilling  Jews,  and  to  reason  mightily  out  of  the  Scriptures.  In  this 
way  the  Apostle  is  traced  in  all  his  journeyings,  in  his  perils  in  the  city,  in 
his  perils  in  the  sea,  and  in  his  perils  among  false  brethren,”  with  all  the  ar- 
xay  of  influences,  whether  favorable  or  adverse,  that  attended  him.  An  ac¬ 
count  is  given  of  each  of  the  countries  and  places  he  visits,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  by  which  he  is  there  surrounded.  The  lands,  the  cities,  the  seas  and 
harbors  connected  with  his  travels  become  familiar  objects.  We  can  follow 
him  ^  among  the  palms  of  Syria,  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  olives  of  Attica, 
the  green  Isthmian  pines  of  Corinth."  We  enter  tha  Piraeus  with  him;  we 
stand  with  him  upon  the  Areopagus,  with  the  Acropolis,  the  Agora  and  Pnyx 
in  view,  with  the  temples,  the  altars  and  statues  innumerable  rising  before 
lum.  We  hear  him  disputing  with  the  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  endeavoring 
to  refute  the  Pantheism  of  the  one,  and  the  Atheism  of  the  other,  by  making 
known  to  them  the  unknown  God.” 

It  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  one  or  two  points  glanced  at,  how  valu¬ 
able  an  auxiliary  the  present  work  will  be  in  giving  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  character  and  writings  of  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
following  extract  from  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  will  show  the  wide  circle 
from  which  the  authors  intend  to  draw  illustrations  in  order  to  give  a  full 
view  of  the  Apostle’s  character  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen ;  and  what 
they  here  mark  out  as  necessary  for  this  purpose,  they  have  very  successfully 
accomplished,  so  far  as  the  work  has  been  completed : 

^  To  understand  St.  Paul’s  personal  history  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
we  must  know  the  state  of  the  different  populations  which  he  visited ;  the 
character  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  civdization  at  the  epoch ;  the  points  of 
intersection  between  the  political  history  of  the  world  and  the  scriptural 
narrative ;  the  social  organization  and  gradation  of  ranks,  for  which  he  en¬ 
joins  respect ;  the  position  of  women,  to  which  he  specially  refers  in  many 
of  his  letters ;  the  relations  between  parents  and  children,  slaves  and  mas¬ 
ters,  which  he  not  vainly  sought  to  imbue  with  the  loving  spirit  of  the 
Gospel ;  the  quality  and  influence,  under  the  early  empire,  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  religions,  whose  effete  corruptness  he  denounces  with  such  in¬ 
dignant  scorn ;  the  public  amusement  of  the  people,  whence  he  draws  topics 
of  warning  or  illustration ;  the  operation  of  the  Roman  law,  under  which 
he  was  so  frequently  arraigned ;  the  courts  in  which  he  was  tried,  and  the 
magistrate  by  whose  sentence  he  suffered ;  the  legionary  soldiers  who  acted 
as  lus  guards ;  the  roads  by  which  he  travelled,  whether  through  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Lycaonia,  or  the  marshes  of  Latium ;  the  course  of  commerce  by’ 
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-whicli  his  journeys  were  so  often  regulated ;  and  the  character  of  that  im¬ 
perfect  navigation  by  which  his  life  was  so  many  times  endangered.” 

The  Epistles  are  inserted  in  chronological  order  in  the  course  of  the 
biography,  accompanied  by  such  explanations  of  the  circumstances  of  tho-^e 
to  whom  they  were  sent,  as  to  make  them  more  fully  understood,  and  to  give 
them  a  deeper  interest.  A  new  translation  of  'the  Epistles  is  given,  having 
more  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  than  the  common  version,  and  marking  with 
more  precision  than  a  literal  translation  could  do,  the  transitions  and  sudden 
changes  of  thought.  The  translation  is  therefore  designed  to  make  the 
painp.  impression  upon  the  English  reader,  as  the  original  made  on  those 
to  whom  the  Epistles  were  at  first  addressed.  The  work  is  published  in 
the  quarto  form,  the  first  volume  containing  492  pages.  The  present  vol¬ 
ume  is  furnished  with  thirty  finished  steel  engravings,  representing  the 
places  which  the  Apostle  visited.  These  engravings  were  taken  on  the 
spot,  by  eminent  artists,  expressly  for  this  work.  Maps,  too,  have  been 
supplied,  “  exhibiting,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  can  at  present  be  attained, 
the  physical  features  oTthe  countries  visited,  and  some  of  the  ancient  routes 
through  them,  together  with  the  plans  of  the  most  important  cities  and  mari¬ 
time  charts  of  coasts,  when  they  were  required.”  The  second  volume, 
C(Mnpleting  the  work,  which  has  been  delayed  by  the  ill  health  of  one  of  the 
authors,  will  be  published  early  in  October. 

VL  History  of  the  SECo2g>  Chuech  ik  Boston.* 

This  is  a  book  which  no  Christian  man,  and  especially  no  Furitati  Chris¬ 
tian,  can  read,  without  the  highest  respect  for,  and  the  profoundest  sympathy 
with,  the  writer.  It  is  one  of  those  outgushings  which  sliow  that  there  is  yet, 
deep  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  community,  a  rich  vein  of  the  old  Puritan 
element,  throbbing  and  working  and  feeling,  and  turning  the  hearts  of  the 
children  to  the  fathers.  God  be  praised  that  it  is  so.  The  Puritan  fathers 
were  not  perfect ;  they  had  their  faults,  strong  faults,  for  their  whole  char¬ 
acter  was  a  character  of  mighty  strength.  Yet  they  loved  God  and  God’s 
truth ;  to  this  they  were  willing  to  sacrifice  every  earthly  endearment  —  and 
their  most  fervent  prayer  for  their  posterity,  to  the  remotest  generation,  was, 
that  they  too  might  possess  God  and  God’s  truth,  whatever  else  they  might 
lack.  Such  prayers  are  not  to  remain  always  unanswered.  The  children 
of  the  Puritans  by  bodily  descent  will  yet  be  their  children  by  spiritual  re¬ 
generation,  and  it  shall  not  be  the  reproach  of  New  England  that  the  glow¬ 
ing,  unworldly,  Scriptural  faith  of  its  founders  has  died  out. 

We  hope  to  see  many  more  such  local  histories  as  this  from  those  who  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  old  establishments ;  and  we  long  to  find  the  authors, 
not  only  almost^  but  altogether ,  such  as  we  are,  except  *—  that  which  is  faulty. 

S. 

*  A  History  of  the  Second  Church,  or  Old  North,  in  Boston,  to  which  is  added 
a  History  of  the  New  Brick  Church,  with  Engravings.  By  Chandler  Bobbins, 
Minister  of  the  Second  Church.  Boston :  Published  by  John  Wilson  &  Son.  lS52. 
V0L»  IX.  No.  35.  55 
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ARTICLE  XI. 

SELECT  THEOLOGICAL  AND  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Asia. 

From  the  Journal  oj  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Perkins,  Missionary  at  Orumiah,  cmmuni* 
caled  in  a  Letter  dated  Jan.  16,  1852. 

“May  23r(l  (1849),  vie  crossed  tbe  Tigris,  and  were  obliged  to  wjdt 
long  time  on  the  eastern  bank  for  our  mnleteew.  We  thus  started  late,  and 
rode  to  the  village  of  Tel-keepa,  which  is  ten  or  twelve  miles  distant  from 
Mosul.  Our  course  was  a  little  west  of  north.  Our  road  lay  over  a  slightly 
undulating  section  of  the  great  Plain,  which,  like  the  rest  of  it,  is  extensively 
cultivated  with  wheat.  We  saw  several  stags  in  one  of  the  wheat-fields,  and 
they  are  said  to  be  common  all  over  the  Plain.  As  we  passed  along  the 
north  end  of  old  Nineveh,  opposite  Mosul,  which  we  had  visited  before,  I 
observed  that  the  ancient  wall  turns  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  very  regular 
appearance.  There  are  gaps  in  the  ridges  marking  these  walls,  proWbly 
the  sites  of  gateways,  through  which  roads  from  the  cast  to  Mosul  now  run, 
doubtless  right  along  the  great  streets  of  the  ancient  city. 

“  Tel-keepa,  the  village  where  •|je  stopped  for  the  night,  is  inhabited  by 
Papal  Nestorians,  and  is  estimated  to  contain  500  families,  being  much  the 
largest  Papal  Nestorian  village  in  this  province.  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow, 
and  takes  its  name,  Stony-hill,  from  the  stony  hills  around  it  The  houses 
are  built  of  soft  lime-stone,  in  irregular  fragments,  laid  in  mud. 

“  May  24.  We  rose  before  the  sun,  having  slept  on  the  flat  roof.  There 
was  a  heavy  dew,  from  which  I  had  taken  cold.  We  soon  proceeded  on 
our  way,  and  travelled  about  twenty  miles  to  the  town  of  Elkush.  We  rode 
many  miles  still  over  the  undulating  Plain,  the  swells  and  hollows  being 
clothed  with  a  rich  growth  of  wheat ;  but  there  were  no  trees  nor  streams; 
and  in  the  villages,  stagnant  pools  and  wells  in  low  hollows,  their  only  de¬ 
pendence,  can  furnish  no  good  water.  The  crops  are  all  sustained  by  the 
rains  of  spring ;  and  it  must  be  parched  and  dreary  on  this  vast  fertile 
Plain,  later  in  the  season.  Our  course  was  still  a  little  west  of  north.  We 
passed  a  Papal  Nestorian  village,  six  or  seven  miles  north  of  Tel-keepa,  the 
name  of  which  is  Butnai,  containing  130  families.  Six  or  eight  miles  fiuther 
on,  is  the  village  of  Tescopa  (high  hill),  also  inhabited  by  Papal  Nestorians, 
and  containing  120  families.  We  passed  over  extensive  sections  of  soft 
lime-stone,  the  protruding  edges  of  alabaster  strata  glistening  in  the  sun, 
and  pointing  us  to  the  inexhaustible  quarries  from  which  the  marble  for  the 
palaces  of  ancient  Nineveh  were  obtained.  Two  miles  distant,  on  our  left, 
appeared  three  white,  pointed  domes  of  the  Yezedees,  the  Sheikhs,  as  they 
are  called,  viz.  Sheikh  Semes  (the  sun).  Sheikh  Haddee,  and  Melek  Fakir 
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dw,  situated  at  the  base  of  a  ridge  of  low  llmc-stone  hills.  The  place  is 
regarded  by  the  Yezedees,  as  very  sacred.  Winding  our  way  up  through 
these  hills,  we  came  to  a  sluggish  brook,  a  rare  object  in  this  region.  Ad¬ 
vancing  two  miles,  we  rose  upon  the  level  Plain  of  Elkush,  the  town  now 
being  in  sight,  still  three  or  four  miles  distant,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Fliun.  On  our  right  was  a  Yezedee  village,  the  name  of  which  is  Shava- 
feea^  Proceeding  directly  north,  across  the  Plain,  we  came  to  Elkush, 
situated  on  a  broken,  stony  declivity,  right  under  the  first  range  of  the 
Ktirdish  mountains.  This  range  consists  of  naked  lime-stone  rock,  stretch¬ 
ing  far  to  the  east  and  west,  a  continuation  of  the  same  bold  rampart  which 
we  had  observed  on  our  way  to  Mosul,  as  hiding  from  our  view  the  higher 
and  more  varied  Kurdish  ranges  beyond. 

«  On  our  stage,  to-day,  we  must,  somewhere,  have  crossed  the  track  of 
Alexander,  in  his  advance  toward  the  camp  of  Darius.  ‘  On  his  right,’ 
says  the  historian,  *  lay  the  Tigris ;  and  on  the  left,  the  mountains  called 
CordysBi,’  i.  e.  the  Kurdish  mountains. 

“  T^e  situation  of  Elkush  is  very  hot,  lying  directly  under  the  high  Kur¬ 
dish  mountains,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  great  Assyrian  Plain.  A 
few  stinted  pomegranates  and  figs  were  growing  in  small  gardens,  in  the 
village,  which  were  the  only  trees  to  be  seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  as  it 
stretched  along  the  bare  lime-stone  range,  and  over  the  vast  Plain  in  the 
other  directions.  The  town  contains  about  300  Papal  Nestorian  families. 
Three  hundred  of  its  men  were  slaughtered,  seventeen  years  ago,  by  the 
bloody  Kurdish  Meer  of  Ravenduz,  who  sacked  the  place  and  nearly  ruined 
it,  his  Vandal  bands  not  even  sparing  the  books  in'the  churches.  Many  of 
the  houses,  built  of  stone,  are  still  half  dilapidated.  The  people  speak  the 
modern  Syriac  and  the  Kurdish. 

« I  hardly  need  say  that  Elkush  is  a  very  ancient  town,  the  home  of  Na¬ 
hum  the  prophet,  whose  grave  is  with  the  Elkushites  unto  this  day.  We 
visited  the  Prophet’s  tomb.  It  is  in  a  small  Jewish  synagogue.  An  oblong 
box,  twice  the  size  of  a  common  cart,  covered  with  green  cotton  cloth,  stands 
over  what  purports  to  be  his  grave.  The  synagogue  and  tomb  are  kept  by 
a  Christian,  there  now  being  no  Jews  in  Elkush.  Many  Israelites  make 
the  pilgrimage  and  spend  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  in  this  ancient  and  vene¬ 
rable  place,  coming  for  that  purpose  even  from  Burrorah,  Constantinople 
and  Jerusalem.  The  Ravenduz  Pasha  plundered  the  Jewish  synagogue,  in 
common  with  everything  else  at  Elkush.  We  visited  the  ancient  Nestorian 
church  in  this  town,  and  were  pained  to  find  its  venerable  walls  dishonored 
by  tawdry  pictures  hung  there  in  great  profusion  by  modem  emissaries  of 
Rome,  since  the  place  was  converted  to  Papacy. 

“  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  we  rode  up  to  the  Papal  monastery',  Rob- 
han  Hormezd,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  Nestorian  saint,  whom  the  Papists 
detest,  but  by  substituting  a  Papal  martyr,  of  the  same  name,  as  the  presid¬ 
ing  spirit  of  the  place,  they  find  no  difiiculty  in  appropriating  the  establish¬ 
ment  to  their  use.  The  monastery  is  situated  about  two  miles  north-east 
from  the  town  of  Elkush^  in  a  deep,  wild,  rocky  ravine,  under  a  bold,  lofty 
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cliff,  some  five  or  six  hundred  feet  above  the  Plain.  The  place  is  very  ro¬ 
mantic  and  well  chosen  for  so  unworthy  an  object.  Perched  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  is  a  very  fine  stone  arched  church,  which  has  come  down  from 
ancient  times ;  and  cells  for  the  monks  are  built  separately  along  in  the  clefts 
of  the  rocks,  the  whole  like  birds’  nests  hanging  high  in  the  air,  on  the  al¬ 
most  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff.  The  path  up  to  the  monastery  is  formed 
by  stairs  cut  in  the  rock.  The  wild  glen  smiled  with  a  few  small  pomegran¬ 
ate  and  fig  trees.  We  found  at  the  church  an  abbot,  priest  Emmanuel, 
more  than  seventy  years  old,  and  two  younger  priests,  his  associates.  Un¬ 
der  them  are  about  thirty  monks.  The  abbot  received  us  very  politely  and 
showed  us  the  different  apartments  of  the  church,  and  the  tomb  of  Rahban 
Jlormezd,  which  gives  sanctity  to  the  place.  From  the  monastery,  the  broad 
Plains  of  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia  are  seen  to  a  great  distance.  The  city 
of  Mosul  is  also  visible.  The  town  of  Elkush  being  a  little  higher  than  those 
vast  plains,  also  commands  a  similar  prospect,  very  grand  in  its  immenaty, 
to  the  east,  west  and  south. 

“  The  mountains  back  of  Elkush  are  singularly  contorted,  the  layers  being 
twisted  and  tilted  in  every  direction,  and  into  the  wildest  intricacies,  as 
though  the  range  had  been  hove  up  by  a  mighty  power  from  below,  and 
strung  along  in  a  state  of  fusion  by  a  moving  whirlpool.  As  we  rose  on 
leaving  Elkush,  the  Tigris  appeared  about  four  miles  to  the  westward  ” 

Germany. 

The  publications  of  the  last  quarter  include  but  little  that  is  of  any  gene¬ 
ral  interest.  They  are  mostly  of  a  local  practical  value.  One  class  of  these, 
however,  will  interest  the  American  church.  Attention  has  been  called  to 
the  great  activity  of  the  Catholics  in  Germany.  The  Jesuits  are  working 
more  openly  and  earnestly  than  for  several  years  before,  and  considerable 
numbers  are  going  over  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Many, 
wearied  with  the  indefiniteness  and  the  negative  character  of  much  so-called 
Protestant  faith,  are  easily  induced  to  go  over  to  Catholicism,  where  faith  in 
the  ereed  of  the  chureh  gives  them  at  least  something  positive.  Among  the 
publications  called  forth  by  this  state  of  things,  we  notice  a  number  of  spirited 
controversial  pamphlets  which  have  appeared  at  different  points  along  the 
Rhine,  from  Dr.  ^henkel  and  others  on  the  Protestant  side,  and  Dr.  Stola 
and  others  on  the  side  of  the  Catholics. 

In  the  department  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  literature  we  have  to  no¬ 
tice  :  Ebrard’s  Dogmatics,  Vol.  II. ;  a  seventh  revised  edition  of  De  Wette’s 
“Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament;”  a  Commentary  on  Genesis  by  De- 
lltzsch,  displaying  his  usual  acuteness  and  learning  as  a  Hebraist,  and  in¬ 
volving  some  concessions  which  are  quite  satisfactorj*  to  the  critical  school 
of  commentators  (e.  g.  the  recognition  of  two  different  sources  employed  in 
the  composition  of  Genesis,  and  of  Deuteronomy  as  the  only  book  of  the 
Pentateuch  which  claims  to  be  from  Moses’s  hand),  together  with  some  fan¬ 
cies  which  are  regarded  as  detracting  from  the  real  value  of  the  work.  A 
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work  of  Dr.  Dusterdieck  on  “  The  Ethical  Nature  of  General  and  Messianic 
Prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,”  is  highly  commended.  So  “  Alttestament- 
liche  Studien,”  by  von  Gumpach.  With  reference  to  the  New  Testament, 
we  notice  a  little  work  by  a  Licentiate,  Luthardt,  on  “  The  Structure  of  the 
Gospel  of  John,”  and  from  Dr.  Hilgenfeld,  a  “  Commentary  on  Galatians, 
with  a  translation  and  various  excursus.”  Prof.  Tischendorf  has  added  to 
his  nunierous  works  an  edition  of  the  Codex  Claromontanus,  designated  in 
his  editions  of  the  New  Testament  as  D  ad  Epistolas”  (Imp.  4to.  xi.  599). 
The  edition  contains  the  Greek  text  of  Paul’s  Epistles,  with  a  Latin  version. 
Two  other  contributions  to  early  Christian  literature,  which  are  invaluable 
if  they  are  genuine,  are  “  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Laodiceans,”  and  “  The 
Correspondence  between  Christ  and  Abgarus,  king  of  Edipa,”  both  of  which 
were  “  revealed  by  the  Lord  himself  to  a  chosen  servant  in  the  year  1844.” 

We  have  further  a  little  work  from  Hengstenberg  on  “  The  Lord’s  Day.” 
The  first  part  is  new,  and  contains  the  Exegesis  of  all  Scripture  passages  relate 
ing  to  the  Sabbath.  The  remaining  practical  part  is  a  reprint  from  his  pe- 
ri^ical.  The  edition  of  the  Coptic  N.  T.  begun  by  Schwartze  is  taken  up 
by  Dr.  P.  Bbtticher;  the  “Acts”  have  been  already  published,  and  the 
Epistles  will  soon  follow.  A  second  number  of  Jelliack’s  “  Contributions  to 
the  Histoiy*  of  the  Cabbalah”  has  appeared. 

In  the  History  of  the  Church,  we  have  from  Dr.  F.  C.  Baur  “  Epochen 
der  Kirchlichen  Geschichtschreibung further,  Vol.  II.  of  Baum’s  Life  of 
Beza  (I.  in  1843),  and  Vol.  11.  of  Hasse’s  “  Anselm  of  Canterbury' (1. 1843). 

In  the  department  of  Philosophy,  besides  new  volumes  in  the  series  of 
Baader’s  and  of  Herbart’s  works,  we  notice  Vol.  II.  Part  2,  of  Sengler’s  “  Idu 
Gottes,”  containing  “The  Speculative  Cosmology.”  Vol.  I.  of  Taute’s 
“  Pliilosophy  of  Religion,”  has  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  and  of  Vol.  II, 
^  Philosophy  of  Christianity,”  Part  I,  which  contains  “  The  fundamental 
facts  of  Evangelical  History.”  The  philosophical  (juarterly  which  was  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  last  Bib.  Sac.,  as  established  by  Dr.  Wirth  and  others,  is  merged 
in  the  philosophical  Journal  of  Prof.  Dr.  Ulrici  which  is  revived.  No.  1  was  to 
appear  in  May.  The  Journal  in  its  new  form  is  to  receive  articles  from  men 
of  various  philosophical  schools,  and  is  to  include  more  practical  discussions 
than  were  formerly  common  in  such  journals. 

In  the  department  of  Lexicography,  we  have  to  announce  a  report  that 
tlie  long  expected  Syriac  Lexicon  of  Prof.  Bernstein  is  now  going  through 
the  press.  For  the  more  thorough  study  of  the  German,  we  have  the  first 
number  of  the  great  Lexicon  of  the  brothers,  Jacob  and  William  Grinun. 
As  is  well  known  this  work  has  been  many  years  in  preparation.  Its  design 
is  to  give  the  results  of  the  most  thorough  investigation  into  the  forms  and 
relations  of  words,  together  with  a  historical  view  of  the  development  of  their 
significations-  The  field  of  literature  investigated  extends  from  the  time  of 
Luther  to  Gbthe.  As  the  work  undertaken  was  too  great  even  for  the  in¬ 
domitable  energy  of  the  brothers  Grimm,  they  have  sought  and  received  the 
cooperation  of  a  large  number  of  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Germany.  To 
each  of  these,  particular  authors  were  assigned,  whose  works  were  to  be 
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examined  according  to  a  prescribed  plan.  The  vast  amount  of  material  col¬ 
lected  in  this  way,  the  Grimms  are  arranging  and  will  publish  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  The  ivork  is  to  appear  in  numbers  of  15  sheets  octavo  each,  and 
is  to  amount  to  at  least  500  sheets.  No.  1  includes  A  —  Allvercin.  In  its 
external  form  the  work  appears  remarkably  well.  As  a  specimen  of  the  in¬ 
ternal  we  give  an  outline  of  the  article  “  All.”  The  root  of  the  word  is 
traced  as  differently  developed  in  the  Gothic,  Old  German,  Anglo-Saxon, 
Swedish,  Danish,  English,  Irish,  Welsh,  Arniorie,  Greek,  Latin,  Sanskrit, 
etc.  The  article  develops  further  the  German  forms,  signification,  position, 
and  forms  in  composition  ;  the  form  as  varying  in  different  ages,  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  positions  of  the  word,  and  in  the  usage  of  different  authors ;  the  si(jni~ 
ficalion,  when  the  word  occurs  with  or  without  the  article,  be^jre  or  after 
the  substantive,  as  attribute  or  predicate ;  the  position,  as  varying  with  the 
degree  of  emphasis,  the  shade  of  meaning,  etc. 

The  third  Heft  of  the  “  Studien  und  Kritiken”  for  1852,  contains  an  arti¬ 
cle  by  Ullmann  entitled  “dcs  Wesen  dcs  Christenthums  und  die  Mystlk.” 
It  is  a  polemical  article  defending  his  work  on  the  Essence  of  Christianity, 
particularly  against  do  Gasparin  and  other  French  critics.  The  second  ar¬ 
ticle  is  from  D.  Lange,  “  iiber  die  Betrachtung  der  Natur  aus  dem  Chris- 
tologlschen  Gesichtspunkte.”  There  are  further  articles  by  Rinck  on  the 
origin  of  evil  and  the  Fall,  by  von  Gumpach  on  the  taxing  (Luke  2:  1 — 5), 
and  by  Kling,  a  continuation  of  his  account  of  the  fourth  “  Evangelical 
Churciiday.” 

The  April  number  of  the  Lutheran  Quarterly  of  Rudclbach  and  Guericke 
contains  Article  A^II.  of  the  scries  of  Rudclbach  on  “  State  Churchism  and 
Religious  Freedom.”  Further,  an  article  from  Drechsler  with  a  supplement 
by  Delitzsch  on  the  O.  T.  phrase  r:ir?;  t=s,  art.  1  of  a  series  by  Neamann 
entitled  “  Lcben,  Schauen  und  AV'irkcn  eincs  Protestanten  in  Rom.  1851,” 
and  a  letter  by  Strbbel  in  regard  to  the  Lutheran  Conference  in  Leipsic, 
together  with  1 08  pages  of  literary  notices. 

The  April  number  of  Baurand  Zeller’s  “  Jahrbuch”  contains  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  Schweizer’s  article  on  IMoscs  Amyraldus,  one  by  Kelm  on  “  The  Ro¬ 
man  Edict  of  Toleration  for  Christianity  A.  1).  311 — 313,  and  its  historical 
worth,”  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Hilgenfeld’s  article  on  Mark’s  Gospel,  and 
“  Explanations  of  some  theological  subjects  from  the  doctrines  and  ttsus  lo~ 
(juendi  of  the  later  Greek  philosophers,”  by  Dr.  Zeller. 

Benfey’s  Vollstiindigo  Grammatik  der  Sanskritsprache  is  said  to  have 
added  less  than  was  expected  to  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  language. 
The  author  seems  to  have  come  down  from  the  high  station  of  Comparative 
I’hilology,  and  taken  his  stand  upon  tho  grammar  of  the  native  Indians. 
He  has  labored  to  exhaust  the  multiplicity  of  their  rules  and  limitations  and 
exceptions,  and  thus  to  make  his  Grammar  a  Thesaurus  of  theirs. 

*  Weber’s  History  of  Indian  Literature  is  now  in  press,  and  will  perhaps 
make  its  appearance  in  August  or  September. 

Vullers,  of  Giessen,  has  issued  the  Prospectus  of  a  new  Persian  Dictionary, 
with  definitions  in  Latin.  It  is  to  be  purely  Persian,  rejecting  the  multitude 
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of  Arabic  words  found  in  the  classical  writers  of  Persia,  except  where  those 
words  have  been  subjected  to  the  regular  changes  of  the  Persian  language. 


Great  Britain. 

Johnstone  and  Hunter  of  Edinburgh,  the  publishers  of  the  new  edition 
of  Owen’s  works,  are  about  to  issue  a  “  Protestant  Library,”  in  12  volumes. 
The  publication  will  extend  through  three  years,  tlie  subscription  price  be¬ 
ing  one  guinea  a  year.  The  issue  for  the  first  year  will  comprise  4  volumes; 
Vol.  I.  Barrow  on  the  Supremacy  claimed  by  the  Pope  of  Rome,  Thomas 
M’Crie,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  editor ;  Vol.  II.  On  the  Rule  of  Faith,  edited  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Symington,  D.  D.  of  Glasgow,  embracing  treatises  by  Archbishops  Tillot- 
son  and  Tenison;  Bishops  Patrick,  Williams,  Kidder,  Stratford,  Fowler; 

Dean  Sherlock  ;  Richard  Baxter ;  - Hutcheson,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Claggett : 

Vol.  III.  On  the  Infallibility  claimed  by  the  Papacy,  Andrew  Thompson, 
D.  D.  of  Edinburgh,  editor,  treatises  by  Tenison,  Tully,  Stillingfleet,  etc. ; 
Vol.  IV.  Treatises  on  the  Reformation,  Rev.  W.  K.  Twcedie,  editor,  by 
Tenison,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  Stratford,  Doolittle  and  others.  In  the  issue  for 
the  second  year  it  is  intended  to  have  volumes  on  the  Idolatry  of  Roman¬ 
ism,  on  the  Corruptions  of  the  Moral  Law  by  Popery,  on  the  Popish  Doctrine 
respecting  the  Confessional,  Celibacy  of  the  Clergy,  Convents  and  Nunneries, 
and  on  the  Persecuting  Spirit  of  Popery.  The  last  is  to  be  edited  by  Dr. 
Robert  Vaughan. 

The  “  Congregational  Lectures”  which  have  been  in  the  course  of  publi¬ 
cation  for  fifteen  years,  are  to  be  reissued  in  a  cheap  and  uniform  edition. 
They  are  offered  at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  twelve  shillings  for  four 
volumes.  The  first  issue,  which  is  to  be  put  to  press  immediately,  is  to  com¬ 
prise  Wardlaw’s  Christian  Ethics,  Vaughan’s  Causes  of  the  Corruptions  of 
Christianity,  Joseph  Gilbert  on  the  Christian  Atonement  and  Henderson’s 
work  on  Divine  Inspiration.  The  remaining  volumes  of  the  full  series  are, 
5.  Bedford’s  Holy  Scripture  Verified ;  6.  John  Pye  Smith  on  Scripture  and 
Geology ;  7.  Alexander’s  Connection  and  Harmony  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments ;  8.  Bennett’s  Theology  of  the  Early  Christian  Church ;  9.  Scott’s 
Existence  of  Evil  Spirits;  10.  Halley’s  Sacraments,  Part  1 ,  Baptism ;  11. 
Payne’s  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin;  12.  Hamilton’s  Revealed  Doctrine  of 
Rewards  and  Punishments ;  1 3.  Davidson’s  Ecclesiastical  Polity  of  the  New 
Testament;  14.  Stowell’s  Work  of  the  Spirit;  15.  Halley’s  Lord’s  Supper. 

In  the  “  Library  for  the  Times  ”  we  notice  a  Life  of  Roger  Williams, 
Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Rhode  Island,  by  Romeo  Elton,  D.  D. ;  Life  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  by  Joseph  Fletcher ;  the  Church  of  England  in  the 
Reign  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts,  2  vols. ;  the  Test  of  Experience,  or  the 
Voluntary  Principle  in  the  United  States,  by  T  H.  Hinton ;  the  Free  Church 
of  Ancient  Christendom  and  its  Subjugation  by  Constantine,  by  Basil  H. 
Cooper ;  John  Milton,  designed  to  exhibit  his  Ecclesiastical  Principles,  by 
Cyrus  R.  Edmonds. 

Joseph  Fletcher’s  History  of  the  Revival  and  Progress  of  Independency 
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in  England  is  completed  in  4  vols.  12mo.  at  2  sbillings  a  volume.  The  In¬ 
troduction  contains  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  principles  of  Inde¬ 
pendency  in  the  Age  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  gradual  departure 
of  the  Church  into  Anti-Christian  error,  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

Bagster’s  Analytical  Lexicon  to  the  Greek  New  Testament  has  been  pub¬ 
lished,  uniform  in  plan  and  size  with  the  Hebrew  Analytical  Lexicon,  which 
was  prepared  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Davidson.  This  is  an  alphabetical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  every  word  found  in  the  Greek  text,  in  every  form  in  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  and  each  form  is  referred  to  its  root.  It  is  a  4to  volume  published 
for  £l.  5s. 

Christophany :  the  Result  of  Original  Investigations  into  the  Manifestation 
of  the  Son  of  God,  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation ;  by  the  late  Rev. 
G.  B.  Kidd.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  LL.  D.  A  Dissertation  on 
Church  Polity,  by  A.  Coventry  Dick,  Esq.,  Advocate,  appears  in  a  second 
edition.  Of  Barnes’s  Notes  on  the  Old  and  New  Testament  in  Cobbin’s 
edition,  upwards  of  115,000  volumes  have  been  sold  in  England. 

As  in  preparation  arc  announced :  First  Lines  of  Christian  Theology,  in 
the  form  of  a  Syllabus  prepared  for  the  use  of  the  students  in  Homerton 
College,  by  the  late  John  Pye  Smith,  edited  by  the  Rev.  William  Farrar, 
secretary  and  librarian  of  New  College,  London ;  and  a  Memoir  of  Dr.  Pye 
Smith  by  the  Rev.  John  Medway ;  the  4th  volume  of  Chalmers’s  Memoirs ; 
a  new  edition  of  Biblical  Topography,  being  Lectures  on  the  Position  and 
Character  of  the  Places  mentioned  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  by  Samuel  Ran¬ 
som,  Tutor  in  Hackney  Theol.  Seminary.  The  Memoirs  of  Robert  Hal¬ 
dane  and  his  brother  James  Alexander  Haldane  have  just  been  published. 
The  works  of  Edmund  Burke  are  to  appear  in  a  new  and  complete  edition, 
to  be  comprised  in  eight  monthly  volumes,  of  which  two  have  been  issued. 
Hand-book  of  Chronology,  on  the  basis  of  the  “  L’art  de  verifier  les  dates.” 

Among  the  recent  philosophical  works,  Sir  William  Hamilton’s  Discus¬ 
sions  in  Philosophy,  Literature,  etc.,  being  a  reprint,  with  additional  notes, 
of  his  widely  known  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  is  the  most  Important. 
Whewell,  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  England. 
The  Theory  of  Reasoning  by  Samuel  Bailey  is  one  of  the  works,  following 
in  the  track  of  ISIills’s  Logic,  which  would  make  all  that  is  valuable  in  Logic, 
to  be  in  the  inductive  rather  than  the  deductive  processes.  Thomson  in  his 
Necessary  Laws  of  Thought  gives  a  far  more  satisfactory  ^^ew  of  the  sense 
and  value  of  the  two  processes.  Jas.  F.  Ferrier,  Theory  of  Knowing  and 
Being,  a  text-book  of  Metaphysics,  is  announced  for  publication  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  The  author  is  a  professor  at  St.  Andrew’s  University.  A  transla¬ 
tion  of  Oersted’s  Soul  in  Nature  forms  one  of  the  latest  volumes  of  Bohn’s 
Scientific  Library. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  recent  works  in  theology,  history  and 
general  literature :  A  Vocabulary  of  the  Yoruba  Language,  compiled  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Crowther,  Missionary  to  Abbeokuta,  with  a  Preface  by  the 
Rev.  O.  V.  Vidal.  Seymour’s  Mornings  with  the  Jesuits  at  Rome,  noticed 
iu  our  last  number,  has  reached  a  fitlh  edition  in  England.  Horae  Evan- 
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gelicae:  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Four  Gospels,  with  reference  to  their 
Bate,  Structure  and  Authenticity,  by  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Birks,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
The  second  edition  of  John  Stoughton’s  Life  and  Labors  of  Philip  Doddridge. 
The  Case  of  Miss  Sellon,  and  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  Plymouth,  is  printed 
in  pamphlets,  for  and  against.  The  bishop  of  Exeter  has  withdrawn  his 
protection.  Rev.  James  Spurrell  has  written  an  Exposure ;  Miss  Sellon  and 
a  member  of  the  University  of  Oxford  have  replied ;  Mr.  Spurrell  publishes 
a  rejoinder,  and  other  pamphlets  still  are  announced. 

Tlje  whole  of  the  noted  Gorham  Case  is  summed  up  by  E.  F.  Moore  in 
one  volume.  O.  T.  Dobbin,  Wesley  the  Worthy  and  Wesley  the  Catholic. 
The  second  part  of  the  State  of  Man  subsequent  to  the  Introduction  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  in  “  Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects.”  Clinton,  an  Epitome  of  the 
Fasti  Hellenici.  An  Inquiry  into  the  Theology  of  the  Anglican  Reformers, 
with  extracts  from  their  writings.  On  Mormonism  there  is  the  third  edition 
of  a  work  giving  the  history  of  its  rise  and  progress,  and  a  bit^raphy  of  Jo¬ 
seph  Smith  by  Tyson.  S.  J.  Tregelles,  Historical  Evidence  of  the  Author¬ 
ship  and  Integrity  of  the  Books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  Restoration 
of  Belief,  Part  I.  on  Christianity  in  Relation  to  its  Ancient  and  Modem  An¬ 
tagonists,  pp.  112.  Cambridge.  The  second  edition  of  a  Catechism  of  Church 
History,  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Wilkinson,  with  the  chronology  to  the  present  times. 
Spirit  and  Scope  of  Education,  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Stapf  (a  Roman 
Catholic).  A  translation  of  Nitzsch’s  Babylon  and  Jerusalem,  which  is  a 
reply  to  Madame  Pfeiffer’s  lucubrations.  Franke  Parker,  The  Church,  in 
one  volume  folio,  is  a  literary  and  theological  curiosity,  such  as  only  England 
could  produce.  Theopholi  Episcopi  Antiochensis  libri  tres  ad  Antolyctun, 
ed.  G.  G.  Humphrey.  Worsae  (T.  T.  A.),  Account  of  the  Danes  and  Nor¬ 
wegians  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Muston’s  Israel  of  the  Alps, 
the  History  of  the  Waldenses.  Ellis  (G.),  Irish  Ethnology,  an  outline  of 
the  Celtic  and  Saxon  races.  Bayldon  (G.),  Annals  of  the  Church  in  metre 
from  the  Apostolical  Age  to  the  Reformation,  in  one  volume  fur's  shillings. 
(In  1722  Thomas  Hobbes  published,  “  True  Ecclesiastical  History  in  verse”). 
Three  Treatises  of  John  Wyklyffe,  D.  D.,  now  first  published  from  the  MSS. 
by  James  Hawthorne  Todd,  D.  D.  Dublin ;  I.  On  the  Church  and  her  mem¬ 
bers  ;  II.  Apostasy  of  the  Church ;  HI.  Antichrist.  A  new  edition  of  Rob¬ 
ert  Vaughan’s  Life  of  Wyklyffe,  published  about  1830,  is  announced,  which 
is  to  contain  a  full  account  of  W’s  works  and  MSS.  Dr.  Candlish,  An  Ex¬ 
position  of  Genesis,  in  2  vols.  The  Literature  of  Northern  Europe,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  Howitt.  Dr.  S.  R.  Maitland,  the  author  of  Essays  on  the 
Reformation  and  on  the  Dark  Ages,  adds  to  these.  Eight  Essays  on  Various 
Subjects.  The  first  part  of  a  Life  of  Mohammed  from  original  sources,  by 
Dr.  A.  Sprenger.  F.  W.  Newman,  Regal  Rome,  an  Introduction  to  Roman 
History.  Whewell  on  Liberal  Education,  Part  III.  J.  R.  Woodford,  The 
Church  past  and  present,  in  four  lectures  on  Church  History.  Rev.  J.  C. 
Robertson,  History  of  the  Christian  Church  for  Students  of  Theology,  in  2 
vols.  8vo.  reaches  to  the  Reformation.  A  Manual  of  Ecclesiastical  History, 
from  the  first  to  the  twelfth  century  inclusive.  By  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Foulkes, 
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Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  This  is  arranged  by  centuries. 
The  author  promises  a  continuation.  He  breaks  off  the  narration  at  the 
twelfth  century,  because  “  nothing  would  seem  more  unphilosophical  than 
the  usual  method  of  separating  the  Reformation,  as  well  from  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  as  also  [from]  the  results  which  have  ensued  from  it.”  Spon> 
danus  and  Spanheim,  Mosheim  and  Fleury,  Gieseler  and  Ddllinger,  are  hii 
chief  authorities.  It  is  proposed  to  publish  a  new  edition  of  the  English 
Church  Historians  from  Bede  to  Foxe,  uniform  with  the  recent  edition  of 
Foxe’s  Acts  and  Martyrs,  in  8  vols.  8vo. ;  it  is  to  be  issued  by  subscription 
in  three  half  vols.  each  year  until  completed.  The  most  recent  announce* 
ment  of  the  Chevalier  Bunsen’s  work  on  Hippolytus  and  his  Times,  pre¬ 
pared  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  what  purported  to  be  the  Philo* 
sophumena  of  Origen,  extends  it  to  four  vols.  instead  of  two.  Falmoni; 
Essays  on  the  chronological  systems  of  the  ancient  Jews  and  other  chrono* 
graplues. 

Dr.  Pusey  has  published  Regal  Supremacy  not  Arbitrary  but  limited  by 
the  Laws  of  the  Church  of  which  kings  are  members.  Part  I.  The  Ancient 
Precedents.  Chs.  Hardwick,  History  of  the  Articles  of  Religion,  to  which 
is  added  a  series  of  Documents  from  1536  to  1 615.  Camithen’s  Church  His¬ 
tory  of  England  to  1688,  in  a  new  edition,  in  2  volumes.  Dr.  H.  Pauli’s 
Alfred  the  Great  and  his  place  in  History,  has  been  translated  by  Thomas 
Wright,  Esq.  English  critics  are  forced  to  the  confession  that  a  German 
has  given  them  the  best  life  of  their  great  king.  A  History  of  England  and 
France  under  the  house  of  Lancaster,  with  an  introductory  view  of  the  early 
Reformation,  one  vol.  8vo,  attracts  a  good  deal  of  attention.  J.  B.  Marsden 
has  continued  his  History  of  the  Puritans  by  a  volume  entitled.  History  of 
the  Later  Puritans  from  1642  to  the  ejection  of  the  Non-conformist  cleigy 
in  1662.  His  former  work  was,  for  a  “  clergyman”  comparatively  impartial. 

Among  the  works  called  out  by  the  recent  Roman  Catholic  agitation,  the 
following  may  be  considered  as  having  more  than  a  fugitive  value :  Robert 
Hussey,  Regius  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Oxford,  The  Rise  of 
the  Papal  Power,  traced  in  three  lectures.  This  begins  with  the  council  of 
Sardica,  A.  D.  347,  and  traces  the  progress  of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims  in 
a  very  clear  and  succinct  historical  narrative.  In  a  short  compass,  we  know 
not  where  a  better  view  of  the  subject  can  be  obtained.  Edward  John 
Shepherd,  Rector  of  Ludderdown,  in  his  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to 
the  end  of  the  Episcopate  of  Damascus,  A.  D.  384,  which  is  the  first  volume 
of  a  larger  work,  attempts  a  more  difficult  task,  the  critical  examination  of 
the  original  documents.  He  finds  forgeries  on  the  largest  scale ;  the  “  Let¬ 
ters  of  Cyprian”  are  all  supposititious,  and  Cyprian  himself  is  “  probably  an 
imaginary  personage.”  The  book  shows  more  acuteness  than  sobriety  in  its 
criticisms.  James  Brogden,  Records  of  the  Supremacy  of  the  Crown,  and 
of  the  Civil  and  Religious  Liberties  of  England.  A  translation  of  the  Ca¬ 
nons  and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  by  T.  A.  Buckley.  The  transla¬ 
tion  of  Rev.  J.  Waterman,  being  dedicated  to  “  his  Eminence,  the  Archbishop 
of  Westminster,”  may  bo  supposed  to  be  more  in  fevor  with  the  Roman 
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Catholics.  Rev.  Ed.  Muscutt,  History  of  Church  Laws  in  England  from 
602  to  1850,  is  said  to  be  valuable  on  the  relation  of  the  Canon  to  the  Civil 
Law.  William  Uswick,  The  Triple  Crown,  Dublin.  Wilks,  The  Popes 
from  Linus  to  Pius  IX.  Litton,  The  Church  of  Christ  in  its  Idea,  Attributes 
and  Ministry,  with  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Controversy.  Protes¬ 
tantism  and  Popery  contrasted  by  the  Authentic  Teaching  of  each  Religion, 
edited  by  J.  E.  Cex  of  Oxford,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  Willett’s  Synopsis  Papisari 
is  in  the  course  of  republication.  The  Mass  by  William  Anderson,  LL.  D.| 
Glasgow ;  of  this  work  the  British  Quarterly  says,  that  it  “  supplies  within  a 
very  moderate  compass,  a  condensed  yet  comprehensive  view  of  the  entire 
theory  and  ritual  of  the  Mass.”  The  author  himself  says  that  his  volume  is 
“full  of  bitterness,  scorn  and  indignation,”  though  “  written  more  under  the 
influence  of  the  love  of  truth  than  under  that  of  the  hatred  of  error.”  A 
Handbook  of  the  Romish  Controversy ;  being  a  refutation  in  detail  of  the 
creed  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  on  the  grounds  d  reason  and  Scripture,  by  Charles 
S.  Stanford,  A.  M.,  Prebendary  of  St.  Michan’s,  is  a  slight  volume,  which 
has  reached  the  eighth  thousand,  and  is  sold  for  a  sixpence,  but  it  is  just  the 
sort  of  book  which  is  needed,  clear,  concise,  giving  the  Roman  Catholic  po¬ 
sitions  in  the  very  words  of  the  Creed  and  of  Trent,  and  refriting  them  by 
clear  grounds  of  Scripture,  and  concise  argument.  It  is  so  much  the  more 
eflective,  that  it  cites  the  Scriptures  usually  from  the  Douay  version. 

France. 

In  addition  to  Vinet’s  Studies  upon  Blaise  Pascal  in  1848,  and  to  the 
“life  and  criticism  of  Pascal  ”  by  Mayyard  in  1851,  there  has  been  recently 
issued  a  new  edition  and  revision  of  Pascal’s  Thoughts  by  Ernest  Havet, 
which  the  “  Revue  des  deux  Mondes”  commends  as  giving  a  view  of  the 
whole  recent  controversy,  and  as  recasting  the  well-known  edition  of  Fau- 
g^res. 

The  voluminous  series  of  theological  works  by  Abbd  Migne,  distinguished 
for  its  remarkable  cheapness,  contains  among  other  works,  the  Summa  of 
Aquinas  and  the  Sentence  of  the  Lombard  in  4  vols.  for  about  $6;  a 
“  Scriptorum  Sanctorum  Cursus  Complet,”  in  27  vols.  for  about  $30 ;  De¬ 
monstrations  evangeliques, in  18  vols.;  an  edition  of  Perrone’s  Praelectiones 
theologicae,  in  2  vols.  Among  its  later  issues  is  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
edition  of  M.  leBaron  Henrion’s  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  creation  to 
the  Pontificate  of  Pius  IX,  which  is  to  be  comprised  in  25  volumes ;  Alcuin’s 
works  in  2  vols.  16  fr.;  Dictionary  of  Christian  and  Anti-Christian  Biogra¬ 
phy,  in  3  vols. ;  Dictionary  of  Christian  Literature,  in  1  vol.  4to.  7  francs. 

The  second  edition  of  the  “  Historie  Universelle  de  I’eglise  Catholique  par 
Tabbe  Rohsbacher,”  in  28  vols.  is  in  the  course  of  publication.  It  is  of  the 
most  extravagant  and  ultramontane  order.  Tily,  deux  convents  au  mqyen 
fige,  treats  of  Abelard  and  Heloise.  The  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Pa¬ 
ganism  in  the  East  by  Etienne  Chastel,  published  in  1850,  is  a  counterpart 
to  the  History  of  the  Destruction  of  Paganism  in  the  West,  published  in 
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1835,  by  Beuquot ;  both  these  works  were  crowned  by  the  AcsUlemy.  His^ 
toire  eccl^siastique  de  Bretaque  depuis  la  reformation  jusqu  k  I’edit  de 
Nantes,  par  Philippe  le  Noir,  sieur  de  Crevain,  pastor  of  the  Reformed 
Church  of  Bhun,  published  from  MSS.  in  the  library  of  Rennes^  by  B.  Vau* 
girand. 

Among  the  philosophical  works  lately  published  are  Leon  de  Montbeil* 
lard,  De  I'ethique  de  Spinoza;  Louis  Kduigswater,  Hist,  de  I’organisation 
de  la  famille  en  France,  a  work  crowned  by  the  Institute ;  Ch.  Benard,  the 
second  edition  of  “  Piece’s  de  philosophie  k  I’usage  des  colleges a  transla¬ 
tion  from  R.  W.  Emerson  under  the  title  “  Essais  de  philosophie  Ameri* 
caine,”  par  Emile  Montegut;  Bartholemes,  Histoire  philos.  de  I’Academie 
de  Prusse  depuis  Leibnitz,  in  2  vols. ;  a  translation  from  the  Spanish  of  Jac¬ 
ques  Balmer  Philosophie  fundamentale,  in  3  vols. ;  the  4th  edition  ci  Lez- 
aud,  Platon- Aristote ;  Lezaud,  Resumes  philos.  on  Hobbes,  Locke,  Helve- 
tius,  etc. ;  the  4th  vol.  of  Vacherot’s  Histoire  critique  de  I’ecole  d’Alexan- 
drie,  completing  the  work ;  de  I’idee  du  progres  par  A.  Javary ;  de  I’utilitd 
des  dtudes  logiques,  par  Waddington-Kastrcs ;  Etudes  sur  Diderot  par  Er¬ 
nest  Bersot ;  M.  Haureau,  Exposition  de  la  philosophie  scholastique,  2  vols. 
8vo,  a  work  which  is  highly  lauded,  and  which  received  the  chief  prize 
the  Academy ;  Barni,  Examen  de  la  critique  du  jugement  de  Kant  Charles 
Lecretan,  formerly  professor  in  the  Academy  of  Lausanne,  published  in  1849 
a  remarkable  work,  La  philosophie  de  la  liberty,”  a  course  on  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy,  given  at  Lausanne,  1842 — 1847.  In  consequence  of  the  revolution 
in  the  Canton,  he  was  removed  from  his  professorship  with  Vinet  and  others 
in  1845.  The  will  is  with  him  the  centre  of  all  philosophy ;  **  pure  liberty 
is  the  absolute  essence  and  the  supreme  cause.”  He  follows  out,  he  says, 
the  ideas  of  Duns  Scotus,  of  Descartes,  as  he  interprets  him,  and  of  Schel- 
ling  in  his  later  system.  His  exposition  of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  dif¬ 
fers  from  that  which  is  current  in  the  Cousin  eclectic  school  of  France.  We 
may  recur  to  this  work  again. 

Vinet’s  Pastoral  Theology  or  Theory  of  the  Evangelical  Ministry  was  pub¬ 
lished  from  his  notes  in  1850  in  one  volume;  and  his  Homiletics  or  Theory 
of  Preaching  is  promised.  The  former  work  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
which  treat  of  the  Individual  Life,  the  Social  Life,  the  Pastoral  Life,  and 
the  Official  Life  of  the  Preacher. 

O.  de  Cherrier,  Histoire  de  la  lutte  des  papes  et  des  empereurs  de  la 
Maison  de  Sonabe,  was  completed  in  1850  by  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume ;  Abbe  Guettee,  Histoire  de  I’dglise  de  France,  the  7th  vol.  in  1851 ; 
Neve,  Tradition  Indienne  du  ddluge ;  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestens,  L’eglise 
Anglicane  et  I’eglise  catholique ;  M.  Capefigue’s  History  of  the  Church  in 
the  first  four  centuries,  4  vols.  1850-1,  has  been  followed  by  his  History 
of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  in  2  vols.  1852;  Brunet,  Avant  le 
Christianisme,  gives  an  exposition  of  the  philosophy  and  religions  of 
ante-christian  times ;  of  the  Count  de  Garden’s  Hist,  gendrale  de  Tnutd’s 
de  Paix,  the  14th  vol.  has  been  issued;  Audin  has  published  a  new  edition 
of  his  calumnious  and  vivacious  life  of  Luther ;  Histoire  du  clerge  de  France^ 
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depuis  rintroduction  du  cliristianisme,  4  vols.  8vo. ;  Pressensd  dw  catholicis- 
me  ex  France ;  Olleris,  Discours  sur  ITiistoire  universelle  de  Bossuet ;  do 
I’eglise  gallicane  dans  son  rapport  avec  le  souverain  pontife,  is  announced  as 
a  continuation  of  De  Maistre’s  noted  work  on  the  Pope,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  into  English ;  the  complete  works  of  Augustin  Thierry  have 
been  issued  in  4  volumes. 

Besides  the  edition  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  Migne’s  Collections,  noticed 
above,  there  was  also  published  by  Aug.  Gardin.  Philosophia  juxta  D.  Tho- 
mae  dogmata,  comprising  logic,  physics,  ethics  and  metaphysics,  in  4  vols. 
12mo.  in  1850 ;  and  an  edition  of  the  Summa  by  Billuart  in  10  vols.  in  1839. 

The  Life  of  St.  Louis,  by  Nain  de  Tillemont,  on  the  basis  of  MSS.  hitherto 
inedited,  has  been  completed  by  the  publication  of  the  sixth  volume.  Gi- 
nonnlhiiic.  Hist,  du  dogme  Catholique  dans  les  trois  premiers  siecles,  2  vols. 
8 VO.  Correspondence  de  Rome,  Briefe,  etc.  during  the  years  1848-50  has 
been  published  in  one  volume.  Fornici,  Institutiones  liturgicae,  1851,  is  a 
text-book  for  the  Seminaries.  M.  de  Rcmusat,  Secretary  of  the  Academy, 
and  author,  among  other  works,  of  the  Life  of  Abelard,  has  just  published 
a  volume  on  Anselm  of  Canterbury. 

Of  works  which  attempt  a  philosophical  defence  of  Christianity  from  the 
present  French  point  of  view,  we  have,  W.  D.  Frayssinores,  Defense  du  chris- 
tianismc,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  Abbe  Chassy,  Defense  der  christianisme  historique ; 
Abbe  Polge,  Demonstration  philosophique  du  catholicisme ;  Bugneau  de  St. 
George,  Essai  philos.  et  historique  sur  le  christianisme  dans  le  XIX.  Siecle ; 
Reghellini,  Examen  de  la  religion  chretienne  et  de  la  religion  juive. 

Several  comprehensive  biographical,  literary  and  theological  Dictionaries 
are  just  published,  or  in  the  course  of  publication.  Hoefer  (Dr.),  Biogra¬ 
phic  universelle  ancicnne  et  modeme  is  to  consist  of  32  vols.  at  3  1-2  francs 
a  volume,  to  be  published  in  weekly  parts.  Bergier’s  Diction,  de  Theolo- 
gie,  edited  by  Gousset  and  Doney,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  can  be  procured  for  18 
francs ;  the  ninth  part  of  the  valuable  “  Diction,  des  sciences  philosophiques,” 
by  men  of  the  Eclectic  school,  has  been  issued,  a  tenth  will  complete  the 
work ;  the  Prospectus  of  a  Nouvelle  Biographic  universelle,  in  20  vols.  4to. 
each  of  100  sheets  at  15  francs  a  volume,  has  been  issued  by  Jacob  (Paul 
Lacroix) ;  it  is  to  be  entirely  new,  and  intended  to  be  the  most  complete  of 
any,  and  to  be  issued  within  five  years.  J.  M.  Quirard,  the  author  of  La 
France  Litteraire  (10  vols.  8vo.  1837-9)  and  other  works,  proposes  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  an  “  Encyclopddib  du  Biblioth^caire,”  in  15  vols.,  to  comprise  an 
account  of  the  whole  of  French  literature.  His  “France  ITIeraire”  was 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

Guizot  is  employing  his  political  leisure  in  collecting  his  various  scattered 
writings,  and  in  rcediting  several  of  his  works.  In  one  of  the  latest  bulletins 
of  French  works,  “  Corneille  and  his  Times,”  and  “  Shakspeare  and  his 
Times,”  are  announced  as  in  the  press,  and  “  Studies  on  the  Fine  Arts  in 
general”  as  published.  In  1850  he  edited  the  Writings  of  Washington  in 
6  vols.  with  a  Life  of  Washington.  The  same  year  the  fourth  edition  of  his 
Dictionary  of  French  Synonymes  was  published  in  2  vols.  In  1851,  a  2nd 
VoL.  IX.  No.  35.  56 
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edition  of  bis  Memoirs  of  Monk,  Meditations  and  Ethical  Studies,  Historical 
and  Biographical  Studies  on  the  Principal  Characters  in  the  English  Bevo- 
lution,  and  his  Lectures  on  the  Origin  of  Representative  Governments  in 
Europe,  in  2  vols.  were  issued.  There  are  also  announcements  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  works :  Characteristics  and  Portraits,  in  2  vols..  Fragments  of  Perso¬ 
nal  Memoirs,  in  2  vols.,  and  Parliamentary  Discourses,  with  notes,  in  4  vols. 

Edmond  Scherer,  whose  views  on  inspiration  have  excited  so  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  has  also  written :  Prolegomena  to  the  Doctrinal  Theology  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  Church ;  Sketch  of  a  Theory  of  the  Christian  Church ;  a  pamphlet 
on  the  Present  State  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France ;  and  several  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  Revue  de  Theologie,  published  at  Strasburg. 

A  new  “  Spicilegium”  of  the  Fathers  is  announced,  and  the  first  volume 
has  been  published  under  the  title :  “  Spicilegium  Solesmense  complectens 
sanctorum  patrum  Scriptorumque  ecclesiasticorum  anecdota  hactenus  opera, 
selecta  e  graecis  orientalibusque  et  latinis  codicibus,  public!  juris  facta  cu- 
rante  J.  B.  Pitra.  Tom.  I.  in  quo  praecipuc  auctores  saeculi  V.  antiquiorea 
proferuntur  et  illustrantur.”  (LXXVIII.  and  590  pp.  with  a  lithograph  in 
folio).  Parisiis,  Didot  fratres.  It  is  collected  at  the  abbey  of  Solesmes  near 
Sarthe.  This  collection  is  to  consist  of  two  series  of  5  vols.  each,  the  first 
series  extending  to  the  ninth  century,  the  second  comprising  relics  from  the 
10th,  11th  and  12th  centuries.  It  is  to  embrace  fragments  of  Irenaeus,  of 
Melite  of  Sardis,  of  the  Gospels  of  Origen,  of  Venerable  Bede,  of  Hincmar, 
and  of  Scotus  Eugena  and  others.  There  have  been  six  previous  collections 
of  the  same  general  character,  of  which  this  is  a  continuation,  viz.  the  Spici¬ 
legium  of  D’Acbery,  the  Analecta  of  Mabillon,  Montfaucon’s  Anecdota 
Graeca,  Mart6ne  and  Durand’s  Thesausus  Anecdotorum,  Amplissima  Col- 
lectio  Monumentorum,  by  the  same,  T.  D.  Bernard  Pez,  Thesaurus  Anec¬ 
dotorum  Novissima. 

Among  the  subjects  for  prizes  announced  by  the  Institute  for  1852-3  are 
the  following:  (1)  The  influence  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  world,  pro¬ 
ducing  new  institutions  while  respecting  rights  and  property ;  (2)  The  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  literature  and  genius  of  Italy  upon  Franco  in  the  16th  and  the 
first  part  of  the  17th  century;  (3)  The  history  of  French  narrative  poetry 
in  the  middle  ages ;  (4)  The  intellectual  and  literary  character  of  France 
before  the  Tragedy  of  the  Cid,  and  the  Discourse  of  Descartes  on  Method. 


NOTICE  OF  PROFESSOR  B.  B.  EDWARDS. 

It  became  our  melancholy  duty,  when  we  published  the  second  number 
of  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  the  current  year,  to  omit  from  our  title-page  the 
venerable  name  of  Moses  Stuart.  A  deeply  afflictive  Providence  requires 
us,  as  we  publish  our  third  number,  to  remove  the  name  of  Professor  Ed¬ 
wards.  He  died  at  Athens,  Georgia,  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  at  a  quarter  be¬ 
fore  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  For  several  years  he  had  sufifered  from  a 
severe  pulmonary  aflcction,  but  he  did  not  apprehend  that  it  would  termi- 
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Date  his  life  so  speedily.  His  remains  were  removed  from  Athens  to  Ando¬ 
ver,  and  were  interred,  with  appropriate  religious  solemnities  on  Friday, 
April  30, 1852.  He  now  sleeps  near  the  grave  of  his  friend  and  colleague, 
Professor  Stuart,  in  the  burial  ground  of  the  Seminary. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Alumni  of  Andover  Theological  Institution,  held  at 
Boston,  May  26,  1852,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed  unanimously : 

“  Whereas,  it  has  pleased  an  All-wise  Providence  to  remove  from  the  scene 
of  their  earthly  labors,  the  Rev.  Moses  Stuart  and  the  Rev.  Bela  Bates  Ed¬ 
wards,  Professors  of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary, 
therefore 

“  1.  Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Professor  Stuart,  the  churches  and 
ministers  of  our  land  have  been  bereaved  of  a  father  who  has  watched  over 
them  with  affectionate  care,  and  has  labored  with  persevering  diligence  to 
spread  before  them  the  treasures  of  the  inspired  volume.  As  a  pastor  he 
was  earnest ;  as  a  teacher,  enthusiastic ;  as  an  author,  luminous  and  instruc¬ 
tive  ;  as  a  man  and  a  Christian  he  was  honest,  generous  and  noble.  He  was 
the  ardent  friend  of  those  whom  he  instructed,  and  he  deserves  from  them  a 
grateful  and  continued  remembrance. 

“  2.  Resolved,  That  in  the  more  recent  death  of  Professor  Edwards,  the 
Philanthropic  Societies  and  the  Literary  Institutions  of  our  country  have 
lost  a  wise  counsellor  and  an  able  advocate ;  his  pupils  mourn  the  loss  of  one 
whom  they  loved  with  a  peculiar  affection,  and  his  numerous  readers  lament 
that  they  are  to  peruse  no  more  of  the  Essays  marked  by  his  delicate  taste, 
his  literary  zeal  and  his  Christian  mildness.  The  purity  and  uprightness  of 
his  character,  the  dignity  and  gentleness  of  his  deportment,  his  modest,  un¬ 
affected,  profound  piety,  his  vast  and  multifarious  labors,  have  endeared  him 
not  to  his  pupils  alone,  but  to  a  large  and  enlightened  community. 

“  3.  Resolved,  That  a  committe  of - be  appointed  to  represent  the 

feelings  of  the  Alumni,  in  a  letter  of  condolence  to  the  widows  and  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  have  been  most  deeply  afflicted  by  the  removal  of  these  eminent 
Divines. 

“  4.  Resolved,  That  in  view  of  the  inestimable  favors  conferred  upon  the 
Alumni  of  the  Seminary,  by  the  two  Christian  scholars  who  have  so  recently 
gone  to  their  reward,  it  is  alike  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  the  Alumni  to 
erect  appropriate  monuments  at  the  graves  of  their  beloved  teachers ;  and  it 

is  expedient  to  designate  now  a  committee  of - ,  who  shall  cooperate 

with  a  similar  committee,  recently  appointed  at  New  York,  for  providing 
such  memorials  as  the  love  and  gratitude  of  pupils  incline  them  to  raise  at 
the  sepulchres  of  their  reverend  guides.” 

The  committee  designated  to  express  the  sympathy  of  the  Alumni  with 
the  families  of  the  late  Professors,  are  Rev.  Dr.  Adams  and  Rev.  Mr.  Treat 
of  Boston,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stearns  of  Cambridgeport. 

The  committee  for  providing  monuments,  are  Rev.  Dr.  Blagden  of  Boston, 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawes  of  Hartford,  Ct.,  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler  of  Burlington,  Vt., 
Rev.  J.  S.  Clark,  D.  D.  of  Boston,  Rev  Prof.  Brown  of  Dartmouth  College, 
Rev.  Thatcher  Thayer  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  Rev.  Seth  Sweetser  of  Worcester, 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor  of  Andover,  Rev.  Daniel  Butler  of  Westborough, 
and  Rev.  H.  M.  Dexter  of  Boston. 

The  Alumni  who  met  at  New  York,  May  13, 1852,  had  selected  as  their 
committee  for  superintending  the  erection  of  monxunents,  the  following  gen- 


